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PREFACE. 


The  Introduction  to  this  volume  consists  of  three 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1857,  when  I  entered 
upon  my  duties  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
They  arc  reprinted,  partly  for  the  sake  of  presenting  them 
in  a  more  correct  form  than  that  in  which  they  first  ap- 
peared, partly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  general  plan 
under  which  will  be  comprised  any  special  Lectures  like 
those  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  present  volume. 

It  is  my  hope,'  if  I  may  look  so  far  forward  into  the 
future,  10  fill  up  two  of  the  departments  indicated  in  the 
sketch  of  the  first  Introductory  Lecture.  I  have  already 
devoted  a  lai^e  share  of  each  Academical  year  to  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  which  I  trust  at  no 
TCI)'  distant  period  to  publish ;  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
appropriate  at  least  a  portion  of  my  remaining  time  to 
the  Histor>-  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Meanwhile,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  would  not  be  un- 
fitting. The  general  reasons  for  this  selection  are  given  in 
the  Lectures  themselves.  Ihe  subject  is  one  in  which 
1  had  long  felt  an  interest,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  gain 
from  being  approached  through  a  point  of  view  more 
general  than  that  usually  taken  in  the  learned  works  that 
have  been  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

•  Tht  change  rrom  in  OtU 
feuonhip  10  the  t>euicTy  of  V 
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In  the  choice  and  the  treatment  of  the  epochs  of 
Eastern  History  which  appear  in  the  following  pages,  I 
have  been  guided  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  well 
as  by  the  wish  to  exemplify  some  of  (he  principles  kid 
down  in  my  Introductory  Lectures.  The  form  of  Lectures ' 
lent  itself  to  this  mode  of  handling  the  subject ;  and,  if  the 
result  should  bear  the  appearance  of  a  didactic  rather 
than  of  a  historical  work,  I  have  endeavoured  to  rectify 
this  defect  by  the  references  to  authorities  which  begin, 
and  by  the  chronological  tables  which  end,  the  volume. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  these  epochs  (the  Council 
of  Nicrea),  though  receiving  mucli  attention  from  French 
and  German  writers,  has  never  been  thoroughly  described 
by  any  English  historian.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  I^ 
have  gone  into  every  detail.  I  lake  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning  some  of  the  subordinate  topics  to  which  allu- 
sions have  been  made  throughout  the  Ixcturcs,  and  which 
might  well  be  followed  up,  in  a  supplemental  volume  on 
the  Churdi  of  Constantinople  and  Greece,  properly  so 
called.  The  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  have 
never,  as  far  as  1  know,  been  described  with  all  the  details 
which  could  be  given.  The  life  of  Chrysostom  has  never 
been  fully  told.  The  Iconoclastic  controversy  is  full  of 
interest  for  the  hisiorj'  both  of  art  and  religion.  A  full 
account  has  yet  to  be  given  of  the  rupture  between  the 
Greek  and  1-atin  Churches,  and  of  the  attempted  recon- 
ciliation in  the  Council  of  Florence.  The  rise  of  the 
monastic  community  of  Athos,  and  of  the  dispute  on  the 
Light  of  Tabor,  forms  a  separate  episode.  The  revival  of 
the  national  church  of  Greece  contains  many  germs  of  hope 
for  the  future.  A  continuous  history  of  Greek  theology, 
from  its  peculiarities  in  the  Eastern  Fathers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  through  the  schools  of  Constantinople, 

'  Mow  of  Ihc  Leclurcj  are  printed        KiisiamlEiBhlhstttmdcnicdfraniivni 
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down  to  its  last  great  effort  in  the  revival  of  letters  in  tho 
West,  and  its  influence  on  the  Cambridge  Platonic  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  through  them,  on  John 
Wesley,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  still,  I  believe,  a 
desideratum. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  other 
religions  of  the  East,  which  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fortunes  of  Eastern  Christendom,  I  have  been 
restrained,  by  my  personal  ignorance  of  the  languages  and 
customs  of  most  of  those  countries,  from  offering  more  than 
a  few  general  remarks  on  the  one  most  directly  connected 
with  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Eastern  branch  of  it, 
namely,  Mahometanism.  But,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  the  labours  of  the  eminent  scholar  who  has  already 
done  so  much  for  elucidating  in  this  country  the  nature  of 
Oriental  religions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Max 
Miiller  may  be  induced  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  genius 
and  learning  in  drawing  forth  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
religions  of  Asia  and  the  Christian  faith  to  each  other,  in 
their  past  history  and  in  their  future  prospects. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Russian  Church  are  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  a  sphere  of  history  which  probably  will, 
in  each  succeeding  generation,  grow  in  importance.  If  this 
volume  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  those  Russians 
whose  hospitality  I  enjoyed  during  my  stay  at  Moscow  in 
1857,  I  trust  that  they  will  pardon,  not  only  the  inaccuracies 
in  detail  which  a  stranger  can  hardly  escape,  but  the  diver- 
gence of  the  general  point  of  view  from  which  a  western 
European  must  regard  the  Church  and  Slate  of  Russia. 
There  is  an  expressive  proverb  written  over  the  house  of 
Archbishop  Plato  in  the  forests  of  the  Troitza  Convent — 
'  Let  not  him  who  comes  in  here  carry  out  the  dirt  that  he 
'  finds  within."  If  this  precept  is  not  altogether  practicable 
for  an  impartial  traveller,  I  can  yet  truly  say  that  my  chief 
impressions  are  those  of  gratitude  for  the  intelligence  and 


courtesy  with  which  I  was  received,  both  among  laymen  and 
ecclesiastics.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hope  that  those  kind 
friends  at  Moscow,  to  whom  I  would  especially  commend 
this  part  of  my  volume,. may  receive  it  as  a  token  of  sincere 
hope  and  good  will  for  their  country  in  this  great  crisis  of 
its  social  existence,  and  its  entrance  on  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  their  Empire. 

CiiBisT  Church,  Oxford: 
JUartA  6,  1861. 


PREFACE   TO  FIFTH  EDITION. 

I  WOULD  ADD  to  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
Preface  and  in  the  Fourth  Lecture  the  interesting  Bio- 
graphy of  Chrysostom  by  the  Rev,  W.  W,  Stephens,  the 
two  learned  Dissertations  of  the  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort, 
and  the  elaborate  work  of  Professor  Swainson  on  the 
Creeds. 

The  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Lectures  on 
the  Russian  Church  might  have  received  many  additional 
illustrations  from  my  visit  to  Russia  in  1874  ;  but,  as  the 
general  impression  derived  from  my  earlier  visit  in  1857 
remains  unchanged,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
Lectures  imaltered. 


DlANULT,  WSSTUINSTEK:  1876. 
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THE   PROVINCE  OF   ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORV, 

Whek  Christian  the  Pilgrim,  in  his  progress  towards  the 
Celestial  City,  hailed  by  the  highway  side  at  the  Palace  of 
which  the  narnc  was  Beautiful,  he  was  told  that '  he  should 
■  not  depart  till  they  had  shown  him  the  rarities  of  that 
'place.  And  first  they  had  him  into  the  study,  where  they 
'showed  him  records  of  the  greatest  antiquity:'  in  which 
was  'the  pedigree  of  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  the  Son  of  the 
•Ancient  of  Days.  .  ,  .  Here  also  were  more  fully  re- 
'  corded  the  acts  that  he  had  done,  and  the  names  of  many 
'hundreds  that  he  had  taken  into  his  service  ;  and  how  he 
'had  placed  them  in  such  habitations,  that  could  neither  by 
'length  of  days  nor  decays  of  nature  be  dissoh'ed.  Then 
'  they  read  to  him  some  of  the  worthy  acts  that  some  of 
'  his  servants  had  done  ;  as  how  they  had  subdued  kingdoms, 
'wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
'  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the 
'edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
'waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of 
'the  aliens.  Then  they  read  again,  in  another  part  of  the 
'records  of  Ihe  house,  how  willing  their  Lord  v 
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'offered  great  affronts  to  his  person  and  proceedings.     Here 
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'  also  were  several  other  histories  of  other  famous  things,  of 
'all  which  Christian  had  a  view  ;  as  of  thin^  both  ancient 
'and  modem,  together  with  prophecies  and  predi 
'things  that  have  their  certain  accomplishment,  both  to  the 
'  dread  and  amazement  of  enemies,  and  the  comfort  and 
'solace  of  pilgrims.' 

These  simple  sentences  from  the  fajniliar  story  of  our 
childhood  contain  a  true  descrijition  of  the  subjects,  method, 
and  advantages  of  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which 
I  now  propose  to  unfold  in  preparation  for  the  duties  which 
I  have  been  called  to  discharge.  And  with  this  object,  " 
be  my  endeavour  in  this  opening  Lecture  to  reduce  to  order 
the  treasures  which  were  shown  to  solace  and  cheer  the 
Pilgrim  on  his  way,  by  defining  the  limits  of  the  province  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

I,  First,  then,  where  does  Ecclesiastical  History  com- 
mence ?  Shall  we  begin  with  the  Reformation — with  the 
Beginning  framework  of  religion  with  which  we  ourselves  are 
^^^^'  specially  concerned?  Or  with  ihc  new  birth  of 
Hiiimy.  Christendom,  properly  so  called,  in  the  foundation 
of  modern  Europe?  Or  with  the  close  of  the  first  century 
— with  the  age  of  those  to  whom  we  accord  the  name  of  our 
'Fathers'  in  the  Christian  faith?  In  a  certain  sense,  each 
of  these  periods  may  be  taken,  and  by  different  classes  of 
men  always  will  be  taken,  respectively,  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  history  of  the  Church.  But,  if  we  are  fixing,  not  merely 
the  accidental  limits  of  convenience,  but  the  true  limits  in- 
volved in  the  nature  of  the  subject  ;  if  Ecclesiastical  History 
means  the  History  of  the  Church  of  God  ;  if  that  history  is 
one  united  whole  ,  if  it  cannot  be  understood  without  em- 
bracing witliin  its  range  the  history  of  the  events,  of  the  per- 
sons, of  the  ideas  which  have  had  the  most  lasting,  the  most 
powerful  effect  on  every  stage  of  its  course  ;  we  must  ascend 
far  higher  in  the  stream  of  time  than  the  sixteenth, 
fifth,  or  the  second  century,^beyond  the  Reformers,  beyond 
the  Popes,  beyond  the  Fathers. 
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....  Far  in  the  dim  distance  of  primeval  ages,  is  dis- 
cemed  the  first  figure  in  the  long  succession  which  has 
ctn  ef  never  since  been  broken,  —  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
Abntwm.  [j,g  Patriarchal  chief,  followed  by  his  train  of  slaves 
and  retainers,  surrounded  by  his  herds  of  camels  and  asses, 
moving  westward  and  southward,  he  knew  not  whither, — the 
first  Father  of  the  universal  Church,— Abraham,  the  founder 
of  the  Chosen  People,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  whose  seed 
was  to  be  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore,  as  the  stars  for 
multitude. 

Earlier  manifestations  doubtless  there  had  been  of  faith 
and  hope ;  in  other  countries  also  than  Mesopotamia  or 
Palestine  there  were  yearnings  after  a  higher  world  But 
the  call  of  Abraham  is  the  first  beginning  of  a  continuous 
growth ;  in  his  character,  in  his  migration,  in  his  faith  was 
bound  up,  as  the  Christian  Apostle  weil  describes,  all  that 
has  since  formed  the  substance  and  fibre  of  the  history  of 
the  Church. 

From  this  point,  then,  we  start,  and  from  this  shall  be 
prepared  to  enter  on  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel,  as 
the  true  beginning  and  prototype  of  the  Christian 
?i«lr^  Church.  So  in  old  times  it  was  ever  held ;  to  the 
wi^ToT  Apostolicageitcouldnotbeotherwise;  even  E  use - 
fccd|i>uri.  bins,  writing  for  a  special  purpose,  is  constrained  to 
commence  his  work  by  going  back  (almost  in  the 
words  with  which  I  opened  this  lecture)  lo  '  records  of  the 
'greatest  antiquity,  showing  the  pedigree  of  the  Son  of  the 
'  Ancient  of  Days,'  both  divine  and  human ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  ever- increasing  materials  of  later  times,  the  elder  dis- 
pensation has  been  included,  actually  or  by  implication,  in 
some  of  the  greatest  n-orks  on  Ecclesiastical  Histoid-.  So  it 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  however  much,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  or  perspicuity,  we  may  divide  and  sub- 
divide what  is  in  itself  one  whole.  Speaking  religiously, 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  can  never  be  separated 
from  the  Ufe  of  its  Divine  Founder,  and  that  life  cannot  be 
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separated  from  the  previous  history',  of  which  it  was  the 
culmination,  the  explanation,  the  fuifiimcnL  Speaking 
philosophically,  the  history  of  the  religious  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  Europe  cannot  be  understood  without  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  Semitic 
race  which  found  their  highest  expression  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  natioa 

Nor  is  it  only  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  forma!  completeness 
that  we  must  thus  combine  the  old  and  the  new  in  our 
lu  ptmVat  historical  studies.  Consider  well  what  that  history 
iniERii.  J5^ — what  a  field  it  opens,  what  light  it  receives,  what 
light  it  gives,  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  so  regarded.  So  far 
from  being  exempt  from  the  laws  of  gradual  progress  and 
development  to  which  the  history  of  other  nations  is  subject, 
it  is  the  most  remarkable  exemplification  of  those  laws.  In 
no  people  does  the  history  move  forward  in  so  regular  a 
course,  through  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  as  in  the 
people  of  Israel  In  none  are  the  beginninj,',  middle  and 
end  so  clearly  distinguished,  each  from  each.  In  none  has 
the  beginning  so  natural  and  so  impressive  a  preparation  as 
that  formed  by  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs.  In  none  do  the 
various  stages  of  the  history  so  visibly  lead  the  way  to  the 
consummation,  which,  however  truly  it  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  opening  of  a  new  order,  is  yet  no  less  truly  the  end  of 
the  old  And  nowhere  does  the  final  consummation  more 
touchingly  linger  in  the  close,  more  solemnly  break  away 
into  new  forms  and  new  life,  than  in  the  last  traces  of  the 
effects  of  the  Jewish  race  on  the  Apostolic  age. 

The  form,  too,  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  one  of  all  others  most  attractive  lo  the  historical  student. 
Out  of  a  great  variety  of  documents,  sometimes  contempo- 
raneous, sometimes  posthumous,  sometimes  regular  narra- 
tives, sometimes  isolated  fragments,  is  to  be  constructed  the 
picture  of  events,  persons,  manners,  most  diverse.  The 
style  and  language  of  primitive  abruptness,  pregnant  with 
meaning,  are  eminently  suggestive.     The  historical  annals 
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are  combined  with  rich  and  constant  illustration,  from  what 
in  secular  hterature  would  be  called  the  poets  and  orators  of 
the  nation.  There  is  everything  to  stimulate  research,  even 
did  these  remains  contain  no  more  than  the  merely  human 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  records  of  any  great  and 
ancient  people. 

But  the  sons  of  Israel,  as  we  all  know,  are  much  more 
than  this.  They  are,  literally,  our  spiritual  ancestors :  their 
imagery,  their  poetry,  their  very  names  have  de- 
idij™™*  scended  to  us;  their  hopes,  their  prayers,  their 
iiao°^h  psalms  are  ours.  In  their  religious  life  we  see  the 
analogy  of  ours ;  in  gradual,  painful,  yet  sure  un- 
folding of  divine  truth  to  them,  we  see  the  likeness 
of  the  same  light  dawning  slowly  on  the  Christian  Church, 
They  are  truly  'our  ensamples,'  Through  the  reverses,  the 
imperfections,  the  sins  of  His  ancient  Church,  we  see  how 
'God  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  lime 
'past  to  our  fathers,'  bringing  out  of  manifold  infirmity  the 
highest  of  all  blessings,  as  we  trust  that  He  may  still,  through 
like  ^-icissiiudes,  to  the  Church  of  the  present  and  to  the 
Church  of  the  future. 

Political  principles,  we  are  told,  are  best  studied  in  the 
History  of  classical  antiquity,  because  they  are  there  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  with  a  perfect  abstraction  from  those 
particular  associations  which  bias  our  judgment  in  modern 
and  domestic  instances.  And  so,  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church,  we  find  the  principles 
of  all  religious  and  ecclesiastical  parties  developed,  not 
amidst  names  and  events  which  are  themselves  the  subjects 
of  vehement  controversy,  but  in  a  narrative  of  acknowledged 
authority,  free  from  all  the  bitterness  of  modern  watch- 
words, and  yet  with  a  completeness  and  variety  such 
within  the  same  compass  could  be  found  in  no  modem 
church  or  natioa 

Reproduce  this  history  with  all  the  detail  of  which  it 
Recall  Abraham  resting  under  the  oak  of  Mamre ; 
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Joseph  amidst  the  Egyptian  monuments  ;  Moses  tinder  the 
cliffs  of  Horeb  ;  Joshaa  brandishing  his  outstretched  spear ; 
Samuel  amidst  his  youthful  scholars ;  David  surrounded  by 
his  court  and  camp  ;  Solomon  in  his  Eastern  state  ;  the 
wild,  romantic,  solitary  figure  of  the  great  Elijah  ;  '  the 
'  goodly  fellowship '  of  gifted  seers,  lifting  up  their  strains 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  they  have  been  well  described,  like 
some  great  tragic  chor^is,  as  kingdom  after  kingdom  falls  to 
ruin,  as  hope  after  hope  dies  and  is  revived  again.  Repre- 
sent in  all  their  distinctness  the  several  stages  of  the  history, 
in  its  steady  onward  adrance  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  from 
Sinai  to  the  Jordan,  from  the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem,  from  the 
Law  to  the  Judges,  from  the  Judges  to  the  Monarchy,  from 
the  Monarchy  to  the  Prophets,  from  the  Prophets  to  the 
great  event  to  which,  not  the  Prophets  only,  but  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  whole  nation  had  for  ages  born  witness. 

Let  us  not  fear  lest  our  reverence  should  be  diminished 
by  finding  these  sacred  names  and  high  aspirations  under 
the  garb  of  Bedouin  chiefs  and  Egyptian  slaves  and  Oriental 
kings  and  Syrian  patriots.  The  contrast  of  the  ancient 
inward  spirit  with  the  present  degraded  condition  of  the 
same  outward  forms  is  the  best  indication  of  the  source 
whence  that  spirit  came.  Let  us  not  fear  lest  we  should, 
by  the  surpassing  interest  of  the  story  of  the  elder  church, 

I  be  templed  to  foi^et  the  end  to  which  it  leads  us.  The 
more  we  study  the  Jewish  histori-,  the  more  shall  we  feel 
that  it  is  but  the  prelude  of  a  vaster  and  loftier  history,  with- 
out which  it  would  be  itself  unmeaning.  The  voice  of  the 
old  dispensation  is  pitched  in  too  loud  a  key  for  the 
ears  of  one  small  people.'  The  place  of  the  Jewish  nation 
is  too  strait  for  the  abode  of  thoughts  which  want  a  wider 
room  in  which  to  dwell.  The  drama,  as  it  rolls  on  through 
its  successive  st;:^es,  is  too  majestic  to  end  in  anything  short 
of  a  divine  catastrophe. 
<  I  im  indebiEd  rL>r  IhU  upnuion  lo  a  lUilcini  Kimoa  af  P 
fltlllB(Y^i.p,«=). 
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This  is  a  brief  but  necessary  sketch  of  the  first  part  of 
our  subject  This  is  the  ancient  period  of  Ecclesiastical 
Historj'.  Its  full  treasures  must  be  unfolded  hereafter.  Its 
accessories  belong  to  other  departments  of  study.  The 
critical  interprewtion  of  the  sncred  books  in  which  the 
history  is  contained  falls  under  tlie  province  of  General 
Theology  and  Exegesis ;  the  explanation  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  are  written  I  gbdly  leave  to  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  the  Professor  of  Greeic.  But  the  history  itself 
of  the  chosen  people,  from  Abraham  to  the  Apostles,  belongs 
to  this  Chair  by  right ; '  and,  if  health  and  strength  are 
spared  to  me,  shall  also  belong  to  it  in  fact 

IL  The  fortunes,  however,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  afler 
the  flesh  form  but  a  smail  portion  of  the  fortunes  of  his 
j^^^  descendants  after  the  spirit ;  they  are,  as  I  have 
^^«M  said,  but  the  introduction  to  the  history  which 
■id]  Ku-  rises  on  their  ruin.  With  the  close  of  tlie  Apos- 
tolic  age  the  direct  influence  of  the  chosen  people 
expires ;  neither  in  religious  nor  in  historical  language  can 
the  Jewish  race  from  this  time  forward  be  said  to  be  charged 
with  any  divine  message  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Indi- 
vidual instances  of  long  endurance,  of  great  genius,  of  lofty 
character,  have  indeed  arisen  amongst  them  in  later  times  ; 
but,  since  the  days  when  the  Gahlean  Apostle,  S.  John,  slept 
his  last  sleep  under  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  no  son  of  Israel 
has  ever  exercised  any  widespread  or  lasting  control  over 
the  general  condition  of  mankind. 

We  stand,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
lilce  travellers  on  a  mountain  ridge,  when  the  river  which 
Be^ninf  they  have  followed  through  the  hills  is  about  to 
^^^  burst  forth  into  the  wide  plain.  It  is  the  very  like. 
«iHi«ory.  ness  of  j^^  world-famous  view  from  ihe  range 
of  the  Lebanon  over  the  forest  and  city  of  Damascus. 
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The  stream  has  hitherto  Rowed  in  its  narrow  channel,  its 
course  marked  by  the  contrast  which  its  green  strip  of  vege- 
tation presents  to  the  desert  mountains  through  which  it 
descends.  The  further  we  advance  the  more  remarkable 
does  the  contrast  become  ;  the  mountains  more  bare,  the 
rivei-bed  more  rich  and  green.  At  last  its  channel  is  con- 
tracted to  the  utmost  limits  ;  the  cliffs  on  each  side  almost 
close  it  in  ;  it  breaks  through  and  over  a  wide  extent,  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  it  scatters  a  flood  of  vegetation  and  life, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rise  the  towers  and  domes  of  the 
great  city,  the  earliest  and  the  latest  type  of  human  grandeur 
and  civilisation. 

Such  is  the  view,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  beneath 
our  feet,  which  Ecclesiastical  History  presents  to  us,  as  we 
rest  on  the  grave  of  the  last  Apostle  and  look  over  the 
coming  ages  of  our  course.  The  Church  of  God  is  no 
longer  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  nation.  The 
life  and  the  tnith,  concentrated  up  to  this  point  within  the 
narrow  and  unbending  character  of  the  Semitic  race,  have 
been  enlarged  into  the  broad,  fluctuating,  boundless  destinies 
of  the  sons  of  Japheth.  The  thin  stream  expands  and  loses 
itself  more  and  more  in  the  vast  field  of  the  histor>-  of  the 
world.  The  Christian  Church  is  merely  another  name  for 
Christendom  ;  and  Christendom  soon  becomes  merely  an- 
other name  for  the  most  civilised,  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  important  nations  of  the  modem  habitable  world 

What,  then,  it  may  he  asked,  is  the  difference  hence- 
Kciuiantor  forward  between  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  ? 
^^^j.  How  far  are  the  duties  of  this  professorship  separ- 
oi  Hii.«y-  able  from  those  of  the  Chair  of  Modem  History  ? 

To  a  great  extent,  the  two  are  inseparable  ;  they  cannot 
be  torn  asunder  without  infinite  loss  to  both.  It  is  indeed 
tnie  that,  in  common  parlance.  Ecclesiastical  History  is 
often  confined  within  limits  so  restricted  as  to  render  such 
a  distinction  only  too  easy.  Of  the  numerous  theological 
terms,  of  which  the  original  sense  has  been  de&ced,  marred, 
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£pped  by  the  base  currency  o(  the  world,  few  have 
o  much,  in  few  has  '  the  gold  become  so  dim,  the 
e  gold  so  changed,'  as  in  the  word  '  ecclesiastical' 
The  substantive  from  which  it  is  derived  has  fallen  far  below 
hs  ancient  Apostolical  meaning,  but  the  adjective  '  ecclesi- 
*  ostical'  has  fallen  lower  still.  It  has  come  to  signify,  not 
the  religious,  not  the  moral,  not  even  the  social  or  political 
interests  of  the  Christian  community,  but  often  the  very 
opposite  of  these — its  merely  accidental,  outward,  cere- 
monial machinery.  We  call  a  contest  for  the  retention  or 
the  abolition  of  vestments  'ecclesiastical,'  not  a  contest  for 
the  retention  or  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  We  in- 
clude in  '  ecclesiastical  history '  [he  life  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant bishop  or  the  most  wicked  of  Popes,  not  the  life  of 
the  wisest  of  philosophers  or  the  most  Christian  of  kings. 
But  such  3  limiDtion  is  as  untenable  in  fact  as  it  is  untrue 
in  theory.  The  very  stones  of  the  spiritual  temple  cry  out 
against  such  a  profanation  of  the  rock  from  which  they  were 
hewn.  If  the  Christian  religion  be  a  matter,  not  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  but  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  ;  if  the 
Christian  Church  be  not  a  priestly  caste,  or  a  monastic 
order,  or  a  little  sect,  orahandful  of  opinions,  but  'the  whole 
'  congregation  of  faithful  men,  dispersed  throughout  the 
'  world  ; '  if  the  very  word  which  of  old  represented  the 
chosen  'people'  (\a«)  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  'laity;' 
if  the  Biblical  usage  of  the  phrase  '  Ecclesia  '  literally  justifies 
Tertullian's  definition,  C^di  /res  sunt  laid.  Hi  est  ecclesia; 
then  the  range  of  the  history  of  the  Church  is  as  wide  as 
the  range  of  the  world  which  it  was  designed  to  penetrate, 
as  tlie  whole  body  which  iis  name  includes. 

By  aviolent  efibrt,  no  doubt,  the  two  spheres  can  be  kept 
^mlR;  by  a  compromise,  tacit  or  understood,  the  student  of 
each  may  avoid  looking  the  other  in  the  face ;  under  special 
drctunstances,  the  intimate  relation  between  the  course  of 
and  the  course  of  human  affairs  may  be 
side.    Josephus  the  priest  may  pass  over 
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in  absolute  silence  the  new  sect  which  arises  in  Galilee  to 
disturb  the  Jewish  hierarchy.  Tacitus  the  Philosopher  may 
give  nothing  more  than  a  momentary  glance  at  the  miser- 
able superstition  of  the  fanatics  who  called  themselves 
Christians.  Napoleon  the  conqueror,  when  asked  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  to  visit  the  holy  city,  may  make  his  haughty 
reply, — '  Jerusalem  does  not  enter  into  the  line  of  my  opera- 
'  tions.'  But  this  is  not  the  natural  nor  the  usual  course  of 
the  greatest  examples  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Observe  the  description  of  the  Jewish  Church  by  the  sacied 
historians.  Consider  the  immense  difference  for  all  future 
ages,  if  the  lives  of  Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  and  Elijah  had 
been  omitted,  as  unworthy  of  insertion,  because  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  priestly  tribe;  if  the  Pentateuch  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  Boole  of  Leviticus  ;  if  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  had  limited  themselves  to  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  or  even  of  Nathan  and  Gad.  Re- 
member also  the  early  chroniclers  of  Europe ;  almost  all  of 
them  at  once  the  sole  historians  of  their  age,  yet  even  by 
purpose  and  profession,  historians  only  of  the  Church.  Take 
but  one  instance,  the  Venerable  Bede.  His  '  Ecclesiastical 
'  History  of  England '  begins,  not  with  the  arrival  of  Augus- 
tine, but  with  tiie  first  dawn  of  British  civilisation  at  the 
landing  of  Ctesar;  and,  for  the  period  over  which  it  extends, 
i^  even  when  least  satisfying,  almost  the  only  authority  for 
the  fortunes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth. 

In  later  times,  since  history  has  become  a  distinct  science, 
the  same  testimony  is  still  borne  by  the  highest  works  of 
genius  and  research  in  this  wide  field.  Gibbon's  '  Decline 
'  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  '  is,  in  great  part,  however 
reluctantly  or  unconsciously,  the  history  of  '  the  rise  and 
'  progress  of  the  Christian  Churcli.'  His  true  conception  of 
the  grandeur  of  his  subject  extorted  from  him  that  just  con- 
n  which  his  own  natural  prejudice  would  have  refused; 
and  it  was  remarked  not  many  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Newman, 
that  up  to  that  time  England  had  produced  no  other  Eccle- 
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siastical  History  worthy  of  the  name.  This  reproach  has 
since  be«n  removed  by  the  great  work  of  Dean  Milman;  but 
it  is  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  that  very  history  that  it 
embraces  within  its  vast  circumference  the  whole  story  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  Even  in  that  earlier  period  when  the 
world  and  the  Church  were  of  necessity  distinct  and  antago- 
nistic, Arnold  rightly  perceis'ed,  and  all  subsequent  labours 
in  this  field  tend  to  the  same  result,  that  each  will  be  best 
understood  when  blended  in  the  common  history  of  the 
Empire  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the 
development  of  the  Christian  society  within  its  bosom,  whilst 
by  that  society  it  was  itself  undermined  and  superseded. 
And  the  two  chief  historians  of  France  and  England  in  re- 
cent times— Guizot  in  his  Lectures  on  French  Civilisation, 
Macaulay  in  his  English  History— have  both  strongly  brought 
out,  as  necessai}'  parts  of  their  dissertations  or  narratives,  the 
religious  influences  which  by  inferior  writers  of  one  class 
have  been  neglected,  or  by  those  of  another  class  been  rent 
from  their  rutural  context 

Never  let  us  think  that  we  can  understand  the  history  of 
the  Church  apart  from  the  history  of  the  world,  any  more 
than  that  we  can  separate  the  interests  of  the  clergy  from  the 
interests  of  the  laity,  which  are  the  interests  of  the  Church 
St  Urge. 

How  to  adjust  the  relations  of  the  two  spheres  to  each 
other  is  almost  as  indefinite  a  task  in  history  as  it  is  in  prac- 
tice and  in  philosophy.  In  no  age  are  they  pre- 
^Kt'bt-  cisely  the  same  Sometimes,  as  in  the  period  of 
wiJfJci^-  ^^*^  Roman  Empire,  the  influence  of  one  on  the 
Hiiai  Hi>-  other  is  more  by  contagion,  by  atmosphere,  even 
by  contrast,  than  by  direct  intercourse.  Sometimes 
the  main  interest  of  religious  tiistory  hangs  on  an  institution, 
like  Episcopncj-;  on  a  war,  like  the  Crusades  ;  on  a  person, 
like  Luther.  In  some  periods,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
combination  of  the  secular  and  religious  elements  will  be 
effected  by  the  political  or  the  intellectual  influence  of  the 
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clergy.  The  lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbuty  and  the 
lives  of  ihe  Prime  Ministers  of  England  are  for  five  hundred 
years  almost  indivisible.  The  course  of  European  revolution 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  moves  round  the  throne  of  the 
Papacy.  Or  again,  the  rise  of  a  new  power  or  character 
will,  even  in  these  very  ages,  suddenly  transfer  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  men  to  some  high-minded  ruler  or  gifted  writer, 
who  is  for  the  time  the  true  arbiter  or  interpreter  of  the  in- 
terests and  the  feelings  of  Christendom.  In  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  centur>',  it  is  not  a  priest  or  a  Pope,  but  a  king 
and  an  opponent  of  Popes,  wlio  stands  forward  as  the  ac- 
knowledged representative  of  the  Christian  Church  In  Europe; 
S.  Louis  in  France,  not  Gregory  IX.  in  Rome.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  it  is  not  a  schoolman  or  a  bishop  that  we 
summon  before  us  as  the  best  exponent  of  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity; it  is  not  the  'seraphic'  or  the  'angelic  doctor,'  btit 
the  divine  poet  Dante,  who  reveals  to  us  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  whole  age  respecting  this  world  and  the  next. 
And  if  we  pass  to  our  own  country,  he  must  be  a  blind 
guide  who  would  take  us  through  the  English  Reformation 
without  seeing  on  every  stage  of  it  the  impress  of  the  iron 
will  and  broad  aims  of  Henry  VIII, ;  or  who  would  portray 
the  English  Church  without  recognising  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  Elizabeth.  Or  yet  again,  of  all  our  brilliant  Eng- 
lish divines  of  the  seventeenth  century-,  there  is  not  one  who 
can  be  fairly  said  lo  have  exercised  as  much  influence  over 
the  popular  theology  of  this  nation,  as  has  been  undoubtedly 
exercised  by  a  half-heretic  half-Puritan  la)TTian,  the  author 
of '  Paradise  Lost' 

These  instances  indicate  with  sufficient  precision  the  de- 
vious yet  obvious  path  which,  without  losing  sight 
diymigiM*  ^^  ^^^  wide  horizon  on  the  one  hand,  or  without 
cTtJ*^  undue  contraction  of  his  view  on  the  other,  the 
Kctioiuii.  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History  may  safely  follow. 
■"■  we  may  for  a  moment  return  to  our  former 
position  and  imagine  ourselves  overlooking  the  broad  ex- 
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panse  into  which  the  stream  bursts  forth  from  the  moun- 
tains of  its  early  stages,  our  purpose  henceforth  will  be,  not 
so  much  to  describe  the  products  of  the  forest  or  the  buildings 
of  the  city  which  have  grown  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
but  to  track  the  river  itself  through  its  various  channels, 
under  its  OT'erhanging  thickets,  through  the  populous  streets 
and  gardens  to  which  Jt  gives  life ;  to  see  what  are  its  main, 
what  its  tributary  streams:  what  the  nature  of  lis  waters;  how 
far  impregnated  with  new  qualities,  how  far  coloured,  by  the 
various  soils,  vegetations,  uses,  through  which  they  pass;  to 
trace  their  secret  flow,  as  they  go  softly  through  the  regions 
which  they  fertilise ;  not  finding  ihcm  where  they  do  not 
exist,  not  denying  their  power  where  they  do  exist ;  to  wel- 
come their  sound  in  courses  however  tortuous ;  to  acknow- 
ledge their  value  however  stained  in  their  downward  and 
onward  passage.  Diflicult  as  it  may  often  be  to  find  the 
stream,  yet  when  it  Is  found  it  will  guide  us  to  the  green  pas- 
tures of  this  world's  wilderness,  and  lead  us  beside  the  still 
waters. 

Three  landmarks,  at  least,  may  be  mentioned,  by  which 
this  course  of  Ecclesiastical  History  may  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  history  generally. 

First,  there  are  institutions,  characters,  ideas,  words,  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  religious,  especially  to  the  Christian, 
principle  in  man,  and  to  nothing  besides.  There  are  virtues 
and  truths  now  in  the  world,  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  Christian  society:  and  there  are  corruptions 
of  those  virtues  and  of  those  truths,  which  have  produced 
crimes  and  errors  to  be  ascribed  also,  though  remotely  and 
indirectly,  to  the  same  source.  There  are  events  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  history — revolutions,  wars,  divisions  of  races 
and  nations—which  in  themselves  can  hardly  be  called  reli- 
gious, but  which  have  at  least  one  aspect  distinctly  religious. 
There  are  also  institutions,  customs,  ceremonies,  even  ves- 
tures and  forms  of  Ritual,  in  which,  though  originally  pagan 
oi  secular.  Christian  ideas  have  now  become  fixed  so  as  to 
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be  inseparable  (rom  them.     All  these  it  is  the  task  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  to  adjust  and  discriminate. 

Secondly,  in  every  age,  even  the  worst,  there  have  been 
beneath  the  surface  latent  elements  of  religious  life  and  of 
active  goodness,  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  bring  to  light, 
as  the  true  signs  of  a  better  world  beyond,  and  of  the 
Divine  Presence  abiding  with  us  even  here, — a  Church,  as 
it  were,  within  a  Church  ;  a  '  remnant,'  to  use  the  language 
of  the  older  covenant 

Thirdly,  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  though  usually 
flowing  in  the  tracks  marked  out  for  it  by  the  great  national 
and  geographical  boundaries  of  tlie  world,  yet  has  a  course 
not  always,  and  therefore  not  of  necessity,  identical  with  the 
channel  of  human  civilisation.  In  the  history  of  the  Church 
as  in  that  of  the  world,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  in  that  of  the  Jewish,  there  is  a  distinct  unity  of  parts,  an 
onward  progress  from  scene  to  scene,  from  act  to  act,  to- 
wards an  end  yet  distant  and  invisible ;  a  unity  and  a 
progress  such  as  give  consistency  and  point  to  what  would 
else  be  a  mere  collection  of  isolated  and  disjointed  facts. 

;t  us  then,  before  we  conclude,  briefly  notice 
""'^  the  successive  stages  through  which,  eventually, 
Churth.  our  course  of  study  must  lead  us,  and  the  interest 
especially  attaching  to  each. 

The  first  period  is  that  which  contains  the  great  ques- 
1.  Tht  tnn-  *'""'  ^"lost  the  greatest  which  Ecclesiastical 
■jwn^^  History  has  to  answer, — How  was  the  transition 
of  ttw  Aoo-  eflected  from  the  age  of  the  Apostles  to  the  age  of 
ch^Khof'  the  Fathers,  from  Christianity  as  we  see  it  in  the 
iheFMbm.  jj^^  Testament,  to  Christianity  as  we  see  it  in  the 
next  century,  and  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  seen  it 
ever  since  ? 

No  other  change  equally  momentous  has  ever  since 
affected  its  fortunes,  yet  none  has  ever  been  so  silent  and 
secret  The  stream,  in  that  most  critical  moment  of  its 
passage  from  the  everlasting  hills  to  the  plain  below,  is  lost 
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lo  our  view  at  the  very  point  where  we  are  most  anxious  to 
watch  it  J  we  may  hear  its  struggles  under  the  overarching 
rocks  i  we  may  catch  its  spray  on  the  boughs  that  overlap 
its  course  ;  but  the  torrent  itself  we  see  not,  or  see  only  by 
imperfect  glimpses.  It  is  not  so  much  a  period  for  Ecclesi- 
astical History  as  for  ecclesiastical  controversy  and  con- 
jecture, A  fragment  here,  an  allegory  there  ;  romances  of 
unknown  authorship  ;  a  handful  of  letters  of  which  the 
genuineness  of  every  portion  is  contested  inch  by  inch  ;  the 
summary  examination  of  a  Roman  magistrate  ;  the  plead- 
ings of  two  or  three  Christian  apologists  ;  customs  and 
opinions  in  the  very  act  of  change  ;  last  but  not  least,  the 
faded  paintings,  the  broken  sculptures,  the  rude  epitaphs  in 
the  darkness  of  the  catacombs,— these  are  the  scanty,  though 
attractive,  materials  out  of  which  the  likeness  of  the  early 
Church  must  be  reproduced,  as  it  was  working  its  way,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  '  under  ground,'  under  camp 
and  palace,  under  senate  and  forum, — 'as  unknown,  yet 
'wcH  known  ;  as  dying,  and  behold  it  lives.' 

This  chasm  once  cleared,  we  find  ourselves  approaching 
the  point  where  the  storj'  of  the  Church  once  more  becomes 
TboArricu  history — becomes  once  more  the  historj-,  not  of 
Chorehti.  J^n  isolated  community,  or  of  isolated  individuals, 
but  of  an  organised  society  incorporated  with  the  political 
systems  of  the  world.  Already,  in  the  close  of  the  second 
and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  Churches  of  Africa, 
now  seen  for  a  few  generations  before  their  linal  disap- 
pearance, exhibit  distinct  characters  on  the  scene.  They 
arc  the  stepping-stones  by  which  we  cross  from  the  obscure 
to  the  dear,  from  chaos  to  order.  Of  these  the  Church  of 
Carthage  illustrates  the  rise  of  Christianity  in  the  West,  the 
Church  of  Egypt  that  of  Christianity  in  the  East, 

But  the  first  great  outward  event  of  the  actual  history  of 
the  Church  is  its  conversion  of  the  Empire ;  and,  in  close 
connection  with  this,  its  first  wide  sphere  in  the  face  of 
mankind,  is  the  Oriental  world  out  of  which  it  sprang, 
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and  in  which  the  externa!  forms  of  its  early  organisation  can 
still  be  most  dearly  studied.     In  the  usages  of  the  ancient 

systems  which  have  grown  up  on  that  soil — Coptic, 
J^^™"  Greek,  Asiatic — we  may  still  trace  the  relics,  the 
^f^-JP";  fossilised  relics,  of  the  old  Imperial  Church.' 
^itm        In  the  period  of  the  first  Councils,  and  in  some 

passages  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  fortunes  of 
the  Eastern  Church  are  identified  with  the  fortunes  of 
Christendom.'  Its  connection  with  the  general  course  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  subsequent  times  depends  chiefly 
on  two  developments  of  religious  life  of  a  very  diflerent 
kind  from  each  other,  the  rise  of  Mahometan  ism,*  and  the 
rise  of  the  Church  and  Empire  of  Russia.* 

With  the  exception  of  these  three  periods  or  stages,  and 
viewed  as  part  of  the  continuous  history  of  the  Church, 
Eastern  Christianity  must  be  considered  but  as  the  tem- 
porary halting-place  of  the  great  spiritual  migration  which, 
from  the  day  that  Abraham  turned  his  face  away  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  has  been  stepping  steadily  westward. 

Another  and  a  wider  sphere  was  in  store  for  the  progress 
of  the  Church  than  its  own  native  regions  ;  another  and  a 
•n,cL»tin  nobler  conquest  than  that  of  its  old  worn-out 
Church.  enemy  on  the  tottering  throne  of  the  CjEsars. 
The  Gothic  tribes  descended  on  the  ancient  world  ;  the 
fabric  of  civilised  society  was  dissolved  in  the  mighty  crisis; 
the  Fathers  of  modern  Europe  were  to  be  moulded,  sub. 
dued,  educated.  By  whom  was  this  great  work  effected  ? 
Not  by  the  Empire— it  had  fled  to  the  Bosphorus  ;  not  by 
the  Eastern  Church— its  permanent  conquests  were  in  an- 
other direction.  In  the  Western,  Latin,  Roman  clergj',  in 
the  missionaries  who  went  forth  to  Gaul,  to  Britain,  and  to 
Germany,  the  barbarians  found  their  first  masters  ;  in  the 
work  of  controlling  and  resisting  the  fierce  soldiers  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  lay  the  main  work,  the  real  foundation,  the 
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chief  temptation  of  the  Papacy.  From  the  day 
Leo  III.  placed  the  crown  of  the  new  Holy  Roman  Gernian 
Empire  on  the  head  of  Charlemagne,  the  stream  of  human 
progress  and  the  stream  of  Christian  life,  with  whatever 
inlcrtuptions,  eddies,  counter- currents,  flowed  during  the 
;n  centuries  in  the  same  channeL  As  the  history 
of  the  earlier  stages  revolved  round  the  characters  of  tlie 
Fathers  or  of  the  Emperors,  so  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  all  their  crimes  and  virtues,  revolved  (it  is  at 
once  the  confession  of  their  weakness  and  iheir  strength) 
round  the  character  and  policy  of  the  Popes.  ANTiat  good 
they  did,  and  what  good  they  failed  to  do,  by  what  means 
they  rose,  and  by  what  they  fell,  during  that  long  period  of 
their  power,  form  the  main  questions  by  which  their  claims 
must  be  tested. 

And  now  a  new  revolution  was  at  hand,  almost  as 
terrible  in  its  appearance  and  as  trying  in  its  results  as  any 
The  Re-  ''"^'  '^^  gono  before.  The  fountains  of  the  great 
"■™''™-  deep  were  again  broken  up.  New  wants  and  old 
evils  had  met  together.  The  failure  of  the  Crusades  had 
shaken  men's  belief  in  holy  places.  Long  abuses  had 
shaken  their  belief  in  Popes,  bishops,  monasteries,  sacra- 
ments, and  saints.  The  revival  of  ancient  learning  had 
reveakd  truth  under  new  forms.  The  invention  of  printing 
had  raised  up  a  new  order  of  scribes,  expounders,  readers, 
writers,  clergy.  Institutions  which  had  guided  the  world 
for  a  thousand  years,  now  decayed  and  out  of  joint,  gave 
way  at  the  moment  when  they  were  most  needed  Was  it 
possible  that  the  Christian  Church  should  meet  these  trials 
as  it  had  met  those  which  had  gone  before  ?  It  had  lived 
through  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  had  lived  through  the  ten 
persecutions  ;  it  had  lived  through  its  amalgamation  with 
the  Empire  ;  it  had  lived  through  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians :  but  could  it  live  through  the  struggles  of  internal 
dissolution?  could  it  ]ive  through  the  shipwreck  of  the 
whode  outward  fabric  of  its  existence  ?  could  the  planks  of 
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the  vessel,  scattered  on  the  face  of  the  raging  flood,  be  so 
put  together  again  as  to  form  any  shelter  from  the  storm, 
any  home  on  the  waters?  Did  the  history  of  the  Church 
come  to  an  end,  as  many  thought  it  would,  when  its  ancient 
organisation  came  to  an  end,  in  the  great  change  of  the 
Reformation  ? 

Wc  know  that  it  still  lived  on.  That  it  survived  at  all  is 
the  best  proof  which  it  has  yet  presented  of  its  inherent 
Pmuiuni-  vitality  ;  that  it  survived,  in  a  purified  form,  is 
"™-  the  best  pledge  of  its  future  success.     To  ancient 

Christianity,  to  Byzantine  Christianity,  to  Roman  Christi- 
anity, was  now  added  the  fourth  and  equally  unmistakable 
form  of  Protestant  Christianity :  like  the  others,  clothed  in 
an  outward  shape  of  its  own,  and  confining  itself  specially 
to  distinct  branches  of  the  European  family,  yet  also  pene- 
trating with  its  spirit  institutions  and  nations  outwardly  most 
repugnant  to  it  Amid.<it  many  conflicts,  therefore.  Ecclesi- 
astical History  still  continues  in  the  genera]  tracks  that  were 
opened  for  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Whatever  political 
troubles  have  agitated  the  world  since  that  time,  and  what- 
ever changes  may  be  fermenting  in  the  inner  heart  and 
mind  of  the  Church,  none  have  since  altered  ils  outward 
aspect  and  divisions.  In  one  respect  a  wide  difierence 
exists  between  the  history  of  Christendom  as  it  was  before, 
and  as  it  has  been  since,  the  Reformation.  Henceforward 
we  cannot  follow  its  course  as  a  whole  :  each  country  must 
have  its  own  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  its  own  civil  history. 
Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Holland,  Geneva,  Scotland,— the  very 
names  have  each,  in  theological  language,  a  peculiar  pathos 
and  significance  imparled  by  the  Reformation.  In  each 
that  great  event  awakened  a  different  note  as  it  traversed 
their  several  chords.  Still  there  are  three  countries  in  which, 
beyond  all  others,  the  religious  history  of  Europe  has  been 
specially  carried  on. 

It  is  in  France  that  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  during 
the  last  three  centuries  have  been  most  visibly  represented 
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in  the  brightest  and  in  the  darkest  colours.  The  Gallican 
Chorch,  in  the  sevenieenih  century  the  most  brilliant  in 
Tin  FrtKh  Europe,  brilliant  alike  in  its  works  of  active  mercy 
S^TtlS'  ^"^  '"  ''^  almost  Augustan  age  of  great  divines, 
Revoiunon.  —Vincent  of  Paul,  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  Pascal,— be- 
came in  the  eighteenth  century  the  miserable  parent,  and 
then  the  victim,  of  the  great  con\-ulsion  which,  whilst  it 
shook  the  belief  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  France  for 
eleven  year^  suppressed  it  altogether.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion must  always  be  considered  as  an  epoch  in  the  religioiis 
history  of  man.  Not  only  was  its  hostility  to  the  Christian 
faith  the  most  direct  that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  days 
of  Julian  ;  not  only  did  it  spring,  in  great  measure,  out  of 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  French  clergy,  the  Church  of  Dubois 
and  of  Talleyrand  ;  but  it  [assessed  in  itself  that  frightful 
energy  which,  as  has  been  truly  observed  by  its  latest  ex- 
ponent,' can  only  be  likened  to  the  propagation  of  a  new 
reli^on— the  wild  fanaticism,  the  proselytism,  the  self-devo- 
tion, the  crimes,  as  though  of  a  Western  Mahomet 
of  what  its  oivn  disciples  have  often  called  il 
a  parody,  a  new,  distorted  edition  of  the  Gospel.  Not  only 
is  its  history  instructive  as  a  moral  warning  to  all  existing 
Churches,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  great  religious  storms 
of  former  ages,  but  it  changed  the  whole  external  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  on  the  Continent  generally,  and  in  the 
inward  sifting  and  trial  of  the  religious  thoughts  of  men,  its 
effects  can  still  now  be  felt,  even  in  countries  the  furthest 
removed  from  its  immediate  influence. 

Germany,  the  seat  of  the  original  movement  of  the 
Reformation,  has  never  lost  the  hold  wiiieh  it  then  first 
j^,Q^„„„  acquired  on  the  reason  and  imagination  of  man- 
°'''^-  kind.  Its  collective  power  as  a  Church  has  been 
too  impalpable  to  attach  itself  to  any  definite  course  of  out- 
ward events.     But  its  individual  divines  have,  more  than 
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any  others,  taken  the  place  occupied  by  the  schoolmen  c€ 
the  middle  ages.     No  others,  within  the  last  hundred  year^ 
have  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  rest  of   ; 
Europe,  as  the  philosophical  and  critical  theologians  of  the 
German  universities. 

And  this  leads  us  finally  to  the  third  great  ecclesiastical  ' 
system  which  stands  alone  and  apart,  yet  with  its  own  pccu- 
Th«  churth  ''^''  mission,  in  the  general  fortunes  of  tho  Western 
of£D(iisd.  Church.  At  least  for  Englishmen,  no  Ecclesiasiical 
History  since  the  Reformation  can  be  so  instructive  as  that 
of  our  own  Church  of  England,  To  see  how,  out  of  that 
wide  shipwreck  t!ie  fragments  of  our  vesseJ  were  again 
pieced  togelher ;  how  far  it  has  realised  the  essential  con- 
dition of  the  ark  on  the  stormy  waters  ;  how  far  it  has  con- 
tained within  itself  the  necessary,  though  heterogeneous, 
elements  of  our  national  faith  and  character ;  how  far  it 
may  still  hope  to  do  so ;  what  is  its  connection  with  the 
past,  what  its  hold  upon  the  future ; — this  is  the  last  and 
most  important  task  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  historiaiL 
The  peculiar  constitution  of  our  Slate  has  borne  the  brunt 
and  survived  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution :  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  Church  that  it 
should  in  like  manner  meet,  overcome,  and  absorb  the 
shock  of  the  new  thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  directly 
or  indirectly  that  last  of  European  movements  has  given 
birth. 

I  have  been  induced  thus,  at  the  outset,  to  dwell  on 

this  broad  extent  of  prospect,  first,  because  it  is  only  by  a 

just  appreciation  of  the  whole  that  any  part  can  be 

"""^  properly  understood  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I 
wish  to  impress  on  my  hearers  the  many  points  of  contact 
which  Ecclesiastical  History  presents  to  the  various  studies 
of  this  place.  If  at  times  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  oppressed 
with  the  load  which  has  to  be  taken  from  the  stores  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Palace,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  remember  that  there 
are  many  travellers  passing  along  the  same  load  who  will,. 
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simost  of  necessity,  lighten  the  burden  and  cheer  the 
journey  by  their  common  interest  in  the  treasures  borne 
away. 

One  such  has  been  before  me  in  this  .path,  my  lamented 
predecessor.  Personally,  he  was  almost  unknown  to  me. 
In  our  mode  of  dealing  with  (he  subject  before  us 
ve  might  have  widely  differed.  But  I  cannot  enter 
"'"*''  on  this  office  without  bearing  my  humble  testimony 
10  the  conscientious  industry  with  which,  as  I  have  heard 
from  those  who  attended  his  Lectures,  he  guided  them  over 
the  ru^ed  way  which  he  had  chosen  for  them  j  without 
expressing  my  grateful  sense  of  the  characteristic  forethought 
and  munificence  with  which  he  bequeathed  to  this  Chair  the 
valuable  endowment  of  his  library.  Still  more,  I  should  be 
doing  wrong  both  to  him  and  to  the  University,  were  I  not 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  I  have  always  understood 
was  the  chief  ground  of  the  respect  which  lie  commanded 
in  this  place.  He  was  emphatically  a  'just  man  ;'  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  that  rare  gift  of  public  integrity 
and  fairness  loo  rare  in  the  world,  too  rare  in  the  Church, 
too  rare  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  loo  rare  even  in  great  seats 
of  learning,  not  to  be  noticed  when  it  comes  before  us,  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  passes  away  with  the 
marked  approbation  and  regret  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  In 
times  of  much  angry  controversy  he  never  turned  aside  from 
his  straightforward  course  to  excite  needless  alarms.  He 
never  stooped '  to  win  theological  favour  by  attacking  un- 
popular names.  He  never  allowed  any  religious  sentiment 
or  fancy  to  interfere  with  his  manly  and  severe  sense  of  truth 
and  duty.  He  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  be  impartial 
without  weakness,  and  orthodox  without  bitterness.  May 
Ihe  University  long  remember  that  such  was  the  character 
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which  she  delighted  to  honour !  May  his  successors  in  this 
Chair  be  encouraged  and  enabled  to  act  and  to  speak  in  this 
most  important  respect  according  lo  his  example  ! 


For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  subjoin  the  leading  chro- 
nological divisions,  which  to  some  extent  cross  the  histori- 
cal and  geographical  provisions  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
Lecture. 
I.  The  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,     a.d.  30 — 312. 

1.  The  Apostolic  age.    30—70. 

2.  The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  Age.     70 — iGa 

3.  The  Age  of  Persecution.     160—312. 

II.  The  Church  of  the  Empire. 

Tk(  WtsUrn  Chunk.  Tht  Eastern  Church. 

I.  The  beginning  of  the     1.  The  age  of  ihe  Eastern  Coun- 
Roman  Church    and  cils.     312^781. 

of     Latin    Theology.     3.  The  rise  of  the  Greek  Empire 
312 — 476.  ^nd  Church.     330—1453. 

3.  The  rise  of  Moll araetan ism. 

632—732. 

4.  The    Rise    nf    ihe    Russian 

Church.     988— 1700, 


IIL  The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.     476—1517, 

1,  Conversion  of  the  Barbarians.    450-800. 

2,  The  Papacy  and  the  Crusades.    800- 

3,  The  Western  Ci       

malion.     1300-1517. 

rV.  The  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 


300. 
ind  Preludes  of  the  Refor- 


517—1789. 
.  The  crisis  of  the  Reformation.     i;i7— 1550. 
of  the  Reformation.     1550 — 166a 
of  Laiitudinarianism,  of  Methodism, 
lism,  and  of  German  theology.     1660—    | 


2.  The  wat 

3.  The  ris( 

Gallic; 
17B9. 
V.  The  French  Revolution.     1789—1815. 
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THK  STUDY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  of  all  historical  studies  that  of  | 
Ecclesiastical  History  is  the  most  repulsive.     We  seem  to  be 
_^^^^^    set  down  In  the  valley  of  the  Propliel's  vision, — 
EociniiiMi-   strewn  with  bones,   and  behold   they  are  '  very 

'  many,'  and  '  very  dry  ; '  skeletons  of  creeds,  of 
churches,  of  institutions ;  trodden  and  traversed  by  the 
feet  of  travellers  again  and  again  ;  the  scapegoat  of  one 
age  lying  lifeless  by  the  scapegoat  of  the  nent ;  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  once  filled  the  world  with  their 
noise,  and  are  now  dead  and  cold  ;  the  salt  shores  of  a 
baireD  sea,  which  throws  up  again  dead  and  withered  the 
branches  which  the  river  of  life  had  cast  into  it  full  of 
beauty  and  verdure, — the  very  reverse  of  that  green  pro- 
spect which  I  set  before  you  in  my  opening  lecture  ;  the 
more  drear)-,  it  may  be  said,  from  the  wide  extent  into 
which  it  spreads.  '  How  are  we  to  give  interest  to  such  a 
'  task  ;  how  shall  the  healing  streams  p»enetrate  into  those 
'  dead  waters  ;  how  shall  those  dry  bones  live?  ' 

There  may  be  many  answers  to  this  question,  but  I  shall 
content  myself  with  the  most  obvious.     Remember  that  of  all 

these  things  there  is  a  history.     These  relics,  these 

institutions,  these  characters  (Like  them  at  their 
Jiiinif^    worst),  had  each  a  part  to  play  amongst  mankind  ; 

they  were  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  or 
they  dwelt  with  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves ;  they 
were  living  human  spirits,  or  they  were  the  instruments  of 
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living  human  spirits ;  however  decayed,  however  antiquated 
they  may  be,  yet  in  their  very  age  they  have  an  interest  which 
no  novelty  can  give.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  enter  on  Eccle- 
siastical History,  whether  in  its  wider  or  its  narrower  sense, 
with  the  feeling  of  fresh  enthusiasm  which  inspires  the  dis- 
coverers of  unexplored  regions  whether  in  science  or  liistory, 
'  the  first  who  ever  burst  into  the  silent  sea,*  or  secluded 
ruins,  which  no  eye  of  man  has  seen  before.  But  we  can 
enter  tipon  it  with  the  yet  deeper  delight  which  fills  our 
minds  as  we  feel  rising  beneath  our  feet  the  ground  of  the 
Seven  Hills ;  or  as  we  gaze,  knowing  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  gazed  before  us,  on  the  everlasting  outline 
of  the  PjTamids.  So  view  the  history  of  the  Church,  even 
in  its  most  lifeless  and  withered  forms  ;  so  view  it  as  part 
of  a  whole,  as  once  having  lived,  as  lii'ing  still  in  ourselves, 
as  destined  to  live  on  in  future  generations ;  so  prophesy 
over  its  dry  bones  as  they  lie  scattered  and  disjointed  over 
the  surface  of  the  world, — and  we  shall  soon  hear  'a  noise 
'and  a  shaking,'  and  'the  bones  will  come  together,'  each 
to  each,  and  '  the  breath  will  come  into  them,  and  they  will 
'  live  and  stand  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.' 

Let  me  point  out  how  this  remedy  is  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  Take,  for  example,  the  history  of  doc- 
1.  HiMory  trines  and  opinions.  Many  ecclesiastical  histories 
ofUucmna.  contain  little  else ;  half  of  theology  is  taken  up  in 
elating  them.  How  immensely  do  they  gain  in  liveliness, 
in  power,  in  the  capacity  of  being  understood  and  appreci- 
ated, if  we  view  them  through  the  medium  of  the  lives, 
characters,  and  circumstances  of  those  who  received  and 
taught  them!  Trace  the  actual  course  of  any  opinion  or 
dogma;  see  the  infiuences  by  which  it  was  coloured;  com- 
f)are  the  relative  importance  attached  to  it  at  one  period 
and  another;  ask  how  far  the  words  in  which  it  has  been 
expressed  convey  the  same  or  a  different  meaning  to  us  or 
to  our  fathers;  discover,  if  possible,  its  fountain-head  in  the 
time  the  country,  or  the  person  in  which  it  first  originated. 
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IxMkat  AugusiinJanism  asitarosem  the  mind  of  Augustine; 
at  Lutheranisra  as  it  was  conceived  by  Luther;  at  Wesley- 
anism  as  it  was  set  forth  by  Wesley.  It  will  cease  to  be  a. 
phantom,  it  will  speak  to  us  as  a  man:  if  it  is  an  enemy,  we 
shall  slay  it  more  easily ;  if  a  friend,  we  shall  embrace  it 
more  wannly. 

Still  more  is  this  the  case  ftith  the  kindred  subject  of 
Confessions  and  Articles  of  Faith,  If  we  regard  them 
merely  in  their  cut  and  dried  results,  they  may  in- 
ef'cncdi  deed  serve  many  useful  ends ;  they  supply  stakes 
"  to  make  hedges  against  intruders,  planks  10  cross 
our  enemy's  trenches,  faggots  to  burn  heretics.  But  go  to  the 
soil  from  which  they  sprang.  Watch  them  in  their  wild, 
native,  luxuriant  growth.  Observe  the  moss  which  has 
grown  over  their  stems,  the  bough  rent  away  there  and 
grafted  in  here,  the  branches  inextricably  intertwined  with 
adjacent  thickets.  So  regarded,  they  will  not  be  less,  but 
more,  of  a  shelter;  we  shall  not  value  them  the  less  for  un- 
derstanding them  better.  Figure  to  yourselves,  as  you  read 
any  creeds  or  confessions,  the  lips  by  which  ihey  were  first 
uttered,  tht  hands  by  -.vhich  they  were  first  written.  Hear 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  it  summed  up  in  its  few  simple  sen- 
tences the  belief  of  the  Roman  martyrs.  Watch  the  Nicene 
Bishops  meeting  each  other,  and  their  opponents,  and  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bithynian  lake.  Listen  to  the  triumphs  of  Clovis  and  Re- 
cared  over  the  Arians  of  France  and  Spain,  the  rising  storms 
between  East  and  West,  and  you  will  more  clearly  catch  the 
true  meaning  of  their  echo  in  the  old  Latin  h)*mn,  Quicun- 
gueimlt,  then  first  welcomed  into  the  worship  of  Western 
Europe.  Read  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church  in  their 
successive  mutilations,  excrescences,  variations.  Go  to  that 
most  precious  of  collegiate  hbraries  in  the  sister  Univer- 
sity, where  the  venerable  autograph  which  contains  them 
may  still  be  seen:  look  at  the  signatures  of  those  whose 
names  ate  affixed:  conceive  the  persons  whom  those  names 
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represent :  imagine  them  as  any  one  who  has  ever  taken  part 
in  any  council,  or  commission,  or  committee,  or  conclave  of 
any  kind  wliatever,  can  and  must  imagine  them ;  one  sacri- 
ficing,  another  insisting  on,  a  favourite  expression ;  a  new 
turn  given  to  one  sentence,  a  charitable  colour  thrown  over 
another;  the  edge  of  a  sharp  exclusion  blunted  by  one  party, 
the  sting  of  a  bitter  sarcasm  drawn  by  another.  Start  from 
this  view,  as  certain  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  by  the  facts  of  history,  both  universal  and  par- 
ticular. Regard  confessions  of  faith  in  this  their  only  true 
historical  light,  and  in  that  light  many  a  new  glimpse  will  be 
obtained  of  their  practical  justice  and  moderation ;  many 
a  harsh  expression  will  be  explained,  many  a  superfluous 
scrtiple  of  honest  minds  will  vanish  away,  many  a  foolish 
controversy  will  be  extinguished  for  ever. 

But  the  proper  material  for  Ecclesiastical  History  is,  after 
all,  not  institutions  or  opinions,  but  events  and  persons. 
Ill  Hi.-  Leviticus  and  the  Proverbs  have  their  own  special 
««iu^inr]  value,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  amongst  the 
p™™*-  '  historical  books '  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Bing- 
ham's learned  work,  however  useful  as  an  auxiliary,  contains 
'  the  antiquities,'  not  the  history,  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  on  its  special  incidents  and  characters  that  the  vitaliqr 
of  any  history  depends.  How  can  we  best  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  these? 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the 
question  can  only  be  fully  answered  in  each  particular  case. 
Gtnenii  Whatever  way  will  best  enable  each  man,  in  his 
itudy.  Q^.f,  peculLtr  situation,  character,  and  opportunities, 

to  remember  and  understand,  and  profit,  that  is  to  him  the 
best,  and  can  be  taught  only  by  consulting  his  own  experi- 
ence. 

For  general  readers,  the  best  genera!  counsel  which  can 
be  given,  is  that  which  I  have  already  indicated.  Study  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  collateral  sub- 
jects with  which  it  is  bound  up ;  let  us  keep  our  eyes  and 
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ears  open  to  the  religious  aspects  of  historj-,  and  they  will 
break  in  upon  us,  we  know  not  whence,  or  how. 

Let  OS  read  also,  whatever  we  do  read,  as  elsewhere,  so 
hetf^  in  the  works  of  eminent  historians  rather  than  in  those 
of  writers  without  a  name  and  without  a  character ;  and  yet 
more,  read,  if  possible,  works  which  describe  what  ihey  de- 
scribe at  length  and  in  detail,  and  which  therefore  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  memory  and  imagination,  rather 
than  in  the  crowded  pages  of  meagre  abstracts,  which  are 
forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  Great  works  and  full  works,  not 
small  works  and  short  works,  are  in  the  end  the  best  economy 
of  time,  as  well  as  of  everything  else. 

But  this  leads  me  to  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
instructive,  though  (it  may  be)  not  the  only  practicable, 
p^^^ji^  course  to  be  followed  by  those  who  wish,  in  the  true 
HudT  rf  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  '  students'  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  or  to 
Study  every  event  in  detail,  for  time  and  labour  would  fail ; 
we  need  not  do  it  compendiously,  for  this  has  been  done  10 
our  hands  again  and  again,  and  of  late  years  with  such 
candour  and  research  as  to  render  any  further  work  of  the 
kind  superfluous.  One  method  remains  to  us,  at  once  the 
most  obvious  and  the  most  interesting.  Lay  aside  the  lesser 
events,  or  read  them  only  so  far  as  to  preserve  a  continuous 
knowledge  of  the  general  thread  of  the  history  :  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  briefer  narratives,  when  clearly  and  ably 
written,  are  of  substantial  use.  But  study  tlie  greater  events, 
scenes,  places,  and  revolutions  in  all  the  detail  in  which  they 
can  be  represented  to  us. 

Take,  for  example,  the  General  Councils  of  the  Church. 
They  are  the  pitched  battles  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Ask 
TinCouo.  yourselves  the  same  questions  as  you  would  about 
*^  the  battles   of  military  histor>\     Ask  when,   and 

where,  and  why  ihey  were  fought.  Put  before  your  minds 
all  the  influences  of  the  age,  which  there  were  confronted 
and  concentrated  from  different  quarters  as  in  one  common 
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focus.     See  why  they  were  summoned  to  Nicaea,  to  Con- 
stance,  to  Trent :  the  locality  often  contains   here,  as  ia 
actual  battles,  the  key  of  their  position,  and  easily  connects  J 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  age  with  its  general  history  1 
and  geography.     Look  at  the  long  procession  as  it  cnleis   ] 
the  scene  of  assembly;  see  who  was  present,  and  who  was 
absent'     Let  us  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  several 
characters  there  brought  together,  so  that  we  may  recognise 
them  as  old  friends  if  we  meet  them  again  elsewhere.    Study 
their  decrees,'  as  expositions  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of 
the  time;  study  ihem,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  advised  us  to  study 
the  statutes  of  our  own  ancient  Parliaments ;  see  what  evils 
are  most  condemned,  and  what  evils  are  left  uncondemned  ; 
observe  how  far  their  injunctions  are  stiil  obeyed,  or  how 
far  set  at  nought,  and  ask  in  each   case  the  reason  why. 
Read  them,  as  I  have  just  now  noticed,  with  the  knowledge 
given  to  us  by  our  own  experience  of  all  synods  of  all  kinds: 
read  them  with  the  knowledge  which  each  gives  of  every 
other.     Do  this  for  any  one  Council,  and  you  will  have  t 
made  a  deep  hole  into  Ecclesiastical  History.  I 

And  still  more  let  this  same  rule  be  followed  with  reganl  M 
to  persons.  Take  any  one  character.  It  may  be  we  shall  ' 
^  .,  .  be  attracted  towards  him  by  some  accidental  con- 
nudyof  nection  ;  it  may,  and  should  rather,  be  on  account 
■rui  men.  ^j.  j^.^  pre-eminent  greatness.  Do  not  Set  him  leave 
you  till  you  have,  at  any  rate,  reL-iined  some  one  distinctive 
feature  by  which  you  will  know  him  again  in  the  multitudes 
amongst  which  he  will  else  be  lost  ;  some  feature  of  mind 
or  person  which  he  has,  and  which  others  have  not.'  J 

Many  of  us  must  have  read,  in  part  at  least,  Neandei's  J 
'  History  of  the  Christian  Church.'  and  will  have  admired,  1 
Neindrr      as  ever}'  one  must  admire,  the  depth,  the  tender- 
"yti'Sr  "sss,  the  delicacy  of  Christian  sentiment  which 
Church.       pervades  the  whole  of  his  vast  work,  and  fulfils  his 
own  beautiful  motto,  '  It  is  the  heart  which  makes  the  theo- 

'  S«  Lecron  III.  ■  S«  Lccium  V.  ■  S«  Lecium  VI.  VII.  XI.  XIL 
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'logjan,' — J^ictus  Ihtologum  facit.  Yet,  without  disparaging 
the  value  of  such  a  mirror  of  Cliristian  history  in  such  a 
character,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  often  rather  the 
theologian  than  the  historian  whose  works  we  read  ;  that  it  is 
often  rather  the  thoughts,  than  the  actual  persons  and  deeds, 
of  men,  that  he  is  describing  to  us.  They  are  the  ghosts  of 
Oasian,  rather  than  the  heroes  of  Homer  ;  they  are  refined, 
they  arc  spiritualised,  to  that  degree,  that  their  persotmlity 
almost  vanishes ;  the  stars  of  heaven  shine  through  them  : 
but  we  have  no  hold  on  their  earthly  frames ;  we  can  trace 
no  human  lineaments  in  their  features,  as  they  pass  before 
us.  Let  us  endeavour  to  fill  up  this  outline  ;  however  much 
of  deeper  interest  it  may  have  for  the  more  philosophical 
mind,  it  will  hardly  lay  hold  on  the  memory  or  the  affections  of 
the  more  ordinary  student,  unless  it  is  brought  closer  to  our 
giasp.  How  differently  we  learn  to  estimate  even  Ncander 
himself,  according  as  we  merely  regard  him  as  a  thinker  of 
holy  thoughts,  the  writer  of  a  good  book,  or  as  we  see  the 
venerable  historian  in  his  own  proper  person, — his  black, 
shaggy,  overhanging  ej'ebrows,  and  his  strong  Jewish  physi- 
ognomy revealing  the  nation  and  religion  to  which  he  first 
belonged, — working  at  his  history  night  and  day  with  in- 
satiable ardour,  to  show  to  his  unconverted  countrymen 
what  Christianity  really  was  ;  abstracted  from  all  thought  of 
worldly  cares,  of  food,  and  dress,  and  money,  and  times  ; 
living,  dying,  buried  in  the  affections,  in  the  arms,  of  his 
devoted  pupils  1  \Vhat  by  proximity  of  time  we  are  enabled 
to  do  for  the  historian,  true  research  usually  enables  us  to 
do  for  those  whom  he  describes.  Watch  their  first  ap- 
pearance, their  education,  their  conflicts,  their  death-beds, 
Observe  their  relative  position  to  each  other  ;  see  what  one 
did  which  another  would  not  have  done,  what  one  thought 
or  said  which  to  another  would  have  been  heretical  or 
superstitious  ;  or,  lastly,  what  all  did,  and  said,  and  thought 
in  common. 

If  I  were  to  name  one  especial  excellence  amongst  the 
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many  which  render  Mr,  Grote's  great  achievement 
RfprtwnM-  portant  an  addition,  not  merely  to  Grecian  His- 
dT«iMii™of  tory,  but  to  all  historical  study,  of  whatever  kind, 
si"™""*-  it  would  be  the  keen  discrimination  with  which  he 
presents,  not  merely  distinct  characters,  but  distinct  types  of 
character  in  the  lineage  of  the  Grecian  mind,  whom  before 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  much  as  we  usually 
regard  the  fixed  stars — their  distance  from  each  other  being 
lost  in  comparison  with  the  distance  from  ourselves.  In 
these  contrasts  and  combinations  of  character  we  find  exactly 
what  is  most  needed  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Here, 
even  more  than  in  common  history',  we  are  apt  to  bJend 
together  the  different  persons  of  the  story  under  one  common 
class.  Yet  here,  even  more  than  in  common  history,  we 
ought  to  keep  each  separate  from  each,  if  we  would  leara 
the  lessons  they  have  to  teach  to  the  world.  Of  ordinary 
readers,  how  few  there  are  to  whom  the  Fathers,  the 
Schoolmen,  nay,  even  the  Reformers,  although  divided  as 
classes,  are  not  confounded  as  individuals  1  How  few  there 
are  who  can  trace  the  descent,  step  by  step,  as  the  genealogy 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  Church  U  unrolled  before  us !  From 
Ignatius  to  Cyprian,  from  Origen  to  Aihanasius,  from 
Athanasius  to  Augustine,  from  Augustine  to  Bernard,  from 
Bernard  to  Aquinas,  to  Tauler,  to  Luther,  how  wide  are  the 
gaps,  how  necessary  the  connection,  how  startling  the  differ- 
ence !  Or,  again,  in  the  more  outward  history,  how  various 
are  the  trains  of  association  awakened  by  the  successive 
representatives  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Papacy,  in  Con- 
stantine,  in  Clovis,  in  Charlemagne,  in  Barbarossa,  in 
Charles  V,  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Gregorj- 1.,  in  Gregory 
VII.,  in  Innocent  III.,  in  Leo  X.,  in  Sixtus  V.  !  Each  has 
his  own  message  to  deliver ;  each  has  his  own  work  to 
perform  ;  each  is  a  link  in  that  manifold  chain  which  conveys 
the  electric  spark  from  the  first  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Euscbius,  that  he  would  trace  the 
history  of  the  various  ancient  churches  through  the  suc- 
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tcssion  of  Bishops,  who  in  those  early  times  were  literally 
die  personifications  of  their  flocks.  It  is  a  yet  happier 
Urangement,  whenever  the  interest  of  the  history  of  the 
vhote  Church  can  be  concentrated  in  the  still  grander  suc- 
n  of  those  who  have  stood  forth  as  the  overseers  and 
Hides  of  Christendom,  whether  by  good  or  bad  eminence, 
•-not  only  from  generation  to  generation,  but  from  century 
D  century,  and  from  age  to  age. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  I  have  thus  recommended 
br  your  study  the  selection  of  the  detailed  representation 
htiotihii  of  some  one  event,  person,  or  institution,  of  com- 
'"'>»^-  manding  interest.  Not  only  will  it  furnish  us  with 
he  best  mode  of  giving  life  to  what  is  often  a  barren  labour, 
mt  ii  will  also  be  the  best  safeguard  against  many  of  the 
tviis  with  which  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History  is  beset 
First,  it  is  always  tiseful  to  be  reminded  of  the  various 
degrees  of  importance  in  the  different  events  and  institutions 
L  CnditicB  '^^  ^^^  ChurcK  There  is  no  more  common  error 
fimpan-  of  theological  students  than  to  regard  everj'thing 
HiimiaU  connected  with  religion  as  of  equal  significance. 
'"^  They  will  allow  of  no  light  or  shade,  no  difference 
[Oetween  things  essential  and  things  unessential,  no  pro- 
portion between  means  and  ends,  between  things  moral 
.Xnd  things  ceremonial,  between  things  doubtful  and  things 
certain.  Against  this  levelling  tendency  of  ecclesiastical 
■tudy,  History  lifts  up  a  warning  which  may  be  heeded  when 
bD  else  fails.  Believe  that  Athanasius  and  Augustine  are 
worthier  objects  of  interest  than  Flavian  or  Optatus,  and 
you  will  have  made  one  step  towards  believing  that  there  is 
a  gradation  of  importance  in  the  several  controversies  in 
which  the  Church  has  been  engaged.  Believe  that  the 
invasion  and  conversion  of  the  barbarians  was  the  great 
crisis  and  work  of  mediaeval  religion,  and  you  will  have 
made  a  step  towards  believing  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
bas  higher  aims  than  the  disputes  respecting  the  observance 
'Of  Easter,  or  the  shape  of  the  clerical  tonsuie. 
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Secondly,  this  combination  of  study  round  one  main 
object  solves,  in  part,  the  difficulty  which  I  noticed  in  my 
II  CobU  ''"'  Lecture,  respecting  the  relations  of  Civil  and 
M^^  Ecclesiastical  Hisiorj-.  The  subordinate  peisons 
Ectioiui-  and  events  of  each  may  be  easily  divided  from  one 

""'"  another.  But  the  greater  characters  of  necessity 
combine  both  elements ;  they  are  the  meeting  points  of  the 
two  spheres  of  human  life ;  they  rise  above  the  point  of 
divergence  ;  they  show  that  in  the  most  important  moments 
of  social  and  individual  action  all  the  influences  of  lifci 
physical,  intellectual,  political,  moral,  corae  together  ;  in 
these  cases,  whatever  we  may  do  elsewhere,  we  cannot  dis- 
entangle the  web  without  breaking  it  Those  divisions  of 
history  which  we  sometimes  see  under  the  heads  of  '  civil 
'  and  military,' '  political,' and  'religious,'  though  convenient 
for  common  wars  or  common  controversies,  yet  Utterly  fail 
when  they  touch  an  age  like  the  Reformation,  though 
possible  in  the  cases  of  Melanchthon  or  Jeremy  Taylor, 
break  down  entirely  when  applied  to  Luther  or  Oliver 
CromwelL  The  unity  of  puqjose  which  is  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  any  great  mind,  the  close  connection  of  leading 
ideas  which  is  the  main  interest  of  any  great  age,  is 
grievously  marred  when  we  have  to  seek  the  disjointed 
fragments  from  different  quarters,  and  take  up  over  and 
over  again  the  thread  of  the  same  interrupted  sloty. 

Thirdly,  this  same  method  will  be  a  protection 
tic>D,ua>i»t  gainst  the  prevailing  sin  of  ecclesiastical  historians 
"'     — exclusiveness  and  partiality. 

It  is  well  known  that  Eusebius  openly  avows  his  intention 
of  relating  only  those  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  of 
Palestine  which  would  reflect  credit  on  the  Church,  and  that 
Milner  constructs  his  whole  history  on  the  principle  that  he 
will  omit  all  mention  of  ecclesiastical  wickedness,  and  record 
only  the  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  virtue.  Such  a  process 
however  edifying  and  useful  for  certain  purposes,  yet  is  never 
wholly  safe,  and  happily  is  rendered  almost  impossible  ai 
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soon  as  we  wish  to  consider  the  full  character  and  bearings  of 
any  person  or  institution  on  which  we  are  engaged.  If  once 
we  are  inspired  with  a  genuine  desire  of  seeing  the  man  as 
he  rcaJly  was,  if  he  was  worth  being  seen  at  all,  we  shall  not 
be  satisfied  unless  we  see  him  altogether.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  the  sacred  history  of  the  Jewish  Church 
is  our  best  example.  We  there  see,  not  the  lialf,  but  the 
whole,  of  David.  We  are  told  not  only  of  his  goodness,  but 
of  his  sins ;  and  wc  can  there  judge  how  wonderfully  the 
history  of  the  Church  has  gained  by  such  a  frank  disclosure  : 
how  ihin,  how  pale  in  comparison,  would  that  biography 
have  been,  had  the  darker  side  been  suppressed,  and  the 
bright  side  only  exhibited.  Such  a  completeness  of  view  we 
are  almost  driven  to  lake,  when  we  explore,  not  one,  but  all 
the  sources  whence  our  knowledge  can  be  drawn. '  AV'e  may 
still  lament  that  the  story  of  the  lion  is  so  often  told  only  by 
the  man,  that  ihe  lives  and  opinions  of  heretics  can  be  traced 
only  in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox,  that  the  clergy  hai'e  been 
so  often  the  sole  historians  of  the  crimes  of  the  laity.  But 
we  shall  have  learned  at  least  to  know  that  there  is  another 
side,  even  when  that  side  has  been  torn  away  or  losL  We 
shall  often  find  some  ancient  fragment  or  forgotten  parch- 
ment, like  that  which  vindicates  Edwy  and  Elgiva  from  the 
almost  unanimous  calumny  of  their  monastic  enemies.  We 
shall  see  that  in  the  original  biographies  of  Beckct,  partial 
though  they  be,  enough  escapes  to  reveal  that  he  is  not  the 
faultless  hero  represented  to  us  in  modern  martjTolog>'. 

The  mere  perusal  of  the  indiscriminate  praise  and  abuse 
lavished  on  the  same  person  by  two  opposite  historians  is 
instructive,  even  for  our  guidance  in  the  present.  The  mere 
collection  of  the  cross-fire  of  vituperation  from  modern  parti- 
sans IS  useful  as  teaching  us  distrust  in  any  one-sided  view  of 
the  past.  Selden,  who  knew  well  the  danger  and  falsehood 
of  extremes,  confines  his  advice  on  '  ecclesiastical  story '  to 
this  single  point— to  study  the  exaggerated  sutements  of 
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Baronius  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators 
on  the  other,  and  'be  our  own  judges.'  Nor  let 
suppose  thai  this  conflict  of  evidence  renders  the  attainment 
of  certainty  impossible.  Doubtless  there  are  many  points 
both  in  sacred  and  in  common  history,  both  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  records,  where  we  must  be  content  to  remain 
in  suspense.  History  will  have  left  half  its  work  undone, 
if  it  does  not  leach  us  humility  and  caution.  But  essential 
truth  can  almost  always  be  found,  truth  of  ali  kinds  can  with 
due  research  be  usually  found  :  she  lies,  no  doubt,  in  a  well  ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  she  is  there  if  we  dig  deep  enough. 
In  this  labour  teachers  and  students  must  all  work  together. 
What  one  cannot  discover,  many  at  work  on  the  same  point 
can  often  prove  beyond  doubL  Like  Napoleon  and  his 
comrades,  when  lost  in  the  quicksands  of  the  Red  Sea,  let 
each  ride  out  a  different  way,  and  the  first  that  comes  to 
firm  ground  bid  the  others  halt  and  follow  him. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  study  will  enable  us  all  from 
time  to  time  to  set  our  foot  on  that  firmest  of  all  ground, 
IV.  Rth-  which  every  student  of  history  ought  to  touch  once 
^"graii'nu.  '"  '^'^  '''"'^'  or'E'"^^  authorities.  We  cannot  do  it 
ihon.ici.  always,  but  by  the  mere  necessity  of  exploring  any 
one  subject  to  the  bottom  we  must  do  it  at  times.  It  will 
be  a  constant  charm  of  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People 
that  there  we  shall  rarely  be  absent  from,  at  any  rate,  the 
nearest  approaches  which  can  now  be  made  to  the  events 
described.  But  it  will  be  a  charm  also  in  the  minute  in- 
vestigation of  any  point  in  the  later  historj',  that,  however 
weli  told  by  modern  compilers,  there  is  almost  sure  to  be 
something  in  the  original  records  which  we  should  else  have 
overlooked.  How  inestimable  are  the  fragments  of  Hege- 
sippus  and  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Lyons  embedded 
in  the  rhetoric  of  Eusebius  !  How  lifelike,  in  the  dead  parti- 
sanship of  Strype,  are  the  letters,  injunctions,  and  narratives 
of  the  actors  whose  words  and  deeds  he  so  feebly  undertakes 
to  represent  1 
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And  original  records  are  not  confined  merely  to  contem- 
poraneous histories,  nor  even  to  contemporaneous  literature, 
sermons,  poems,  laws,  decrees.  Study  the  actual  siatues 
and  portraits  of  the  men,  the  sculptures  and  pictures  of  the 
events  :  if  they  do  not  give  us  the  precise  image  of  the  per- 
sons and  things  themselves,  they  give  us  at  least  the  image 
left  on  those  who  came  nearest  to  them.  Study  their  monu- 
ments, their  gravestones,  their  epitaphs,  on  the  spots  where 
they  lie.  Study,  if  possible,  the  scenes  of  the  everts,  their 
aspect,  their  architecture,  their  geography  ;  the  tradition 
which  has  survived  the  history,  the  legend  which  has  sur- 
wved  the  tradition  ;  the  mountain,  the  stream,  the  shapeless 
stone,  which  has  survived  even  history  and  tradition,  and 
legend. 

Take  two  examples  instead  of  a  hundred.  There  are  few 
more  interesting  episodes  in  modem  Ecclesiastical  History 
-  an  that  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.     But  the 

ibcCovc-  school  in  which  that  episode  must  be  studied  is 
Scotland  itself.  The  caves,  and  moors,  and  moss- 
hags  of  the  Western  Lowlands  ;  the  tales,  which  linger  still, 
of  the  black  charger  of  Claverhouse,  of  the  strange  encounters 
with  the  Evil  one,  of  the  cry  of  the  plover  and  peewit  round 
the  encampments  on  the  hillside,  are  more  instructive  than 
many  books.  The  rude  gravestones  which  mark  the  spots 
where  those  were  laid  who  bore  testimony  to 'the  covenanted 
'  work  of  reformation,  and  Christ's  kingly  government  of  His 
*  house,'  bring  before  us  in  the  most  lively,  because  in  the 
most  condensed,  authentic,  original  form,  the  excited  feeling 
of  the  lime,  and  the  most  peculiar  traits  of  the  religion  of 
the  Scottish  people.  Their  independence,  their  fervour,  their 
fierceness,  may  have  belonged  to  the  age.  But  hardly  out  of 
Scotland  could  be  found  tlieir  stubborn  endurance,  their 
thirst  for  vengeance,  their  investment  of  the  narrowest 
questions  of  discipline  and  ceremony  with  the  sacredness 
of  tiniversal  principles.  We  abnost  fancy  that  we  see 
survivors  of  the  dead  spelling  and  scooping  out  their  savage 
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rhymes  on  the  simple  monuments,  each  catching  from 
the  epithets,  the  texts,  the  names,  almost  Homeric  in  the 
simplicity  and  the  sameness  with  which  they  are  repeated 
on  those  lonely  tombstones  from   shore  to  shore  of  the 
Scottish  kingdom. 

Or  turn  to  a  similar  instance  of  kindred  but  wilder  interest 
What  insight  into  the  familiar  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the 
The  c»i»-  primitive  ages  of  the  Church  can  be  compared  to 
=™'*  that  afTorded  by  the  Roman  catacombs  !  Hardly 
noticed  by  Gibbon  or  Mosheim,  they  yet  give  us  a  likeness 
of  the  life  of  those  times  beyond  that  derived  from  any  of 
the  written  authorities  on  which  Gibbon  and  Mosheim  repose. 
Their  very  structure  is  significant ;  their  vast  extent,  their 
labyrinthine  darkness,  their  stifling  atmosphere,  are  a  stand- 
ing proof  both  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Christian  conver- 
sions, and  of  the  occasional  fury  of  the  heathen  persecutions. 
The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  and  paintings  place  before  us 
the  ideas  with  which  the  first  Christians  were  familiar ;  they 
remind  us,  by  what  they  do  not  contain,  of  the  ideas  with 
which  the  first  Christians  were  not  familiar.  We  see  with 
our  own  eyes  the  stories  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  sustained  the  courage  of  the  early  martjTS,  and 
the  innocent  mirth  of  their  early  festal  sacraments.  The 
barbarous  style  of  the  sculptures,  the  bad  spelling  and  coarse 
engraving  of  the  epitaphs,  impress  upon  us  more  clearly  than 
any  sermon  the  truth  that  the  weak,  and  base,  and  despised 
things  of  the  world,  were  chosen  to  bring  to  nought  the  things 
which  are  mighty.  He  who  is  thoroughly  steeped  in  the 
imagery  of  the  catacombs  will  be  nearer  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  early  Church  than  he  who  has  learned  by  heart  the  most 
elaborate  treatise  even  of  Tertullian  or  of  Origen. 

And  now,  having  set  before  you  the  method  of  the  study 
which,  for  all  who  enter  upon  it  seriously,  and  in  its  general 
Oppoituni-  featureseven  for  all  who  enter  upon  it  superficially, 
s  "d " ' '"  is  the  most  desirable,  let  me  briefly  notice  some  of 
the  special  opportunities  possessed  by  ourselves. 
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First,  if  there  ever  was  a  Church  in  which  Ecclesiastical 
.History  might  be  expected  to  flourish,  it  is  the  English. 
Unlike  almost  all  the  other  Churches  of  Europe, 
Omnh  of  alone  in  its  constitution,  in  its  origin,  in  ils  formu- 
laries,  it  touches  all  the  religious  elements  which 
have  divided  or  united  Christendom,  He  may  be  a  true 
■on  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  able  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  study  of  the  first  Four  Councils  to  which  the 
Statutes  of  our  constitution  refer,  or  of  the  mediseval  times 
in  which  our  cathedrals  and  parishes  were  bom  and  nur- 
tured. He  also  may  be  a  true  son  of  the  same  who  is  able 
to  hail  as  fellow- workers  the  great  reformers  of  Wittenburg, 
of  Geneva,  and  of  Zurich,  whence  flowed  so  strong  an  in- 
fluence over  at  least  half  of  our  present  fonniilaries.  But 
he  is  the  truest  son  of  all  who,  in  the  spirit  of  this  union, 
feels  himself  free  to  sjinpathise  with  the  several  elements 
and  principles  of  good  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
thus  combined,  who  knows  that  the  strength  of  a  national 
Church,  especially  of  ilie  Church  of  a  nation  like  ours,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  surrendered  exclusively  to 
sny  one  theological  influence,  and  that  the  Christian  faith 
vhich  it  has  inherited  from  all  is  greater  than  the  differences 
which  it  has  inherited  from  each. 

The  Prayer-book  as  it  stands  is  a  long  gallery  of  Eccle- 
uastical  History,  which,  to  be  understood  and  enjoyed 
thoroughly,  absolutely  compels  a  knowledge  of  the  greatest 
events  and  names  of  all  periods  of  the  Christian  Church. 
To  Ambrose  we  owe  the  present  form  of  our  Tt  Deum  \ 
Charlemagne  breaks  the  silence  of  our  Ordination  prayers 
by  the  Vent  Creator  Spirilus}  The  Persecutions  have  given 
us  one  creed,  and  the  Empire  another.  The  name  of  the 
first  great  Patriarch  of  the  Byzantine  Church  closes  our  daily 
service ;  the  Litany  is  the  bequest  of  the  first  great  Patriarch 
of  the  Latin  Church,  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  Roman  pesti- 
laiee.     Our  collects  are  the  joint  productions  of  the  Fathers, 
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the  Popes,  and  the  Reformers.  Our  Communion 
bears  the  traces  of  every  fluctuation  of  the  Reformation, 
through  the  two  extremes  of  the  reign  of  Edward  to  the 
conciliating  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  reactionary  zeal  of 
the  Restoration.  The  more  comprehensive,  the  more  free, 
the  more  Imp.irtial  is  our  study  of  any  or  every  branch  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  the  more  will  it  be  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  with  the  letter  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Secondly,  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  special  advan- 
tages vouchsafed  to  all  of  us  in  this  place  as  members  of  this 
great  University.     Its  libraries  enable  us  to  pursue 
Univeriuiv     our  cross-examination  of  ancient  witnesses,  our  re- 

"  "'  '  production  of  ancient  scenes  and  events  through 
all  the  appliances  of  antiquarian  and  artistic  knowledge.  lis 
peculiar  mixture  of  various  characters  and  callings,  students 
and  studies,  invites  us  to  that  fusion  of  lay  and  clerical,  of 
modem  and  ancient,  of  common  and  sacred,  which  is  so 
vital  lo  a  full  understanding  of  our  subject,  yet  which  would 
be  so  easily  lost  in  institutions  more  purely  theological,  more 
strictly  professional.  But,  besides  all  this,  the  very  place 
itself  is  teeming  with  history,  if  not  of  the  more  universal 
Church,  yet  of  the  Church  of  our  own  country,  to  which, 
sooner  or  later,  our  studies  must  be  turned. 

In  those  studies  I  trust  that  we  shall  find  that '  Alfred 
'  the  Great,  our  first  Founder,'  did  well  to  plant  his  seat  of 
learning  beside  the  venerable  shrine  of  SL  Frideswide.  We 
shall  be  the  better  able  to  comprehend  Duns  Scotus  and  the 
schoolmen  as  we  stand  in  the  ancient  quadrangle  of  Merion, 
or  listen  to  the  dim  traditions  of  Brasenose.  MediiEval 
theology  and  practice  will  stand  out  clearly  in  the  quaint 
customs  of  Queen's,  and  the  romantic  origin  of  All  Souls. 
The  founders  of  Exeter  and  of  New  College  will  give 
true  likeness  of  medieval  prelates,— architects,  warriors, 
statesmen,  and  bishops,  all  in  one.  WycliCfe  will  assume  a 
more  distinct  shape  and  form  to  those  who  trace  his  local 
habitation  as  Master  of  BallioL     Erasmus  will  not  soon  die 
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out  of  our  recollection  when  we  remember  the  little  college  of 
Corpus,  which  he  hojied  would  be  to  Great  Britain  what  the 
Mausoleum  was  to  Caria,  and  wiiat  the  Pyramids  were  to 
Egypt.  The  unfinished  splendour  of  Christ  Church  is  the 
enduring  monument  of  ihe  magnificence  and  of  the  fall  of 
Wolsey.  The  Reformation  wilt  not  be  unaptly  represented 
tth  us  in  the  day  when  the  quadrangles  were  knee-deep  in 
the  lorn  leaves  of  the  scholastic  divines,  or  when  Ridley  and 
Latimer  suffered  for  their  faith  beside  the  gateway  of  Bo- 
carda  Its  successive  retirements  and  advances  have  left 
their  traces  in  the  foundation  of  \V'adham,  Trinity,  and 
Jesus.  From  Sl  John's  began  the  counter- reformation  of 
Xaud.  Magdalen  and  University  are  the  two  memorials  of 
KMStaJicc  and  subservience  to  James  II.  From  Lincoln 
and  Pembroke  sprang  the  great  religious  movement  of  Wes- 
ley and  \Vhit(ield  :  and  Oriel  wiil  not  allow  us  to  forget  that 
we  too  have  witnessed  a  like  movement  in  our  own  day,  of 
nrious  forms  and  various  results,  already  become  historical, 
Vhich  will  at  least  help  us  to  appreciate  such  events  in  for- 
aier  times,  and  to  remember  that  we  too  are  parts  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  our  country. 

Finally,  this  leads  us  to  the  reflection  that  there  will  be 
probably  many  amongst  my  hearers  who  are  looking  forward 
n  active  life  in  the  various  ministrations,  near 
idn  cleric^  and  distant,  of  the  English  Church.  They  too 
will  have  in  their  different  localities,  in  those  from 
which  they  came  hither,  in  those  to  which  they  will  go  hence, 
fce  same  atmosphere  of  ancient  times  surrounding  them, 
wherever  their  lot  be  cast  Our  Ecclesiastical  History  is  not 
eon^ned  to  Oxford  or  to  any  one  sacred  city.  Everywhere 
e  shall  find  something  to  keep  alive  in  our  recollections  the 
growth  and  spread  of  the  Christianity  of  this  great  country. 
Almost  every  church  and  churchyard  has  its  own  antiquities. 
Almost  every  parish  and  every  sect  has  its  own  strange 
-quiritual  experiences  past  or  present.  In  almost  every 
county  and  province  we  may  study  those  august  trophies  of 
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Ecdesiasticfd  History,  instructive  beyond  those  of  almost 
any  other  country,  our  cathedrals.  I  need  name  but  one, 
the  most  striking  and  the  most  obvious  instance,  the  cradle 
of  English  Christianity,  the  seat  of  the  English  Primacy, 
my  own  proud  cathedral,  the  Mctropolitical  Church  of 
Canter  bur)-. 

But,  beyond  any  mere  antiquarian  interest,  there  must 
also  be  many  occasions,  in  the  work  of  every  English  clergy- 
man, when  the  history  of  the  Church  may  yield  lessons  of 
a  practical  and  substantial  value  in  his  manifold  duties 
and  labours.  Wliat  those  lessons  are  I  shall  trust  in  some 
measure  to  represent  in  my  next  Lecture.-  Meanwhile,  let 
me  express  the  hope  and  the  stimulus  which  ought  to  be 
given  by  the  thought  that  I  shall  be  addressing  myself  not 
merely  to  students  but  to  those  who  will  have  to  turn  their 
study  into  practice  ;  not  merely  to  the  confined  atmosphere 
of  a  lecture-room,  but  to  a  spirit  blowing  out  from  us  and 
in  upon  us,  to  and  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  There 
has  been  doubtless  a  tendency  in  past  times  (perhaps  there 
will  be  in  all  times)  which  recent  measures  have  wisely 
endeavoured  to  counteract,  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  general 
functions  of  the  University  into  the  special  departments  of 
ecclesiastical  thought  and  education.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  there  is  also  an  academical  narrowness,  and  dryness, 
and  stiffness  ;  and  that  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eccle- 
siastical breadth,  and  freedom,  and  warmth,  which  is  for  that 
evil,  if  not  the  highest,  at  least  to  many  of  us  the  nearest, 
remedy.  To  think  that  any  words  here  spoken,  any  books 
here  studied,  may  enliven  discourses  and  ministrations  lar 
away  in  the  dark  comers  of  London  alleys,  in  the  free  air  of 
heaths  and  downs  in  north  or  south,  on  western  tnountains 
or  in  eastern  fens ;  that  records  of  noble  deeds  adiieved, 
and  of  wise  sayings  uttered,  long  ago,  may  lend  a  point  to 
practical  precepts,  or  soften  needless  differences,  or  raise  dull 
souls  heavenward,  or  give  a  firmer  grasp  on  truth; — this  Ti-ill 
of  itself  cheer  many  an  hour  of  anxious  labour.     In  that 
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labour  and  with  that  hope  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  join.  By 
constant  communication  of  mutual  knowledge,  by  contribu- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  several  researches  and  gifts  of  all, 
students  and  learners  will  really  be  to  their  Professor  not 
only  (according  to  the  well-known  and  now  almost  worn-out 
saying  of  Niebuhr)  his  wings  but  also  his  feet,  and  his  hands, 
and  his  eyes.  By  bearing  in  mind  the  large  practical  field 
in  which  our  work  may  be  afterwards  used,  we  shall  all  bring 
to  the  very  driest  bones  of  our  study  sinews,  and  flesh,  nnd 
bloody  and  breath,  and  spirit,  and  life. 
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THB  ADVANTAGES  OF   ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Is  my  First  Lecture,  when  defining  the  pro\'ince  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  I  was  led  to  describe  it  in  its  widest  extent ; 
in  my  second,  when  stating  the  method  by  which  life  could 
be  given  to  the  study,  I  was  led  to  dwell  upon  its  narrower 
limits.  And  we  must  endeavour,  in  our  future  course,  never, 
whilst  studying  the  parts,  to  forget  the  whole  ;  nor  ever  so 
to  lose  ourselves  in  the  wholt  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  one 
or  more  of  the  parts.  Breadth  without  accuracy,  accuracy 
without  breadth,  are  almost  equal  evils. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  propose  to  consider  some  of  the 
chief  practical  advantages  of  the  study. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uncertainties  of  History,  whatever 
its  antiquarian  prejudices,  whatever  its  imaginative  tempta- 
I.  impon-  t'ons,  there  is  at  least  one  sobering  and  enlarging 
J^'i^'',^?"  effect  always  to  be  expected  from  it^that  it  brings 
eaiKuii)'.  us  down  ffom  speculations  and  fancies  to  what  at 
least  profess  to  be  facts,  and  that  those  facts  transport  ua 
some  little  distance  from  the  interests  and  the  illusions  of 
the  present.  This  is  especially  true  of  History  in  connection 
with  Theology.  As  it  is  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
Christianity  itself,  that  alone  of  all  religions  it  claims  to  be 
founded  on  historical  fact  ;  that  its  doctrines  and  precepts 
in  great  measure  have  been  conveyed  to  us  in  the  form  of 
history ;  and  that  this  form  has  given  them  a  substance,  a 
vitality,  a  variety,  which  could,  humanly  speaking,  have  been 
attained  in  no  other  way ;  so  we  need  not  feai  to  confess 
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the  same  connection  has  existed  through  all  the  sub- 
sequent stages  of  the  propagation  of  the  reHgion.  'The 
'  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master  ; '  Theology  is  not  above 
Christianity  :  the  Christian  Church  is  in  many  respects  the 
best  practical  exposition  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Facts 
are  still  the  most  powerful,  the  most  solid,  the  most  stubborn 
guides  in  the  mazes  of  speculation  and  casuistry  :  they  cut 
through  difficulties  which  arguments  cannot  overturn  ;  they 
overturn  theories  which  will  surrender  to  nothing  else. 
Ecclesiastical  History  is  thus,  as  it  were,  the  backlxjne  of 
Theolog>'.  It  keeps  the  mind  of  the  theological  student  Jn 
an  upright  state.  Often  as  facts  are  perverted,  and  twisted, 
and  bent  to  meet  a  purpose,  yet  they  offer  a  sterner  resistance 
than  anything  e!se  short  of  the  primary  instincts  of  humanity. 

They  offer,  (oo,  not  only  the  most  convincing,  but  the 
least  irritating  modes  of  persuasion,  an  advantage  in  theo- 
logical matters  of  no  mean  importance.  The  wrath  which 
is  kindled  by  an  anatliema,  by  an  opinion,  by  an  argument 
is  often  lumed  away  by  a  homely  fact.  It  is  like  suddenly 
meeting  an  enemy  face  to  face,  of  whom  we  have  known  only 
by  report ;  he  is  different  from  what  we  expected  ;  we  cannot 
resist  the  pressure  of  his  hand  and  the  glance  of  his  eye ;  he 
has  ceased  to  be  an  abstraction,  he  has  become  a  person. 
How  many  elaborate  arguments  respecting  terms  of  salvation 
and  terms  of  communion  are  shivered  to  pieces,  yet  without 
offence,  almost  without  resistance,  as  they  are  'walked 
'  through '  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  by  such  heathens  as 
Socrates,  such  Nonconformists  as  Howard,  such  Quakers  as 
Elizabeth  Fry  ! 

This  applies  more  and  more  strongly  as  our  range  of  facts 
is  enlarged.  The  more  numerous  and  the  more  varied  ate 
the  objects  wtiich  we  embrace  within  our  range  of  vision,  the 
less  likely  are  we  to  place  our  trust  in  what  Hacon  well  calls 
'the  idols  of  the  cave,'  in  which  our  own  individual  lot  is 
cast 

It  will  be  vain  to  argue,  on  abstract  grounds,  tor  the 
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absolute  and  indefeasible  necessity  of  some  practice  o 
mony,  of  which  we  have  leamt  from  history  that  there  il 
no  instance  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  years,  in  the 
most  honoured  ages  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  vain  to  de- 
nounce as  subversive  of  Christianity,  doctrines  which  we  have 
known  from  biography  to  have  been  held  by  the  very  saints, 
martyrs,  and  reformers  whom  else  we  are  constantly  applaud- 
ing. Opinions  and  views  which,  in  a  familiar  and  modified 
form,  waken  in  us  no  shock  of  surprise,  or  even  command 
our  warm  admiration,  will  often  for  the  first  lime  be  truly 
apprehended  when  we  see  them  in  the  ritual  or  the  creed  of 
some  rival,  or  remote,  or  barbarous  Church,  which  is  but  the 
caricature  and  exaggeration  of  that  which  we  ourselves  hold. 
Practices  which  we  insist  on  retaining  or  repudiating  as  if 
they  involved  the  very  essence  of  the  Catholic  faith  or  of  the 
Reformation,  will  appear  less  precious  or  less  dangerous,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  respective  disputants,  if 
history  shows  us  clearly  that  we  thereby  make  ourselves,  on 
the  one  hand,  more  papal  than  the  Pope,  more  Roman  than 
Rome  ;  on  the  other  hand  more  Lutheran  than  Luther,  mors 
Genevan  than  Calvin. 

If  this  be  the  effect  of  the  study  of  even  isolated  facts  of 
Christian  historj-,  much  more  will  it  result  from  the  study  of 

ihe  general  phenomena  which  mark  its  course. 
■o'«o^"'  There  may  be  a  tendency  in  special  subjects  of 
S"Eedi^^  ecclesiastical  study  to  cramp  and  narrow  the  mind, 
wicii  Hi*-  but  there  is  none  such  in  the  more  general  view, 

which  embraces  its  relations  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  which  compels  us  to  view  the  lay  as  well  as  the  clerical 
element  of  the  Church,  the  broad  secular  framework  in 
which  the  whole  Church  itself  is  set. 

It  is  always  useful  tosee,  as  must  be  seen  in  any  extensive 
survey,  how  large  a  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  diversities 
is  to  be  traced,  not  to  religious  causes,  but  to  the  more  in- 
nocent, and  in  one  sense  irresistible,  influences  of  nation,  of 
climate,  of  race,  of  the  general  course  of  human  affdrs.    The 
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I  bictemess  of  English  partisanship  will  be  greatly  diminished 
in  proportion  as  we  recognise  the  fact,  that  the  divergence 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformists  springs 
from  differences  not  so  much  of  theological  principle  or 
opinion,  as  of  social  and  hereditary  position.  The  greater 
divisions  of  Christendom  can  be  regarded  'calmly  and 
'  kindly,'  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  take  in,  as  from  a 
summit,  the  whole  view  of  which  they  form  the  intersecting 
lines.  ^Vhat  seemed,  near  at  hand,  to  be  mere  deformities, 
from  a  more  distant  point  are  lost  in  the  sense  of  the  vast 
prospect  to  which  each  feature  contributes  its  peculiar  part 
The  most  cursory  view  of  the  \-arious  sects  and  Churches  of 
the  world  will  make  us  suspect  that  we  are  not  all  truth 
and  goodness,  nor  they  ail  error  and  vice.  The  very  names 
of  the  chiefest  among  them,  Greek,  Latin,  Gallican,  and 
Anglican,  will  show  us  how  much  of  the  distinction  between 
them  must  be  traced  simply  to  national  and  geographical 
influences. 

Nor  iet  it  be  supposed  that  a  philosophical  or  a  general 
view  of  Ecclesiastical  History  is  of  necessity  a  cold  or  con- 
temptuous visw.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  melancholy  feeling 
suggested  by  any  wide  contemplation  of  Christendom.  We 
think  of  the  contrast  between  the  storj-  as  it  might  have  been 
and  the  stor^-  as  it  is.  U'c  ask  what  ought  to  have  been 
'  more  noble  or  more  beautiful  than  the  gradual  progress  of 
'  the  Spirit  of  light  and  love,  dispelling  the  darkness  of 
'  folly,  and  subduing  into  one  divine  harmony  all  the  jarring 
'  elements  of  evil ; '  and  we  have  in  its  place  (if  I  may  use 
words  the  more  touching  from  the  l^eenness  of  regret  with 
which  they  were  uttered)  'no  steady,  unwavering  advance 
'  of  heavenly  spirits,  but  one  continually  interrupted,  checked, 
'  diverted  from  its  course,  driven  backward  ;  as  of  men 
'  possessed  by  some  bewildering  spell,  wasting  their  strength 
'  upon  imaginary  obstacles,  hindering  each  other's  progress 
'and  their  own,  by  stopping  to  analyse  and  dispute  about 
•the  nature  of  the  sun's  light  till  all  were  blinded  by  it. 
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'  instead  of  thankfully  using  its  aid  to  show  them  the  right 
'  path  onward' ' 

Most  true,— yet  even  in  its  very  sadness  containing 
grounds  of  hope  and  consolation. 

For,  first,  though  the  course  of  Ecclesiastical  History  be 
thus  dark,  there  is  always  a  bright  side  to  be  found  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biography. 

Study  the  lives,  study  the  thoughts,  and  hjTnns,  and 
prayers,  study  the  dtath-beds  of  good  men.  They  are  the 
III.  VtKot  salt,  not  only  of  the  world  but  of  the  Church.  In 
gra^yof  them  we  see  close  Jt  hand,  what  on  the  public 
good  DIM,  stage  q{  history  we  see  through  every  kind  of  dis- 
torted medium  and  deceptive  refractioa  In  ihenj  we  can 
trace  the  history  if  not  of  '  the  Catholic  Church,'  at  least  of 
'the  Communion  of  Saints."  The  Acta  Sanctorum  were 
literally,  as  a  great  French  historian  has  observed,  the  only 
light,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  centuries,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth,  which  may  without  exaggeration  be 
called,  '  the  dark  ages.' '  '  Their  glories,'  it  has  been  well 
said,  'shine  far  beyond  the  Umits  of  their  daily  walk  in  life; 
'  their  odours  are  wafted  across  the  boundaries  of  unfriendly 
*  societies  ;  their  spiritual  seed  is  borne  away,  and  takes  root 
'  and  bears  manifold  in  fields  far  distant  from  the  gardens  of 
'  the  Lord  where  they  were  planted.'*  A\'e  have  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  proverbial  exaggerations  of  biographers ; 
we  have  to  disentangle  fable  and  legend  from  truth  and  facL 
But  the  profit  is  worth  the  risk  ;  the  work  will  be  its  own 
reward.  It  is  well  known  that  amidst  the  trials  which  beset 
Henry  Martyn  the  missionary,  on  his  voyage  to  India,  the 
study  in  which  he  found  his  chief  pleasure  and  profit  was  in 
the  kindly  notices  of  ancient  saints  which  form  the  redeeming 
points  of  Milner's  '  History  of  the  Church.'  '  I  love '  (so  he 
writes  in  his  diary)  '  to  converse,  as  it  were,  with  those  holy 

■  Arnold't  Misecliincous  Worki.  p,  aM. 
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*  bishops  and  martyrs,  wiih  whom  I  hope,  through  grace,  to 
'  spend  a  happy  eternity.  .  .  .  The  example  of  the  Christian 

*  saints  in  the  early  ages  has  been  a  source  of  sweet  reflection 
'to  me.  .  .  .  The  holy  love  and  devout  meditations  of 
'  Augustine  and  Ambrose  I  delight  to  think  of.  .  .  .  No 
'  uninspired  sentence  ever  affected  me  so  much  as  that  of 
'  the  historian — that  to  believe,  to  suffer,  and  to  love,  was 
'the  primitive  taste.' '  \V'hat  he  so  felt  and  expressed  may 
be,  and  has  been,  felt  by  many  others.  Such  biographies  are 
the  common,  perhaps  the  only  common,  Ulerature  alike  of 
rich  and  poor.  Hearts,  lo  whom  even  the  Bible  speaks  in 
vain,  have  by  such  works  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  duty  and 
holiness.  However  cold  the  response  of  mankind  has  been 
lo  other  portions  of  ecclesiastical  story,  this  has  always  com- 
manded a  reverential,  even  an  excessive,  attention. 

Let  us  also  remember,  that  what  there  is  of  instruction 
here  is  exactly  of  the  sort  which  we  ought  to  expect 
Christianity  affects  the  springs  of  action,  rather  than  the 
actions  themselves  ;  from  its  very  beginning  it  has  been 
seen  in  the  lowly  rather  than  the  loftj'  places  of  mankind  ; 
in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  peasants  of  Galilee,  'in 
'  the  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth  : '  we  rany  therefore  fairly 
look  for  its  chief  influences  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
history ;  when  we  cannot  trace  it  on  the  great  highway  of 
the  world,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  its  effects  will  be 
found  in  the  corners  and  pathways  of  life  ; — 

'  Sprinkled  along  the  wasie  of  years, 
Full  many  a  soft  sreen  isle  appears  ; 
Pause  where  we  may  along  the  desert  road. 
Some  shelter  is  in  sight,  some  sacred,  safe  abode.' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  from  the  case  of  individual 
IV.  Um  of   Christians  to  the  case  of  the  great  masses  of  indi- 
SS£if^f  viduals  which  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  Church 
«rch.  they  too  have  a  lesson  to  teach,  less  palpably  but 
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by  no  means  to  be  despised,  though  it  has  been  sometimes 
pushed  to  exaggeration. 

We  know  the  old  saying  of  Vincentius,  'Quod  semper, 
'  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,'  '  Believe  what  has  been 
'  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  everybody.'  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  the  arguments  by  which  it  can  be  shown 
that,  in  a  literal  sense,  this  axiom  is  always  either  untrue  or 
inapplicable.  The  solitary  protest '  is  always  to  be  honoured 
— the  lonely  martyr  is  avenged  at  last.  Churches  and 
nations,  and  whole  generations,  often  seem  lo  lose  their 
reason.  Baronius  himself  confesses  that  in  the  Church  of 
the  tenth  century  there  was  no  pilot  to  guide  the  helm,  no 
captain  lo  command  the  crew,  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest 
need. 

But  still  the  maxim  of  Vincentius  contains  a  certain 
element  of  truth,  which  the  facts  of  history  entirely  confirm. 
There  is  a  common  sense  in  ihe  Church  as  there  is  a 
common  sense  in  the  world,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
with  impunity  j  and  there  is  an  eccentricity  in  individuals 
and  in  sects  which  always  lends  to  lead  us,  if  not  into 
dangerous,  at  least  into  crooked,  paths.  The  error  which 
is  held  by  great,  ancient,  and  national  communities,  often 
loses  its  mischief,  and  entirely  changes  its  meaning,  when  it 
becomes  part  of  the  general  established  belief.  The  truth 
which  is  held  by  a  narrow  sect  often  becomes  error  from  the 
mere  fact  of  the  isolation  and  want  of  proportion  in  which 
it  is  held.'  The  strange  folly  of  Christians  persecuting 
Christians  was  first  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  not  by  the 
Orthodox,  but  by  the  heretics  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies.   The  fancies  of  Miilenarians,  however  innocent  and 
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natural,  and  however  widely  diffused  among  small  circles, 
have  always  been  resisted  by  the  robust  sense  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church.  It  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lai^er,  but 
the  lesser,  congregations  of  Christendom  that  have  imposed 
the  most  minute  and  petty  restrictions  on  opinion  and 
practice.  Whilst  the  Imperial,  venerable.  Orthodox  Church 
of  the  whole  East  is  content  to  repose  on  the  short  Creed 
of  the  first  Councils,  the  little  Church  and  Stale  of  Bruns- 
wick, under  the  auspices  of  Duke  Julius,  requires,  or  did 
require  till  recently,  from  its  ministers  a  stringent  subscrip- 
tion, not  only  to  the  three  Creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Apology  for  the  Confession,  and  the  Smalcaldic  Articles, 
but  to  all  that  is  contained  in  all  the  works  of  Luther,  in  all 
the  works  of  Melanchthon,  in  all  the  works  of  Chemnitz. 
The  '  Nine  Articles  '  of  '  the  Evangelical  Alliance '  im|xise  a 
yoke  on  the  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience  far  heavier 
than  that  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  fact,  the  higher  and  wider  is  the  sweep  of  vision,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  stumble  at  trifles,  and  make  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills.  Power,  no  doubt,  is  often  frightfiilly 
abused,  whether  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  or  of  la>-men  ; 
but  to  both,  if  there  be  any  nobleness  of  character  on  which 
to  work,  it  brings  far  more  moderation  and  largeness  of 
heait  than  is  attainable  by  even  better  men  in  inferior 
stations.  It  was  the  charity  and  the  wisdom  of  tiie  Popes 
which  protected  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  against  the 
fanatical  attacks  of  individual  zealots.  The  royal  heart  of 
the  young  King  Edward  was  softer  than  the  mercies  even 
of  a  gentle  prelate.  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  came  to 
wield  the  power  of  Church  and  Stale,  of  universities  and  of 
armies  alike,  was  tolerant  to  a  degree  which  his  humbler 
followers  were  incapable  of  imitating  or  understanding. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  deference  due  to  these  con- 
sidenttioDS,  without  placing  them  above  or  below  their  just 
estimate.  But  they  form  too  obvious,  too  important,  I  may 
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add,  too  consoling,  an  inference  from  the  course  of  e 
asiical  events,  to  be  omitted  altogether.  Lei  us  receive  the  " 
fact  both  as  an  encouragement  and  as  a  caution.  Whatever 
other  charges  may  be  brought  against  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  however  much  it  may  have  embraced  within 
or  alongside  of  itself  sallies  of  wild  sectarianism,  yet  it  can- 
not fairly  be  called  the  history  of  Fanaticism,  or  even  of 
enthusiasm.  Grey  hairs,  and  high  station,  and  long  ex- 
perience, whether  of  individuals  or  of  communities,  have 
their  own  peculiar  claims  to  respect  The  movement  of  the 
Church  to  perfection  has  in  it  an  element  of  solidity,  of 
permanence,  and  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  fluctuation  and 
progress  and  zeal. 

But,  yet  further,  even  when  we  consider  more  deeply 
the  darker  points  in  our  general  view,  a  sense  of  unity 
y  ^^^  emerges  from  the  midst  of  disunion,  a  sense  of 
undenunri-  success  from  the  midst  of  failure.  Errors  and 
™«i  »nd  cj-  truths  which  we  are  apt  lo  ascribe  to  special  sects, 
uniiy.  Churches,  individuals,  will  often  be  seen  to  belong 
really  to  characters  and  principles  which  underlie  and 
couniersect  the  artificial  distinctions  on  the  surface  of 
controversy.  The  ingenious  essays  in  which  Archbishop 
Whateiy  traces  ■  the  errors  of  Romanism '  to  the  general 
fallacies  latent  in  every  creed  and  every  Church,  might  be 
extended  to  all  kinds  of  theological  division.  The  cele- 
brated treatise  of  Bossuet  on  '  the  Variations  of  Protes- 
'  tantism '  might  be  overlaid  by  an  instructive  work  on  a 
larger  basis,  in  a  more  generous  spirit,  and  with  a  nobler 
object,  'the  Variations  of  the  Catholic  Church,'  showing 
how  wide  a  range  of  diversities  even  the  most  ancient  and 
exclusive  commimiiies  have  embraced  ;  how  many  opposing 
principles,  praciices,  and  feelings,  like  the  creeks  or  vallej-s 
of  some  narrow  territory,  overlap,  traverse,  enfold,  and  run 
parallel  with  each  other  into  the  verj-  heart  of  the  inter- 
vening country,  where  we  should  least  expect  to  find  them. 
Reformers,  before  the  Reformation  ;  Popes,  in  chairs  not 
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of  S.  Peter  ;  ' new  presbyter  but  old  priest  writ  large  ; '  'old 
'  foes  with  new  faces  ; '  heresy  under  the  garb  of  orthodoKy, 
orthodoxy  under  the  garb  of  heresy  ;  they  who  hold,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  saying,  ra  aificnKa,  tiaSokucui^,  and 
[hey  also  who  hold  ri  xaSoXixa  cHptrixii  ; — strange  com- 
panions will  be  thus  brought  together  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west ;  from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  Pelagius 
lurks  under  the  mitre  of  Chrysostom  or  the  cowl  of  Jerome  j 
Loyola  will  find  himself  by  the  side  of  Wesley  ;  John  Knox 
.will  recognise  a  fellow  worker  in  Hildebrand  ;  the  austerities 
of  Betiedict,  the  intolerance  of  Dominic,  will  find  their 
counterpart  at  Geneva  and  in  Massachusetts  ;  the  missionary 
leal  of  the  Arian  Ulfilas,  of  the  Jesuit  Xavier,  and  of  the 
Protestant  Schwartz  will  be  seen  to  flow  from  the  same 
source.  The  judgment  of  history  will  thus  far  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and  to  supersede  with 
no  doubtful  hand  the  superficial  concords  and  the  super- 
ficial discords  which  belong  to  things  temporal,  by  the  true 
separation  and  the  true  union  which  belong  to  things 
eternaL 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  matter  of  wisdom  and  charity, 

but  as  a  ground  of  Christian  evidence,  that  a  large  view  of 

.       ecclesiastical   differences  is   specially   useful.     In 

dtacc  >*n-     the  diversity  of  the  Church  will  be  found  a  more 

ill  ef        powerful  argument  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christi- 

'*"'""'''  anity  itself,  than  in  the  most  perfect  unity.     It  is 

not,  humanly   speaking,   surprising  that  a  religion    should 

sustain  itself  from  age  to  age  in  the  same  race  and  country. 

We  argue  truly  that  such  a  restriction  was   needed  as  a 

I   support,  not    for  the  strength    but    for   the   infirmities   of 

Judaism  ;  we  argue   truly   against   the   universal    truth   of 

Mahometanism,  that  it  has  never  been  able  permanently  to 

establish   itself  in  any  but  an    Eastern  climate.     But   the 

^^     distinguishing  chara-rleristic  of  the  Christian    Church   has 

^L   been,   that  it   has  assumed  different  forms,  and  yet  not 

^H   perished  in  the  process  ;  that  the  gulf,  however  wide,  which 
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separates  Greek  from  Latin,  and  both  from  Protestant,  h 
yet  not  been  wide  enough  to  swallow  up  the  common 
Christianity  which  has  been  transmitted  from  one  to  the 
other.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  recognise  the  influence  of 
races,  institutions,  and  political  convulsions  on  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  assuredly  not  to  diminish,  but  to  exalt,  its 
importance  to  men  and  to  nations  ;  not  to  underrate  its  ' 
mission,  but  to  represent  it  in  its  full  grandeur.  Nothing 
less  than  one  of  the  prime  agencies  of  the  world  could  be 
so  interwoven  with  the  progress  of  great  events,  or  in  its 
different  manifestations  fall  in  so  readily  with  the  broad 
lines  of  demarcation  which  Nature  herself  has  drawn  be- 
tween the  various  branches  of  the  human  family. 

And,  yet  further,  the  very  imperfections  and  failings  of 
the  Church  may  tend  to  give  us  both  a  more  sober  and  a 

VII  L«  more  hopeful  view  of  its  ultimate  prospects.  The 
•ontfrom  alarms,  the  dangers,  ihe  persecutions,  the  comip. 
oTihe  "**   tions  through  which  it  has  safely  passed,  are  so 

many  guarantees  that  it  is  itself  indestructible. 
The  fact  that  these  obstructions  lo  Christian  truth  and  good- 
ness are  found  not  in  one  Church  only,  but  in  all,  instead  of 
causing  restlessness  and  impatience,  ought  to  dispose  us  to 
make  the  best  of  our  lot,  whatever  it  be.  We  learn  that 
every  Church  partakes  of  the  faults,  as  well  as  of  the  excel- 
lences, of  its  own  age  and  country  ;  that  each  is  fallible  as 
human  nature  itself  ;  that  each  is  useful  as  a  means,  none 
perfect  as  an  end.  To  find  Christ  or  Antichrist  exclusively 
in  any  one  community  is  against  charity  and  against  humi- 
lity, but,  above  all,  against  the  plain  facts  of  history.  Let 
us  hold  this  truth  firmly,  and  we  shall  have  then  secured 
ourselves  against  two  of  the  worst  evils  which  infest  the 
well-being  of  religious  communities,  the  love  of  controversy 
and  the  love  of  proselytising. 

VIII  Ad-  Every  such  reflection  forces  us  baclt  on  a  consi- 
™nu.g«.of  deration  which  is  both  a  chief  s.ifeguard  and  a  chief 
Kcompui     g^ygjjj^g  (jf   Ecclesiastical    History,    the  com- 
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parison  which  it  suggests  between  what  the  Church  is,  and 
icmrfEide-  what  in  the  Scriptures  it  was  intended  to  be  ;  be- 
lorywiih  twceo  what  it  has  been,  and  what  from  the  same 
lu,^'^     source  we  trust  that  it  may  be. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  by  such  a  comijarison,  the 
study  of  the  Bible  or  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  is 
most  the  gainer. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  Church  '  but  a  long  commen- 
tary on  the  sacred  records  of  its  first  beginnings  ?  It  is  a 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  truest  and  widest  sense  of  that 
word  ;  a  fulfilment,  not  merely  of  predictions  of  future 
events,  but  of  that  higher  and  deeper  spirit  of  prophecy 
which  'makes  manifest  ihe  secrets  of  the  heart'  The 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  good  Christians  are  still,  as  in  the 
Apostolic  times,  a  living  Bible  ;  an  Epistle,  a  Gospel,  'writ- 
'ten  on  the  hearts  of  men,  known  and  read  of  all  mea 
The  various  fortunes  of  the  Church  are  the  best  explanation, 
as  they  are  the  best  illustration,  of  the  parables  which  unfold 
the  course  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  failures  of  the 
Church  are  but  the  fulfilments  of  the  mournful,  almost  pen- 
sive, anticipations  of  its  history  (how  unlike  the  triumphant 
exaltations  of  so  many  human  founders  of  human  sects  !), — 
*  not  peace,  but  a  sword  ; ' '  a  fire  kindled  on  the  earth  ; '  '  a 
'savour  of  death  unto  death.' 

The  actual  effects,  the  manifold  applications,  in  history, 
of  the  words  of  Scripture,  give  them  a  new  instruction,  and 
afford  a  new  proof  of  their  endless  vigour  and  vitality.  Look 
through  any  famous  passage  of  the  Old,  or  yet  more  of  the 
New,  Testament ;  there  is  hardly  one  that  has"  not  borne 
fruit  in  the  conversion  of  some  great  saint,  or  in  the  turn  it 
has  given  to  some  great  event.  At  a  single  precept  of  the 
Gospels,  Antony  went  his  way  and  sold  all  that  he  had  ;  at 

■  'Tliff  htottt  of  the  ftmin  it  the  'nAchetlbcocum,  thalioRiuiTpilETlai- 
'fWrTuriticfounuin.  ADd  11  li  because  'igH  mrc  puulc  lo  its  ipnngi.'— Biihop 
'th*  Cancel  ii  not  lou  amaiic  i»  native       Thiilwall'i  Chvgc,  iBj7,p.Si. 
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a  single  warning  of  the  Epislles,  Augustine's  hard 
melted  beneath  the  fig  tree  at  Milan  ;  a  single  chapter  of 
Isaiah  made  a  penitent  believer  of  the  profiigate  Rochester. 
A  word  to  S,  Peter  has  become  the  stronghold  of  the  Papacy; 
a  word  from  S.  Paul  has  become  the  stronghold  of  Luther. 
The  Psalter  alone,  by  its  manifold  applications  and  uses  in 
after  times,  is  a  vast  palimpsest,  written  over  and  over  again, 
illuminated,  illustrated,  by  every  conceivable  incident  and 
emotion  of  men  and  nations  ;  battles,  wanderings,  dangers^' 
escapes,  death-beds,  obsequies,  of  many  ages  and  countries 
rise,  or  may  rise,  to  our  view  as  we  read 

Nor  is  it  only  in  special  passages  thai  the  history  of  the 
Church  sets  before  us  thi;  greatness  of  its  origin.  It  is  on 
looking  back  upon  a  mountain  range  which  we  have  lef^ 
that  we  often  for  the  first  time  understand  its  true  character. 
The  peaks,  which  in  a  nearer  view  were  all  confused,  now 
stand  out  distinct ;  the  line  of  heights  Is  drawn  out  in  its 
full  length  ;  the  openings  and  passes  disentangle  themselves 
from  the  surrounding  valleys  ;  the  nearer  and  lesser  objects 
now  sink  to  their  proper  level,  as  they  are  seen  backed  and 
overtopped  by  the  lofty  range  behind  and  above  them. 
Even  so  do  we,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  year^ 
see  in  many  respects  the  truths  of  Scripture  with  a  clearer 
vision  than  they  who  lived  even  amidst  their  recesses  or  at 
their  very  foot  We  who  have  traversed  the  long  levels  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  can  see  what  they  of  old  time  could 
not  see,  the  elevation  of  those  divine  words  and  acts,  as 
compared  with  any  that  followed.  We  can  see,  as  they 
could  not  see,  the  wide  circumference  of  objects  which 
those  words  and  acts  overlooked,  embraced,  comprehended 
We  can  distinguish,  as  the)'  could  not  distinguish,  the  rela- 
tive importance,  the  due  proportions,  the  general  outline,  of 
the  various  heights,  and  can  sketch  our  picture  and  direct 
our  steps  accordingly. 

The  very  extent  of  our  departure  from  the  original  truth; 
the  very  violence  which  in  successive  ages  has  been  put  upon 
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fiie  sacred  words  ;  the  altempts  to  warp  them  by  false  inter- 
preiaiion  or  by  false  teaching,  or  to  overlay  thern  by  theories 
or  forgeries  of  a  later  date,  only  reveal  in  a  more  lively  and 
Instructive  form  what  was  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
wjiat  is  the  difference  of  the  point  to  which  we  have  now 
arrived.  In  that  coarse  but  instructive  tale  in  which  Dean 
Swift  described  the  development  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
when  the  father's  will  is  at  last  brought  to  light  by  the  three 
contending  brothers,  nothing  could  more  clearly  impress  upon 
them  the  sense  of  its  true  meaning  than  the  recollection  of 
the  artifices  by  which  they  had  been  induced  to  discover  in  it 
the  sanction  of  their  own  deviations  from  it  '  If  not  lotidem 
'sententiis,  then  iotidtm  verbis  ;  if  not  fetidem  verbis  then 
'lotidem  Uteris.'  So,  with  hardly  an  exaggeration,  has  Scrip- 
ture often  been  handled.  The  next  best  clue  to  reading  an 
Oracle  straightforwardly  and  honestly  is  to  be  aware  that  we 
have  been  reading  it  backwards.  The  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions given  by  the  early  Fathers  are  virtual  confessions  that 
they  have  not  attempted  to  expound  the  original  meaning 
of  the  sacred  authors.  The  variations  of  reading  or  render- 
ing, which  copyists  or  translators  of  later  times  have  intro- 
>duced  into  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  are  positive  proof  that 
Ihey  found  the  actual  words  insufficient  to  express  the  altered 
views  of  their  own  age.  The  attention  paid  to  passages 
I  manifestly  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  neglect  of  pas- 
sages manifestly  of  the  very  highest  importance,  may  serve 
as  gauges  both  of  what  we  have  hitherto  lost  and  of  what 
we  may  still  hope  to  gain  in  the  application  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  wants  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

This  peculiar  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  invites  one  concluding  train  of  thoughL    When,  six- 

1]X.  Fmun.  teen  years  ago,  a  revered  teacher  stood  in  this 
SSG^^^  place,  and,  after  a  survey  of  the  field  of  Modem 
ai  HiHoty.  History,  asked  whether  there  were  in  the  existing 
resources  of  the  nations  of  mankind  any  materials  for  a  new 
epoch,  distinct  Irom  those  which  had  gone  before,  you  may 
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remember  how  he  answered  that  there  were  none.'  What 
if  the  same  question  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  prospects 
of  Ecclesiastical  Histor>'?  We  have  seen  that  four  great 
phases  have  passed  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  :  is  there 
likely  to  be  another?  We  are  told  that  the  resources  of 
nation  and  race  are  exhausted  for  the  outer  world  in  which 
our  history  moves  :  are  there  any  stores  of  spiritual  strength 
yet  unexplored  in  the  forces  of  the  Christian  Church?  With 
all  reverence  and  with  ail  caution,  may  not  the  reflection* 
which  we  have  just  made  encourage  us  to  hope  that  such  «] 
mine  does  exist,  a  virgin  mine,  in  the  original  records  of 
Christianity?  We  need  not  speculate  on  the  probable  des- 
tinies of  any  Christian  system  or  community  now  existing  in 
the  world;  we  need  not  determine  whether,  as  our  own  Pro- 
testant historian  has  declared,  the  Papacy  may  still  be 
standing  ages  hence,'  ailer  England  shall  have  passed  away; 
or  whether,  with  the  chiefs  of  Italian  hberalism,  we  are  to 
believe  that  it  is  steadily  advancing  year  by  year  to  the 
grave  already  dug  to  receive  it  Still  less  need  we  compose 
volumes  of  future  Ecclesiastical  History  out  of  fancied  inter- 
pretations of  the  Apocalypse,  in  defiance  alike  of  at!  human 
experience,  all  divine  warnings.  But  a  serious  comparison' 
of  the  actual  contents  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  acti 
course  of  ecclesiastical  events  almost  inevitably  brings  us  ._  . 
the  conclusion  that  the  existing  materials,  principles,  ano^' 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  are  far  greater  than  have 
ever  yet  been  employed ;  that  the  Christian  Church,  if  it 
ever  be  permitted  or  enabled  to  use  them,  has  a  long  lease 
of  new  life,  and  new  hope  before  it,  such  as  has  never  yet 
been  enjoyed.  Look  at  the  Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and 
History  on  the  other;  see  what  are  the  points  on  which  the 
Scriptures  lay  most  emphatic  stress;  think  how  much  of  the 
sap  and  life  of  Christendom  has  run  to  leaf  and  not  to  fruit; 
remember  how  constant  is  the  protest  of  Scripture,  and,  we 
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may  add,  of  Ihe  best  spirits  of  the  universal  Church,  against 
preferring  any  cause  of  opinion  or  ceremony  to  justice,  holi- 
ness, truth,  and  love ;  observe  how  constantly  and  steadily 
all  these  same  intimations  point  to  One  Divine  Object,  and 
One  only,  as  the  centre  and  essence  of  Christianity ; — we 
cannot,  with  these  experiences,  hesitate  to  say,  that,  if  the 
Christian  Church  be  drawing  to  its  end,  or  if  it  continue  to 
its  end  with  no  other  objects  than  those  which  it  has  hither- 
to sought,  it  will  end  with  its  acknowledged  resources  con- 
fessedly undeveloped,  its  finest  hopes  of  usefulness  almost 
untried  and  unattempted  It  will  have  been  like  an  un- 
genial  spring  cut  short  in  full  view  of  the  summer,  a  stately 
vessel  wrecked  within  the  very  sight  of  the  shore. 

It  may  be  that  the  ^e  for  creating  new  forms  of  the 
Christian  failh  is  past  and  gone,  that  no  new  ecclesiastical 
Indicaiioni  boundaries  will  henceforth  be  laid  down  amongst 
b  Hxwry.  jj,gp_  It  is  certain  that  in  the  use  of  the  old  forms 
is  our  best  chance  for  the  present-  Use  them  to  the  utmost; 
use  them  threadbare,  if  you  will ;  long  experience,  the  course 
of  their  history,  their  age  and  dignity-,  have  made  them  far 
more  elastic,  far  more  available,  than  any  that  we  can  invent 
for  ourselves.  But  do  not  give  up  the  study  or  the  history 
cf  the  Church,  either  in  disgust  at  what  has  been,  or  in  ties- 
pair  at  what  may  be.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
no  less  than  of  the  Jewish,  bears  witness  to  its  own  incom- 
pleteness. The  words  which  describe  its  thoughts  constantly 
betray  their  deflection  from  the  original  ideas  which  they 
were  meant  to  express ;  '  Church,  Gospel,  Catholic,  Evan- 
'  gclical,'  the  very  word  '  Ecclesiastical,'  as  I  noticed  in  first 
speaking  of  it,  are  now  too  often  the  mere  shadows,  some- 
times even  the  exact  opposites,  of  their  ancient,  orthodox, 
scriptural  meaning.  We  need  only  trace  the  steps  of  their 
gradual  descent  to  their  present  signification,  in  order  to  see 
how  far  they,  and  we  with  them,  have  to  ascend  again  before 
reach  the  point  from  which  they  started,  the  point 
to  which  we  have  still  to  attain.     Read,  too,  the  expressions 
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of  the  best  and  wisest  Christians  in  their  best  and 
moments.  Take  them,  not  in  the  passion  of  youth, 
the  heat  of  controversy,  not  in  the  idleness  of  speculation, 
but  in  the  presence  of  some  great  catarait)-,  or  in  the  calm- 
ness of  age,  or  in  the  approach  of  death.  Take  that  admir- 
able summary  of  mature  Christian  experience,  vfhich  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
— one  might  well  add,  of  every  student  of  theology,  of  every 
English  minister  of  religion — which  is  contained  in  Baxter's 
review  of  his  own  narrative  of  his  life  and  times.'  See  how 
he  there  corrects  the  narrowness,  the  sectarianism,  the  dog- 
matism of  his  youth,  by  the  comprehensive  wisdom  acquired 
in  long  years  of  persecution,  of  labour,  and  devotion.  Let  US 
hope  that  what  he  has  expressed  as  the  result  of  his  individual 
experience,  we  may  find  and  appropriate  in  the  collective 
experience  of  the  old  age  of  the  Church. 

Then  turn  and  observe  ho\F  with  this  best  witness  of 
Christendom,  the  best  witness  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in 
.  the  Scriptures,  entirely  agrees.  Take  any  of  the 
in  scHp-  chapters  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  to  which 
Prophets  and  Apostles  appeal  as  containing,  in 
their  judgment,  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  message; 
take,  above  all,  the  summary  of  all  Evangelical  and  Apos- 
tolical truth  in  the  Four  Gospels.  Read  them  parallel  with 
the  so-called  religious  wars  and  controversies  of  former  ages. 
Read  them  parallel  with  the  so-called  enlightenment,  and  the 
so-called  religious  sects  and  parties  and  journals,  of  our  own 
age.  Read,  and  fear,  and  hope,  and  profit,  by  the  extent  of 
the  contrast. 

Doubtless  there  is  much  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
that  is  uncertain  and  difficult.  But  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  light  they  have  still  to  give,  both  in  check- 
ing our  judgment  of  the  past,  in  guidingour  judgment  of  the 
present  and  future.     We  may  in  former  times  have  gone  too 
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much  by  their  letter  and  too  little  by  their  spirit ;  but  it  has 
been  far  oftener  our  fault  that  we  have  gore  neither  by  letter 
nor  by  spirit;  it  has  far  oftener  happened  that,  however  much 
the  spirit  may  be  above  the  letter,  yet  the  letter  Js  far  beyond 
the  spirit  in  which  we  have  often  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  it  Each  age  of  the  Church  has,  as  it  were,  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  in  the  Bible,  and  found  a  response  to  its  own 
wants.  We  have  a  leaf  still  to  turn,  a  leaf  not  the  less  n 
because  it  is  so  old,  not  the  less  full  of  consequences  because 
it  is  so  simple. 

Of  all  the  advantages  which  Ecclesiastical  History  can 
yield,  this  stimulus  to  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  most 
important.  That  study,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  does  not 
fall  within  our  sphere;  the  province  of  History,  as  such,  will 
be  sufficient  to  employ  us ;  and  it  will  indeed  be  an  ample 
reward,  if  I  can  be  enabled,  in  any  way,  to  give  a  new  charm 
or  a  firmer  basis  to  this  great  subject.  But  it  would  be  a 
reward  and  an  object  far  higher,  if  I  could,  in  however  slight 
a  Eneasure,  make  it  point  to  the  grandeur  and  the  truth  of 
that  which  is  beyond  itself;  if  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  should,  by  way  of  contrast,  or  illustration,  or  com- 
parison, rouse  any  one  to  a  deeper  faith  in  the  power  and  the 
design  of  the  Bible,  a  stronger  belief  in  what  it  has  already 
done,  a  higher  hope  and  clearer  understanding  of  what  its 
words  may  yet  effect  for  us,'  in  the  chapters  of  living  his- 
tory in  which  we  or  the  coming  generations  may  bear  a 
part 

I  ventured  to  commence  this  Introductory  Course  with 
the  description  of  the  treasures  which  were  shown  to  the  pil- 
grim in  the  palace  by  the  highway  side;  I  will  close  it  with 
the  prospect  which  he  beheld  ihence  on  the  far  distant 
horixon,  described  in  words  too  sacred,  in  part,  perhaps,  for 
us  to  use,  but  not  too  sacred  for  the   truth  and  the  hope 

'  Foi  1  defFCFc  of  (he  •ludyof  iha       TcBpIt  and  Proftmor  Jowcit  in  '  Enra 
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which  I  have  humbly,  but  in  all  seriousness,  endeavoured  to 
set  before  you  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matleri — 

'  Then  I  saw  in  ray  dream,  that  on  the  morrow  he  got  up 
'  to  go  forwards,  but  they  desired  him  to  slay  till  the  next  day 
'  also:  and  then,  said  they,  we  wil!,  ...  if  the  day  be  clear, 
"...  show  you  the  Delectable  Mountains;  which,  said  they, 
'  would  further  add  to  his  comfort,  ....  because  they  were 
'  nearer  to  the  desired  haven  than  where  at  present  he  was. 
' .  .  .  So  he  consented  and  staid.  When  the  morning  was 
'  up,  they  had  him  to  the  lop  of  the  house,  and  bid  him  look 
'  south.  So  he  did,  and  behold,  ....  at  a  great  distance 
' .  .  .  .  he  saw  a  most  pleasant  mountainous  country, — 
'  beautified  with  woods,  vineyards,  fruits  of  all  sorts,  flower3 
'  also,  with  springs  and  fountains,  very  delectable  to  behold. 
'  Then  he  asked  the  name  of  the  country.  They  said  it  was 
'"Immanuel's  Land;"  ....  "and  it  is  as  common,"  said 
'  they,  "  as  this  hill  is  to  and  for  all  the  pilgrims.  And  when 
'  thou  comest  there,  ....  from  thence  ihou  mayest  see 
'  to  the  gate  of  the  Celestial  City,  .  ,  .  .  as  the  shepherds 
that  live  there  will  make  appear." ' 
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LECTURE  I. 

THE    EASTERN    CHURCH. 

The  Eastern  Church  occupies  a  vast  field  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  13ut  it  is  a  field  rather  of  space  than  of  time.  It 
is  marked  out  rather  by  tracts  of  land  and  races  of  men  than 
by  successive  epochs  in  the  progress  of  events,  of  ideas,  or 
of  characters.  Hence  has  arisen  the  frequent  remark  that, 
properly  speaking,  the  Eastern  Church  has  no  history.  The 
nations  which  it  embraces  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  so 
stationary,  and  their  life  so  monotonous,  that  they  furnish 
few  subjects  of  continuous  narratioa  The  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  on  the  onward  course  of  religious  opinion 
has  been  so  slight,  that  by  tacit  consent  it  has  almost 
dropped  out  of  the  notice  of  ecclesiastical  historians.  The 
languages  in  which  its  records  and  its  hterature  are  com* 
posed  are  such  as  to  repel  even  the  [earned  classes  of  the 
West ;  even  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  East  after  the  sbith 
century  becomes  almost  intolerable  to  the  eye  and  the  ear 
of  the  classical  student.  Its  system  has  produced  hardly 
any  permanent  works  of  practical  Christian  benevolence. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  its  celebrated  names  are  invested 
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with  no  stirring  associations.  It  seems  to  open  a  fi;;ld  of 
interest  to  travellers  and  antiquarians,  not  to  philosophers 
or  historians. 

Is  there  anything  in  such  a  subject  to  repay  the  labour 
or  even  the  attention  of  a  theological  student?  Had  we 
not  t>etter  pass  on  at  once  to  more  fertile  and  more  genial 
regions  ?  Can  any  Englishman,  can  any  Protestant,  nay, 
can  any  European,  be  fairly  aslced  to  look  backwards  on  a 
field  which  the  course  of  civilisation  seems  to  have  left  far 
behind? 

All  this  and  much  more  may  be  said.  Yet,  on  these  very 
grounds,  I  feel  that  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  is 
bound,  if  possible,  once  for  all,  to  cast  that  one  backward 
glance,  before  he  moves  onward.  Once  plunged  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  West,  he  will  have  no  leisure  to  turn  to  the 
repose  of  the  EasL  And  further,  although  few  may  enter 
into  the  details  of  its  history  or  constitution,  there  are  some 
general  points  of  view  from  which  the  Eastern  Church  may 
be  profitably  considered.  Out  of  the  blank  which  the  larger 
part  of  its  annals  presents,  emerge  some  salient  scenes  and 
epochs  which  beyond  question  touch  the  universal  destinies 
of  mankind.  There  are  some  peculiar  reasons  why  the  study 
even  of  the  near  West  may  alwa>'s  gain  by  the  study  of  the 
distant  East 

This  general  view  of  the  Oriental  Church— these  leading 
divisions  in  its  history — these  reasons  for  devoting  a  short 
space  to  its  study^it  will  be  ray  endeavour  to  set  forth  in 
the  present  Lecture. 

I,  I  have  said  that  the  field  of  Eastern  Christendom  is  a 
comparatively  untrodden  field.  It  is  out  of  sight,  and  there- 
Central  foro  oul  of  mind.  But  there  is  a  wise  German 
ihTEiutra  proverb  which  tells  us  that  it  is  good,  from  time 
chnrch.  [Q  ti^g^  (Q  j)g  reminded  that  '  Behind  the  moun- 
tains there  are  people  to  be  found.'  'Hinter  dem  Berge 
sind  auch  Leute.'  This,  true  of  all  large  bodies  of  the 
human  family  from  whom  we  are  separated  by  natural  or 


intellectual  divisions,  is  eminently  true  of  the  whole  branch 
of  the  Christian  family  that  lies  in  the  far  East  Behind  the 
mountains  of  our  knowledge,  o(  our  civilisation,  of  our 
activity— behind  the  mountains,  let  us  nlso  say,  of  our  igno- 
re, of  our  prejudice,  of  our  contempt — is  to  be  found 
nearly  a  third  part  of  Christendom,  one  hundred  millions  of 
■ouls  professing  the  Christian  faith.  Even  if  we  enter  no 
hither  into  their  hislorj',  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
they  are  there.  No  theory  of  the  Christian  Church  can  be 
complete  which  does  not  take  some  account  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  proper  distances,  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
foreground  which  we  ourselves  occupy,  of  the  prospect 
irtuch  we  ourselves  overlook,  cannot  be  righlly  represented 
vithout  bearing  in  mind  the  enormous,  dark,  perhaps  unin- 
telligible, masses  which  form  the  background  that  closes  the 
letrospect  of  our  view, 

But  the  Oriental  Church  has  claims  to  be  considered 
r  and  above  its  magnitude  and  its  obscurity.  By  what- 
ever name  we  call  it — 'Eastern,'  'Greek,'  or  'Orthodox  '—it 
flarries  us  back,  more  than  any  other  existing  Christian  in- 
stitution, to  the  earliest  scenes  and  times  of  the  Christian 
teligioTL  Even  though  the  annals  of  the  Oriental  Patriarch- 
ates are,  for  the  most  part,  as  regards  the  personal  history 
of  their  occupants,  a  series  of  unmeaning  names,  the  recol- 
lections awakened  by  the  seats  of  their  power  are  of  the  most 
august  kind,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  are  centres  of 
local  interest  which  none  can  sec  or  study  without  emotion. 
And  the  Churches  which  have  sprung  up  in  those  regions 
Ktain  the  ancient  customs  of  the  East,  and  of  the  primitive 
'■ge  of  Christianity,  long  after  thuy  have  died  out  everywhere 
else.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  countries  included  within 
Ac  range  of  the  Oriental  Churches.  What  they  lose  in 
bisiorical  they  gain  in  geographical  grandeur.  Their  bar- 
barism and  their  degradation  have  bound  them  to  the  local 
.JKCuIiarities  from  which  the  more  progressive  Church  of  the 
West  has  shaken  itself  free.     It  is  a  Church,  in  fact,  not  of 
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nd  vilUgeit,  but  of  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  caves, 
WM  lIvM  of  the  earth.  The  eye  passes  from  height  to  height, 
dtwt  rfsti  on  the  successive  sanctuaries  in  which  the  religion 
i4'  )tic  East  has  intrenched  itself,  as  within  huge  natuial 
lwiTv«ur«,  against  iis  oppressors — Athos  in  Turkey,  Sinai 
\n  Atabi.-i.  Mnr  Saba  in  Palestine,  Ararat  in  Armenia,  the 
Ccdais  of  Lebanon,  the  catacombs  of  Kieff,  the  cavern  of 
Megaspelion,  the  cliffs  of  Meteora.  Or  we  see  it  ad- 
vancing up  and  down  the  streams,  or  clinging  to  the 
Ixtnks  of  the  mighty  rivers  which  form  the  highways  and 
■trtcTics  of  the  wide  plains  of  the  F-asL  The  Nile  silll 
holds  its  sacred  place  in  the  liturgies  of  Egypt.  The 
Jordan,  from  Constantine  downwards,  has  been  the  goal 
of  every  Eastern  pilgrim.  Up  the  broad  slream  of  the 
Dnieper  sail  the  first  apostles  of  Russia.  Along  the  Volga 
and  the  Don  cluster  the  mysterious  settlements  of  Russian 
nonconformity. 

In  this  natural  framework — with  that  strong  identity  of 
religion  and  race  so  familiar  to  the  East,  so  difficult  to  be 
understood  in  the  West — may  be  traced  three  main  groups  of 
Churches,  which  we  will  proceed  to  distinguish. 

I.  The  first  group  contains  those  isolated  frag- 
TioBAL  or  nients  of  an  earlier  Christendom  which  emerge  here 
c'vtcHcs  ^"^  there  from  the  midst  of  Mahometanism  and 
of  ibt «.  heathenism  in  Africa  and  Further  Asia.  In  the 
strict  language  of  ancient  the obgy  they  must  fwith 
one  exception)  be  called  heretical  sects.  But  theyare  in  fact 
the  National  Churches  of  their  respective  countries  protesting 
against  the  supposed  innovations '  of  thesee  of  Constantinople, 

D       '(hi  Oiurch  of  Rona'tM  p.  15),    j. 
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and  holding  with  s.  desperate  fidelity  to  forms  and  doctrines 
of  earlier  date.  Easiemmost  of  all  the  Eastern  Churches, 
easternmost  in  thought  and  custom  always,  and  usually 
easternmost  in  situation  also,  they  supply,  in  the  wild  and 
romantic  interest  of  their  position  and  of  their  habits,  their 
altnost  total  want  of  theological  literature  or  historical  events. 
The  characteristic  fable  of  Presler  John — the  invisible  Apostle 
of  Asia — the  imperial  priestly  potentate  in  the  remote  East, 
or  the  remote  Sosth,'  fills  up  in  their  traditions  the  vacant 
space  which  in  Europe  was  occupied  by  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

a)  The  'Chaldean  Christians,' *  called  by  their  opponents 
'  Nestorians,'  are  the  most  remote  of  these  old  separatists. 
TTM'chii-  f^"'y  ^^^  '"°  ^""^^  councils,  those  of  Nicffia  and 
^J^>^  Constantinople,  have  weight-with  them.  The  third 
oiurchtt.  — of  Ephesus — already  presents  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  decree  which  condemned  Nestorius.  Living 
in  the  secluded  fastnesses  of  Kurdistan,  they  represent  the 
persecuted  remnant  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Central  Asia. 
They  trace  their  descent  to  the  earliest  of  all  Christian 
missions— the  mission  of  Thaddieus  to  Abgarus.  Their 
sacred  city  of  Edessa  is  identical  with  the  cradle  of  all 
ecclesiastical  history — the  traditional  birthplace  of  Abraham. 
In  their  present  seclusion  they  have  been  confounded, 
perhaps  *  have  confounded  themselves,  with  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel.  In  their  earlier  days  they  sent  forth  missions  on 
a  scaie  exceeding  those  of  any  Western  Church  except  the 
see  of  Rome  in  the  sixth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  for 
the  time  redeeming  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  usual  re- 
proach of  its  negligence  in  propagating  the  Gospel  Their 
chief  assumed  the  splendid  title  of  '  Patriarch  of  Babylon,' 
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and  their  missionanes  traversed  the  whole  of 
far  eastward  as  China,  as  far  southward  as  Ceylon.  One 
colony  alone  remains  of  [his  ancient  dominion,  in  extent 
ChriHian!  ^^^"  8'''^^*^'  ^^^^  ^^^  Papacy.  The  Christians  of  S. 
of  S-  Thomas,  as  they  are  called,  are  still  clustered  round 

the  tomb  of  S.  Thomas,  whether  the  Apostle,  or  the 
Nestorian  merchant  of  the  same  name  who  restored  if  he 
did  not  found  the  settlement.  In  the  ninth  century  they 
attracted  the  notice  of  Alfred,  and,  in  the  sixteenth  centutjj, 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  was  in  reacdon  from  the  mtssioM 
aries  of  Portugal  that  they  finally  exchanged  their  Nci* 
torianism  for  the  MonophysJtism  of  Egypt  and  SjTia.' 

(1)  The  Armenians  "  are  by  far  ihe  most  powerful,  and 
the  most  widely  diffused,  in  the  group  of  purely  Oriental 
^^  ^^        Churches  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  as 

such  exercise  a  general  influence  over  all  of  them. 

Their  home  is  the  mountain  tract  that  encircles 
Ararat.^  But,  though  distinct  from  all  surrounding  nation^ 
they  yet  are  scattered  far  and  wide  through  the  whole 
vant,  extending  theii  episcopate,  and  carrying  on  at  the 
time  the  chief  trade  of  Asia.  A  race,  a  church,  of  merchant' 
princes,  they  are,  in  quietness,  in  wealth,  in  steadiness,  the 
'  Quakers'  of  the  East,  the  'Jews,'  if  one  may  so  call  them, 
of  the  Oriental  Church.  They  were  converted  by  Gregory 
the  Illuminator  in  Ihe  fourth  century,  whose  dead  hand  is 
still  used  for  continuing  the  succession  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  seat  of  the  patriarchate  is  EtchmJazin,  their  sacred  dty.' 
Their  canonical  scriptures  include  two  books  in  the  Old 
and  two  in  the  New  Testament  acknowledged  by  no  other 
Church  ;  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Asenath,  the  Testament 
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of  ilic  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to 
S.  Paul,  and  the  Third  Epistle  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
ians.' Of  the  extreme  Oriental  Churches,  they  furnish,  by 
their  wide  dispersion,  the  closest  links  with  the  West.  The 
boundary  of  Russia  runs  across  Mount  Ararat.  The  Pro- 
testant and  the  Papal  missionaries  have  won  from  tliem  the 
most  numerous  converts.  They  call  themselves  orthodox. 
They  are  divided  from  the  Constantinopolitan  Church  by 
an  almost  imperceptible  difference,  arising,  it  is  said,  out  of 
the  accidental  absence  of  the  Armenian  bishops  from  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  whose  decrees  were  therefore  never 
understood,  and  therefore  never  received. 

c)  The  Church  of  Syria  is  the  oldest.of  all  the  Gentile 
Churches.'  In  its  capital,  Antioch,  the  name  of '  Christians ' 
ilnSyriin  fif^t  arose  :  in  the  age  of  persecution  it  produced 
chimt**.  Ignatius,  and,  in  tJie  age  of  the  Empire,  John 
Chiysostom  and  John  of  Damascus.  In  the  claim  of 
Antioch  to  be  founded  by  S.  Peter,  the  Eastern  Church  • 
has  often  regarded  itself  as  possessing  whatever  privileges 
can  be  claimed  by  the  see  of  Rome  on  the  ground  of 
descent  from  the  first  Apostle.  The  city  itself  became 
'  the  city  of  God.'  To  the  chief  pastor  of  Antioch  alone  in 
the  world  by  right  belongs  the  title  of  'Patriarch,'*  The 
tiwJko.  purely  national  Church  of  Syria  is  represented  by 
■"■"^  two  very  different  communions.     The  first  is  the 

Jacobite  *  or  Monophysite  Church,  of  which  the  patriarch 
resides  at  Diarbekir.  It  has  one  peculiar  custom,  the  trans- 
mission of  tiie  same  name  from  prelate  to  prelate.  The 
pstriarch,  doubtless  after  the  first  illustrious  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch, is  always  called  Ignatius.      The  other  communion  of 

'  CuTBHi't  AnuniiL  ai^  '  TravtU  <tt  Mturini,  iii,  3^4.  (Far 

■  Tl»  Omrch  of  Palisline  aa  bui-  IhU  "aii  loc  Lecnin  XI.) 

ly  W rcckoiMd  imimi  the  Churubuof  *  Nulc.  L  iiS. 

llM  Eut  .hich  I  am  hire  canildcring.  *  IbiU.  t)>,   m.    In    ihe    doublfiil 
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Syria  is,  in  lilce  manner,  the  representative  both  of  a  sect  I 
and  3  nation.  The  Maronites,'  so  called  from  their  founder 
Thf  Ml-  Waro,  in  the  fifth  ccntur\-,  comprise  at  once  the 
'™""-  only  relics  of  the  old  Monothelite  heretics,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  popublion  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  Their  convents  overhang  the  Kadisha,  the  '  Holy 
River"  of  the  Lebanon,  which  derives  its  name  probably 
from  this  monastic  consecration.  The  Cedars  are  under 
their  especial  chaise.  But  their  main  peculiarity  is  this, 
that,  alone  of  all  the  Eastern  Churches,  they  have  retained 
the  close  communion  with  the  Latin  Church  which  they 
adopted  in  the  twelfth  century  through  the  Crusaders.  Their 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  their  learning 
has  borne  fruit  in  the  \V'est,  through  the  labours  of  the  two 
Asscmans.  They  have  lately  acquired  a  more  tragical  claim 
on  our  interest  through  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  their 
villages  by  their  ancient  hereditary  enemies  the  Druses, 
provoked,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  not  excused,  by  Maronite 
aggression,  or  Latin  intrigues. 

d)  In  the  times  of  the  early  councils  the  Churches  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  were  usually  opposed  :  now  they  are  united 
The  Copiic  under  the  common  theological  name  of  Mono- 
chiirch.  physite.  Both  alike  take  their  stand,  not  on  the 
four,  but  on  the  three  first  Councils,  and  reject  the  decrees 
of  Chalcedon,  and  protest  against  the  heterodoxy,  not  only 
of  the  whole  West,  but  of  the  whole  East  besides  them- 
selves. But  the  Church  of  Egypt  is  much  more  than  the 
relic  of  an  ancient  sect.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  the  only  living  represen- 
tative of  the  most  venerable  nation  of  all  antiquity.  Within 
its  narrow  limits  have  now  shrunk  the  learning  and  the 
lineage  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  language  of  the  Copiic 
I  understood  neither  by  people  nor  priests,  is  the  | 
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language,  although  debased,  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Copts 
are  still,  even  in  their  degraded  state,  the  most  civilised  of 
the  natives  :  the  intelligence  of  Egypt  still  lingers  in  the 
Coptic  scribes,  who  arc,  on  this  account,  used  as  ckrks  in 
the  ofiices  of  their  conquerors,  or  as  registrars  of  the  water- 
marks of  the  Nile. 

They  also  represent  the  proud  Church  of  old  Alexandria- 
Alexandria,  though  a  Grecian  city,  still  was  deeply  coloured 
by  its  Egyptian  atmosphere.  Its  old  Coptic  name  of 
'Hhacotis  '  still  lingers  in  the  Coptic  liturgies  and  versions 
of  Scripture.  The  fanaticism  of  its  populace  was  not  Greek, 
but  Egyptian.  And  in  turn  the  peculiarities  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Church  have  become  the  national  war-cries  of  EgypL 
The  '  Monophysite  '  heresy  of  tlie  Copts  is  an  exaggeration 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  Athanasius  and  Cyril.  For  this  they 
denied  the  'human  nature  of  Christ ; '  for  this  they  broke 
off  from  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  ultimately  surrendered 
to  the  Saracens.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  now  resides 
at  Cairo.'  There  is  still,  as  in  the  first  ages,  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  bishops  and  their  head.  He  atone  has 
the  power  of  ordination  :  they,  if  they  ordain  at  all,  act 
only  as  his  vicars.  The  Coptic  Church  alone  confers  or- 
dination, not  by  imposition  of  hands,  but  by  the  act  of 
breathing.  Alone  also  it  has  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
translation  of  bishops,'  and  preserves,  in  the  most  rigid 
fonn,  the  nolo  tpiscopari  of  the  patriarch.* 

In  the  universal  kiss  interchanged  throughout  the  whole 
of  a  Coptic  congregation;  in  the  prominent  part  taken  by 
the  children,  who  act  as  deacons  ;  in  the  union  of  social 
intercourse  with  worship  ;  in  the  turbaned  heads  and  un- 
shod feet  of  the  worshippers,  the  Coptic  service  breathes 
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an  atmosphere  of  Oriental  and  gf  primitive  times  found  in 
none  of  the  more  northern  Churches  even  of  the  East 

But  there  is  a  daughter  of  the  Coptic  Church,  yet 
farther  south,  which  is  the  extremes!  tj-pe  of  what  may  be 
called  Oriental  uUramontanism.  The  Church  of 
AbyniniM  Abyssinia,  founded  in  the  fourth  century  by  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  furnishes  the  one  example 
of  a  nation  savage  yet  Christian  ;  showing  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  force  of  the  Christian  faith  in  maintaining  its 
superiority  at  all  against  such  immense  disadvantages,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  utmost  amount  of  superstition  with 
which  a  Christian  Church  can  be  overlaid  without  perishing 
altogether.  One  lengthened  communication  it  has  hitherto 
received  from  the  West— the  mission  of  the  Jesuits,  With 
this  exception  it  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to  itself 
Whatever  there  is  of  Jewish  or  of  old  Egyptian  ritual  pre- 
served in  the  Coptic  Church,  is  carried  to  excess  in  the 
Abyssinian,  The  likeness  of  the  sacred  arlt,'  called  the  ark 
of  Zion,  is  the  centre  of  Abyssinian  devotion.  To  it  gifts 
and  prayers  are  offered.  On  it  the  sanctity  of  the  whole 
Church  depends.  Circumcision  is  not  only  practised,  as 
in  the  Coptic  Church,  but  is  regarded  as  of  equal  necessity 
with  baptism.  There  alone  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  still 
observed  as  well  as  the  Christian  Sunday  ; '  they  (with  the 
exception  of  a  small  sect  *  of  '  the  Seventh-day '  Baptists) 
are  the  only  true  '  Sabbatarians '  of  Christendom.  The 
'  sinew  that  shrank,'  no  less  than  the  flesh  of  swine,  hare, 
and  aquatic  fowl,  is  still  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  Dancing 
still  forms  part  of  their  ritual,  as  it  did  in  the  Jewish  temple. 
The  wild  shriek  which  goes  up  at  Abyssinian  funerals  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  which  Herodotus  heard  in  ancient 
Egypt  The  polygamy  of  the  Jewish  Church  lingers  here 
after  having  been  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world. 

'  Hairii'i  Elhicpil,  UL  IJJ.  135,  137,       |       ■  from  ihli  M«,  I  Mn  loM. «  dtj 

lya,  1^6,  164.  Lion  wear  in  ]Ss3 '^  P'V'^'^'beitpecuiiAr 

■  S«i  Gobu'i  Abyuinu.  damriiui  m  Ihc  Tirpingi  in  Ouna. 
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Whate>-er,  ii  may  be  added,  of  extravagant  ritualism,  of 
excessive  dogmatism,  of  the  fatal  division  between  religion 
and  morality,  disfigures  to  so  large  an  extent  the  rest  of 
Oriental  Christianity,  is  seen  in  its  most  striking  form  in 
the  usages  of  Abyssinia-  The  endless  controversies  respect- 
ing the  natures  of  Christ,  which  have  expired  elsewhere, 
still  rage  in  that  barbarous  country.'  The  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  external  rites  to  wash  away  sins  is  carried  there 
to  a  pitch  without  a  parallel  The  greatest  festival  of  all 
the  year  Is  the  vast  lustration,  almost  amounting  to  an 
annual  baptism  of  the  whole  nation,'  on  the  feast  of 
Epiphany.  One  saint,  elsewhere  unrecognised,  appears  in 
the  Ethiopian  calendar ;  Pilate  is  canonised,  because  he 
washed  his  hands  and  said,  '  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  man.' '  The  moral  creed  of  Abyssinia  is  said  to 
be  thus  summed  up  :— 

'That  ihc  Alexandrian  faith  is  the  only  true  belief. 

"  That  faith,  togeiher  with  baptism,  is  sufficient  for  jusiiiica- 
lion  ;  but  that  God  demands  alms  and  fasting  as  amends  for  sin 
committed  prior  to  the  performance  of  the  baptismal  rile. 

'That  unchristened  children  arc  not  saved. 

'That  the  baptism  of  water  is  the  true  regeneration. 

'That  invocation  ought  to  be  made  to  the  saints,  because 
nnning  mortals  are  unworthy  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God, 
imd  l}ecause,  if  the  saints  be  well  loved,  they  wil!  listen  lo  all 

'  That  every  sin  is  forgiven  from  the  moment  that  the  kiss 
of  Ihe  pilgrim  is  imprinied  on  the  stones  of  Jerusalem;  and 
that  kissing  the  hand  of  a  priest  purities  the  body  in  like 
manner. 

'  That  sins  must  be  confessed  to  the  priest,  saints  invoked, 
and  full  faith  reposed  in  charms  and  amulets,  more  especially  if 
tn'itten  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

*  That  prayers  for  the  dead  are  necessary,  and  absolution  in- 
dispensable ;  but  that  the  souls  of  the  depaned  do  not  imme- 
diately enter  upon  a  state  of  happiness,  the  period  being  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  alms  and  praj'ers  that  are  expended  upon 
eaith.' 
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This  may  have  been  coloured  in  passing  through  I 
mind  of  the  European  traveller.  But  his  consciousness  of* 
the  wretched  state  of  the  Church  which  he  describes,  gives 
more  weight  to  the  words  of  hope  with  which  he  concludes  ' 
his  account: — 

'  Abyssinia,  as  she  now  is,  presents  a  mosl  singular  com- 
pound of  vanity,  meekness,  and  ferocity ;  of  devotion,  super- 
stition, and  ignorance.  But,  compared  with  other  nations  of 
Africa,  she  unquestionably  holds  a  high  station.  She  is  superior 
in  arts  and  in  agriculture,  in  laws,  religion,  and  social  condition, 
to  all  the  benighted  children  of  the  sun.  The  small  portion  of 
good  which  does  exist  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  remains  of 
the  wreck  of  Christianity,  which,  although  stranded  on  a  rocky 
shore,  and  buffeted  by  the  storms  of  ages,  is  not  yet  wholly  over- 
whelmed ;  and  from  the  present  degradation  of  a  people  avow- 
ing its  tenets,  may  be  inferred  the  lesson  of  the  total  inefficacy 
of  its  forms  and  profession,  if  unsupported  by  enough  of  mental 
culture  lo  enable  its  spirit  and  its  truth  to  lake  rotjt  in  the  heart, 
and  bear  fruits  in  the  character  of  the  barbarian.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  portion  of  the  whole  continent  lo  which  European 
civilisation  might  be  applied  with  better  ultimate  results ;  and 
although  now  dwindled  into  an  ordinary  kingdom,  Hibesb, 
under  proper  government  and  proper  influence,  might  promote 
the  amelioration  of  all  the  surrounding  people,  whilst  she 
resumed  her  original  position  as  the  first  of  African  monarchies.' 

r)  There  is  one   of  these   remote    Eastern   Churches, 
which  still  maintains  its  original  connection  with  the  Oitho- 
doxy  of  Constantinople— the  Church  and  kingdom,  called 
by  the   ancients    'Iberia,'   by   the   modems     'Gruria'   or 
'Georgia."     The   conversion    of  their  king,    through   the 
example  or  the  miracles  of  Nina,  a  Christian  captive, 
nearly  simultaneous  with  that  of  Constantine.     Original] 
dependent  on  Antiocli,  its  allegiance   was   transferred   I 
Constantinople.     The  nation    bore  a  considerable  part   i 
the  Crusades,  and  memorials  ol  its  princes  long  re 
in  the  convents  both  of  Palestine  and  of  Athos.     At  tin 
beginning  of  this  century  Georgia  was  annexed  to  Russia.'  J 
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3.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  next  group  in  Eastern 
Christendom,  the  Orthodox  Imperial  Church,  which  some- 
TiHGKnE  times  gives  its  name  to  the  whole.  It  is 'the  Great 
c™''"-  Church '  (as  it  is  technically  called)  from  which 
those  which  we  have  hitherto  described  have  broken  off, 
and  those  which  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  have  been 
derived. 

The  ■  Greek  Church,'  properly  so  called,  includes  the 
widespread  rsce  which  speaks  the  Greek  language,  from  its 
■thtirvn-  southernmost  outpost  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai, 
ofAnri'  t  through  all  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Levant 
Omx.  and  the  Archipelago  ;  having  its  centre  in  Greece 
and  in  Constantinople.  It  represents  to  us,  in  however 
corrupt  and  degraded  a  form,  the  old,  glorious,  world-in- 
spiring people  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Sparta.  It  is  the 
mesns  by  which  that  people  has  been  kept  alive  through 
four  centuries  of  servitude.  It  was  no  Philhellenic  enthu- 
siast, but  the  grey-headed  Germanus,  Archbishop  of  Patras, 
who  raised  the  standard  of  Greek  independence:  the  first 
champion  of  that  cause  of  Grecian  liberty,  in  behalf  of 
which  in  our  own  country  the  past  generation  was  so  zealous, 
xnd  the  present  generation  is  so  indiflerenL  The  sanctuary 
of  the  Greek  race,  which  is  in  a  great  degree  the  sanctuary 
and  refuge  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  is  Athos— '  the 
Holy  Mountain.' '  The  old  Greek  mythology  which  made 
the  peak  of  Samotbrace  the  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  worship, 
and  the  many-headed  range  of  Olympus  the  seat  of  the 
Hellenic  gods,  left  the  beautiful  peninsula  and  noble 
pyramid  of  Alhos  to  receive  the  twenty  monasteries  which 
shelter  the  vast  communities  of  Greek,  Ionian,  Bulgarian, 
Servian,  and  Russian  monks. 

The  Greek  Church  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  the 
tongue,  not  of  Rome,  but  of  Greece,  was  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  Christendom.     It  was  a  striking  remark  of  the 

'  S«  Urquhui'i  Spin!  <,(  the  Eul,       iSB  t  and  Tcier-i  HlihUndi  at  Turkey, 
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JiristianiCy    ^^H 
of  Greece     ^^^ 


Emperor  Napoleon,  that  ihe  introduction  of  Cliristianity 
Of  Ihe  Mriy  ''^^"'  ^^  '"  ^  certain  sense,  the  triumph  of  G 
Greek  Chrii-  over  Romc  ;  the  last  and  most  signal  instance 
of  the  maxim  of  Horace,  '  Grsecia  capta  feram 
viclorem  ccpiL"  The  early  Roman  Church  was  but  a 
colony  of  Greek  Christians  or  Grecised  Jews.  The  earliest 
Fathers  of  the  Weslem  Church,  Clemens,  Irenseus,  Hennas, 
Hippolytus,  wrote  in  Greek.  The  early  Popes  were  r 
Italians  but  Greeks.  The  name  of  '  Pope '  is  not  Latin  but 
Greek— the  common  and  now  despised  name  of  every 
pastor  in  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  true  lha[  this  Grecian 
colour  was  in  part  an  accidental  consequence  of  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  Greek  language  by  Alexander's  conquests 
through  [he  East,  and  was  thus  a  sign,  not  so  much  of  the 
Hellenic,  as  of  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental  character  of  the 
early  Christian  communities.  But  the  advantage  thus  given 
to  the  Byzantine  Church  has  never  been  lost  or  forgotten. 
It  is  a  jierpetual  witness  that  she  is  the  mother  and  Rome 
the  daughter.  It  is  herprivilege  to  claim  a  direct  continuity 
of  speech  with  the  earliest  times,  to  boast  of  reading  the 
whole  code  of  Scripture,  old  as  well  as  new,  in  the  language 
in  which  it  was  read  and  spoken  by  the  .\posllcs.  The 
humblest  peasant  who  reads  his  Septuagint  or  Greek  TesU- 
ment  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  on  the  hills  of  Bceotia, 
may  proudly  feel  that  he  has  an  access  to  the  original 
oracles  of  divine  truth,  which  Pope  and  Cardinal  reach  by  a 
barbarous  and  imperfect  translation  ;  that  he  has  a  key  of 
knowledge,  which  in  the  West  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned  clas 

The  Greek  Church  is  thus  the  only  living  representative 
Rtpreicn-  of  ''i^  Hellenic  race,  and  speaks  in  the  only  living 
n'ljnifae'"  voice  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Apos- 
tmi^rt  toiic  age.  But  its  main  characteristic  is  its  lineal  de- 
scent from  the  firal  Christian  Empire.     'Romaic,'  not  'Hd- 

'  Bertnad'i  McniQii  aCKapolc; 
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lenic,"  is  the  name  by  which,  from  its  long  connection  with 
the  Roman  Empire  of  Byzantium,  ibe  language  of  Greece 
is  now  known.  '  Roman '  ('Pu/xarcw),  not  ■  Greek,'  is  the 
name  by  whicii  (till  quite  recently)  a  Greek  would  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  from  the  Mussulman  population  around 
him.  '  The  Church  of  Rome,'  in  the  language  of  the  far 
East,  is  not,  as  with  us,  the  Latin  Church,  but  the  com- 
munity which  adheres  lo  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  '  New 
Rome  '  of  Constantinople.  Not  Athens,  not  Alexandria, 
not  even  Jerusalem,  but  Constantinople,  is  the  sacred  city 
lo  which  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  race  and  of  the  Eastern 
Church  are  turned  at  this  day.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  was  the  point  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  were  turned,  when  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
century  it  rose  as  the  first  Christian  city,  at  the  command 
of  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  on  a  site  which,  by  its  un- 
equalled advantages,  was  naturally  marked  out  as  the 
capital  of  a  new  world,  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era.' 
The  subsequent  rise  of  the  Papal  city  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Pagan  metropolis  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  period  in  which  the  Eastern  and  not  the 
Western  Rome  was  the  true  centre  of  Christendom.  The 
modem  grandeur  of  S,  Peter's  must  not  be  permitted  to 
obscure  the  effect  which  was  produced  on  the  taste  and  the 
feelings  of  the  sixth  century  by  the  erection  of  S.  Sophia. 
The  learning  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  even  down  to  the 
eleventh  century  excelled  thai  of  the  Latin,  in  the  fifteenth 
century  directly  contributed  more  than  any  other  single 
cause  to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  German  Reformation. 
In  Asia  and  in  Constantinople  it  has  long  sunk  under  the 
baibaiism  of  its  conquerors.  But  in  the  little  kingdom  of 
tTwOiurth  independent  Greece,  the  Greek  clergy  is  still, 
arCRKc  within  narrow  limits,  an  enlightened  body.  In  it, 
if  in  any  portion  of  Eastern  Christendom,  lives  the  liberal, 
democratic  spirit  of  ancient  Hellas.     Athens,  with  all  the 
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drawbacks  of  an  ill-adjusted  unian  between  new  and 
ways  of  thought,  is  now  ttie  centre  of  education  and 
provemetit  lo  tlie  Greek  clergy  throughout  the  Levant. 

3,  The  third  group  of  the  Eastern  Church   consists 
Thf  NnB      those  barbarian  tribes  of  the  North,  whose  col 
TH»iin         version  by  the  Byzantine  Church  corresponds  to 

the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  by  the  Latin 
Church. 

a)  The  first  division  embraces  the  tribes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Danube  ;  the  Sclavonic  Bulgaria  and  Servia 
TiieD»nu-  on  the  south;  the  I^tln  or  Romanic  Wallachia 
»!"«'"*  3nd  Moldavia  on  the  north.'  Bulgaria,  which 
Bu1£mU.  was  the  first  to  receive  Christianity  from 
preaching  of  Cyril   and  Methodius  in  the  ninth    centui 

communicated  it   to   the  three'   others. 

has  since  become  independent  of  Constantinople, 
under  a  metropolitan  or  patriarch  of  its  own,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen  Dushan,  in  the  twelfth  century,  presented 
a  miniature  of  an  Eastern  Christian  Empire.  The  Church 
„,  . .  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  is  remarkable  as  being 
and  Moi-      of  Latin  origin,  yet  Greek  in  doctrine  and  ritual ; 

a  counterpoise  to  the  two  Churches  of  Bohemia 
and  Poland,  which,  being  Sclavonic  by  race,  are  Latin  by 
religion.  To  these  national  communities  should  be  added 
the  extensive  colony  of  Greek  Christians  who,  under  the 
Th^.^^;,_    name  of  'Raitzen,'  occupy  lai^e  districts  in 

garj',  and  form  the  extreme  westernmost  outj 

of  the  Eastern  ChurcL  The  ecclesiastical  as 
as  the  political  importance  of  these  several  religious  bodies 
has  almost  entirely  turned  on  the  position  which  they 
occupy  on  the  frontier  land  of  the  West  and  East  This  is 
an  importance  which  will  doubtless  increase  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.     But  in  their  past  ecclesiastical  history, 
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the  only  epochs  Truitful  of  instruction  will  probably  be  found 
in  the  more  stirring  moments  of  Servian  history,'  and  in  the 
conversion '  of  Bulgaria. 

■HBOioich  ^)  There  remains  the  far  wider  field  of  the 
a(  »u»i^     Church  of  Russia. 

If  Oriental  Christendom  is  bound  to  the  past  by  its 
Asiatic  and  its  Greek  traditions,  its  bond  of  union  with  the 
present  and  the  future  is  through  the  greatest  of  Sclavonic 
nations,  whose  dominion  ha.s  spread  over  the  whole  East  of 
Europe,  the  whole  North  of  Asia,  and  has  but  just  relin- 
quished its  hold  on  a  large  tract  of  Western  America.  If 
Constantinople  be  the  local  centre  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
ib  persona!  head  is,  and  has  been  for  four  centuries,  the 
great  potentate  who,  under  the  successive  names  of  Grand- 
Prince,  Czar,  and  Emperor,  has  reigned  at  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg,  Not  merely  by  its  proximity  of  geographical 
situation,  but  by  the  singular  gift  of  imitation  with  which 
the  Sclavonic  race  has  been  endowed,  is  the  Russian  Church 
the  present  representative  of  the  old  Imperial  Church  of 
Constantine.  The  Sclavonic  alphabet  is  Greek.  The 
Russian  names  of  emperor,  saint,  and  peasant  are  Greek. 
Sacred  buildings,  which  in  their  actual  sites  in  the  East  have 
been  altered  by  modern  innovations,  aie  preserved  for  our 
Gtudy  in  the  exact  models  made  from  them  in  earlier  days 
by  Russian  pilgrims.*  And  in  like  manner,  customs  and 
feelings  which  have  perished  in  Greece  and  Syria,  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  the  North. 
When  Napoleon  called  Alexander  I.,  in  bitter  scorn,  a  Greek 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  it  was  a  representation  of  the  Czar's 
position  in  a  fuller  sense  than  Napoleon  intended  or  would 
have  admitted.  For  good  or  for  evil,  as  a  check  on  its  de- 
relopmcnt  or  as  a  spur  to  its  ambition,  the  Church  and 
Empire  of  Russia  have  inherited  the  religion  and  the 
policy  of  the  New  Rome  of  the  Bosphorus  far  more  fully 
dian  any  Western  nation,  even  under  Charlemagne  himself, 

Sh  RiBke'i  Hiu.  or  Strvia.  ■  See  L«lun  IX.  ■  5a  UcruR  XI. 
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inheriled  ihe  spirit  or  the  forms  of  the  Old  Rome  beside  d 
Tiber.' 

II.  These  are  the  geographical  landmarks  of  the  Easteni 
Church.  What  are  its  historical  landmarks  ?  From  the 
„^  ^  ^  dead  level  of  obscure  names  which  these  vast 
incus  et  limits  enclose,  what  leading  epochs  or  series  of 
uH  events  can  be  selected  of  universal  and  enduring 

''"^"'      importance  ? 

I.  The  first  great  display  of  the  forces  of  the  Oriental 
Church  was  in  the  period  of  ihc  early  Councils.  The  first 
p  T-od  of  *^^'^"  General  Councils,  with  all  their  leading 
ihe  c«in-  characters,  were  as  truly  Eastern  Councils,  as  truly 
the  pride  of  the  Eastern  Church,  as  those  of 
Constance  and  Trent  are  of  the  Western.  Almost  all  were 
held  within  the  neighbourhood,  most  under  the  walls,  oi. 
Byzantium.  Ail  were  swayed  by  the  language,  by 
motives,  by  the  feelings,  of  the  Eastern  world 

Yet  these  Oriental  Councils  were  '  general,'  were 
menical,'  in  a  sense  which  fairly  belonged  to  none  besides. 
No  Western  Council  has  so  fully  expressed  the  voice  of 
Christendom,  no  assembly,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  can  claim 
to  have  issued  laws  which  have  been  so  long  in  force  in  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  civilised  world,  as  those  which  ema- 
nated from  these  ancient  parliaments  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  And  if  many  of  their  decrees  have  now  become 
virtually  obsolete,  yet  those  of  the  first  and  most  character- 
istic of  the  seven  are  still  cherished  throughout  the  East, 
and  through  a  large  portion  of  the  \\'est.  If  with  ArmeniA 
and  Egypt  we  stumble  at  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  if  with 
the  Chaldacan  and  Lutheran  Churches  we  are  startled  by  the 
language  of  the  fathers  of  Ephesus,  if  with  the  Latins  we 
alter  the  creed  of  Constantinople,  yet  Christendom,  with  but 
Tht  Ct-uncii  few  exceptions,  receives  the  confession  of  the  first 
of  NicKB.  Council  of  NicEea  as  the  earliest,  the  most  solemn, 
and  the  most  universal  expression  of  Christian  theology. 

'  See  Lutun  IX. 
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ihat  assembly  the  Church  an3  Empire  first  met  in  peaceful 
conference :  the  confessors  of  the  Diocletian  persecution 
came  into  contact  with  the  first  prelates  of  an  established 
church  ;  the  father  of  dogmatical  theology  and  the  father 
of  ecclesiastical  history  met  for  the  first  time  in  the 
persons  of  Athanasius  and  Eusebius.  The  General  Council 
of  Nicaea  may  Ijc  considered  both  as  the  most  significant 
of  all  the  seven,  and  also  as  the  most  striking  scene,  the 
most  enduring  monument  of  ihc  Oriental  Church  at  large,' 

3.  It  is  characteristic  of  Eastern  history,  that  we  cannot 
lay  it  out,  as  in  the  West,  by  regular  chronological  periods. 
J.  Tbt  rUo  "^^^  second  epoch  of  universal  importance  in 
sf  Uiihe-  Eastern  Christendom,  is  the  birth  and  growth  of 
Mahometanism.  All  great  religious  inovemyits, 
which  run  parallel,  even  though  counter,  to  Christianity, 
fonn  a  necessary  part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  But  the 
reli^on  of  Mahomet  is  essentially  interwoven  with  the 
Eastern  Church.  Even  without  considering  the  directly 
Christian  influences  to  which  the  Arabian  teacher  was  sub- 
jected, no  one  can  doubt  that  there  are  points  which  his 
system,  in  common  with  that  of  the  Eastern  Church,  owes 
to  its  Oriental  origin.  In  other  points  it  is  a  rebound  and 
reaction  against  that  Church.  The  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Sclavonic  races  can  only  be  understood  by  bearing  in  mind 
their  constant  conflict  with  the  Arabs,  the  Tartars,  and  the 
TDika.» 

3.  The  conversion  and  establishment  of  the  Russian 
"nie  hn-  Church,  and  through  the  Russian  Church  of  the 
rS,^""  Russian  Empire,  forms  the  third  and  most  fertile 
Oiureh.       epoch  of  the  history  of  Oriental  Christendom. 

It  is  enough  to  indicate  the  successive  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  Empire,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Patriarchate, 
the  tragical  struggle  of  Alexis  and  Nicon,  the  singular 
development  of  Russian  descent,  the  career  and  character 
'  ?etcr  the  Great,  hardly  less  remarkable  in  its  religious 
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than  in  its  civil  aspect     Evei^  one  of  these  events 
with  dramatic,  some  with  Eurojiean  interest,  and  every  one 
of  them  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  national 
Church,    and    therefore     with     the     history    of    Eastern 
Christianity.' 

III.  These,  then,  are  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
history,  properly  so  called.  But  before  considering  any 
Gtnttai  single  period  apart  from  the  rest,  it  is  important 
chumitcr-  to  observe  the  characteristics  which,  more  or  less, 
EuiiTTi  are  common  to  all  the  parts  alike  and  which 
^"'^*'-  distinguish  them  all  from  the  portion  of  Christen- 
dom 10  which  wc  ourselves  belong,  whether  we  give  to  it 
the  narrower  name  of  the  Latin,  or  the  truer  and  more 
comprehensive  title  of  the  Western  Church.  In  considering 
these  differences,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  the 
special  points  which  led,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
actual  external  separation  between  the  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine communions.  The  true  differences  between  the  East 
and  the  West  existed  long  before  their  formal  disruption, 
and  would  exist,  in  all  probability,  long  after  any  formal 
reunion.  The  disruption  itself  was  rather  a  consequence 
than  a  cause  of  their  estrangement  The  theological  pre- 
texts, such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession,  the 
usage  of  leavened  "  and  unleavened  bread,  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Photiusand  Michael  Cerularius,  and  the  failure  of 
the  last  attempt  at  reconciliation  in  the  Council  of  Florence, 
were  themselves  aggravated  by  more  general  grievances.* 
The  jealousy  of  the  two  capitals  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  rival  claims  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  cru- 
saders J  the  outrage  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  ;  the  antagonism 
of  Russia  in  earlier  times  to  Poland,  in  later  times  to  France, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  same  result     But  the  internal 
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differences  lie  deeper  than  any  of  these  external  manifesta- 
tions, whether  theological  or  political. 

I.  The  distinction  which  has  been  most  frequently  re- 
marked is  that  of  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  Oriental, 
and  the  practical  tendency  of  the  Western  Church.  This 
Si>«ii*iitc  distinction  is  deepsealed  in  the  contrast  long 
^^^"^  ago  described  by  Aristotle  between  the  savage 
'*•»'<«>■■  energy  and  freedom  of  Europe,  and  the  intellectual 
repose  and  apathy  of  Asia.'  It  naturally  finds  its  point  and 
expTession  in  the  theology  of  the  two  Churches.  Whilst 
the  Western  prides  itself  on  the  title  of  the  'Catholic, 
the  Eastern  claims  the  title  '  Orthodox.' '  '  The  East,'  says 
Dean  Milman,  '  enacted  creeds,  the  West  discipline.'  The 
first  decree  of  an  Eastern  Council  was  to  determine  the  re- 
lations of  the  Godhead.  The  first  decree  of  the  Pope  '  of 
Rome  was  to  interdict  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  All  the 
first  founders  of  theology  were  Easterns.  Till  the  time  of 
Augustine  no  eminent  divine  had  arisen  in  the  West ;  till 
the  lime  of  Gregory  the  Great  none  had  filled  the  Papal 
chair.  The  doctrine  of  Athanasius  was  received,  not  origi 
□ated,  by  Rome.  The  great  Italian  Council  of  .\riminum 
lapsed  into  Arianism  by  an  oversight  The  Latin  language 
was  inadequate  to  express  the  minute  shades  of  meaning  for 
which  the  Greek  is  admirably  fitted.  Of  the  two  creeds 
peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church,  the  earlier,  that  called  '  the 
Apostles','  is  characterised  by  its  simplicity  and  its  freedom 
from  dogmatic  assertions ;  the  later,  that  called  the  Athana- 
sian,  as  its  name  confesses,  is  an  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
Greek  theology,  and  by  the  evident  strain  of  its 
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reveals  the  ineffectual  labour  of  the  Latin  phrases,  '  persona ' 
and  'substantia,'  to  represent  ihe  correlative  but  hardly 
corresponding  words  by  which  the  Greeks,  with  a  natural 
facility,  expressed  'the  hypostatic  union.'  And  still  more, 
when  we  touch  the  period  at  which  the  divergetite  between 
the  two  Empires  threw  the  two  Churches  farther  apart, 
the  tide  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  controversy  hardly  ar- 
rived at  the  shores  of  Italy,  now  high  and  dry  above  their 
reach. 

'  Latin  Christianity,'  says  Dean  Milman,  'contemplated 
with  almost  equal  indifference,  Nestorianism  and  all  its 
prolific  race,  Eutychianism,  Monophysitism,  Monothelitism. 
While  in  this  contest  the  two  great  patriarchates  of  the  East, 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  brought  to  issue,  or  strove 
10  bring  to  issue,  their  rival  claims  to  ascendency  ;  while 
council  after  council  promulgated,  reversed,  re-enacted  their 
conSicting  decrees  ;  while  separate  and  hostile  communities 
were  formed  in  every  region  of  the  East,  and  the  fear  of 
persecuted  Nestorianism,  stronger  than  religious  zeal,  pene- 
trated for  refuge  remote  countries,  into  which  Christianity 
had  not  yet  found  its  way  :  in  the  West  there  was  no  Nes- 
torian  or  Eutychian  sect' ' 

Probably  no  Latin  Christian  has  ever  felt  himself  agitated 
even  in  the  least  degree  by  any  one  of  the  seventy  opinions 
on  the  union  of  the  two  natures  which  are  said  to  perplex 
the  Church  of  Abyssinia.  Probably  the  last  and  only  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  on  which  the  Latin  Church  has  sponta- 
neously entered  is  that  of  the  Double  Procession  of  the 
Spirit.  The  very  word  '  theology '  (OtoXoyia)  arose  from 
the  peculiar  questions  agitated  in  the  East  The  Athana- 
sian  controversy  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  is,  strictly 
speaking,  /-4^-ological ;  unlike  the  Pelagian  or  the  Lutheran 
controversies,  it  relates  not  to  man,  but  to  God 

This  fundamental  contrast  naturally  widened  into  other 
cognate  differences.     The  Western  theology  is  essentially 
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k^cal  in  fonn,  and  based  on  law. '  The  Easiem  is  rhetorical 
in  form  and  based  on  philosophy.  The  Latin  divine  suc- 
ceeded to  t!ie  Roman  advocate.  The  Oriental 
di«ne  succeeded  to  the  Grecian  .sophist  Out 
of  the  logical  and  legal  elements  in  the  West  has 
grown  up  all  that  is  most  peculiar  in  the  scholastic  theolc^ 
r^Bnapin.  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Calvinistic  theology  of  the 
"^  J*-  Reformation.  To  one  or  both  of  these  a 
G»L  difference  may  be  reduced  many  of  the  divergences 

which  the  tlieological  student  will  trace  in  regard  to  dog- 
matic statements,  or  to  interpretations  '  of  Scripture,  between 
Tertullian  and  Origen,  between  Prosper  and  Cassian,  be- 
tween Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  between  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  John  Damascenus. 

The  abstract  doctrines  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Alexandrian 
creed  took  the  place,  in  the  minds  of  theological  students, 
wMch,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  had  been  occupied  by 
the  abstract  ideas  of  the  Platonic  system.  The  subtleties  of 
Roman  law  as  applied  to  the  relations  of  God  and  man,  which 
^>pear  faintly  in  Augustine,  more  distinctly  in  Aquinas, 
more  decisively  slill  in  Calvin  and  Luther,  and,  though  from 
a  somewhat  larger  point  of  view,  in  Grotius,  are  almost 
unknown  to  the  East.  '  Forensic  justification,'  '  merit," 
'demerit,'  'satisfaction,'  'imputed  righteousness,'  'decrees,' 
represent  ideas  which  in  the  Eastern  theology  have  no  pre- 
dominant influence,  hardly  any  words  to  represent  them. 
The  few  exceptions  that  occur  may  be  traced  directly  to 
accidental  gusts  of  Western  influence.' 

byPrnfouc 
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Hence  arises  the  apparent  contradiction,  that,  whenever 
the  Eastern  theologians  enter  on  topics  which  touch  not  the 
abstract  questions  of  the  Divine  essence,  but  the  human 
questions  of  grace  and  predestination,  there  is  a.  more  di- 
rectly moral  and  practical  tone  than  often  in  corresponding 
treatises  of  the  Protestant  West.  Chr^-sostom's  transcendent 
genius  and  goodness  would  doubtless  have  lifted  him  above 
the  trammels  of  any  local  influence  ;  but  the  admiration  felt 
in  the  East  for  his  thoroughly  pracdcal  homilies,  which  in 
the  West  have  often  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Pelagianism, 
is  a  proof  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  Church  which  he 
so  powerfully  represents, 

A  single  instance  illustrates  the  Eastern  tendency  to  a 
high  theological  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  com- 
bined with  an  absence  of  any  precision  of  statement  in 
regard  to  mediation  or  redemption.  In  the  Western  litur- 
gies direct  addresses  to  Christ  are  exceptions.  In  the  East 
they  are  the  rule.  In  the  West,  even  in  Unitarian  limrgies, 
it  is  deemed  almost  essential  that  every  prayer  should  be 
closed  'tlirotigh  Jesus  Christ.'  In  the  East,  such  a  close  Is 
rarely,  if  ever,  found.' 

3.  The  contrast  between  the  speculative  tendency  of 
■nitipmi-  the  Eastern  Church  and  the  practical  life  of  the 
iSiS'^""  ^Vestem,  appears  not  only  in  (he  theological,  but 
^JJI^j  in  the  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  in  the  monastic, 
lift.  system  of  Oriental  Christendom. 

No  doubt  monasticism  was  embraced  by  the  Roman 
Church,  even  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  with  an  enei^ 
which  seemed  to  reproduce  in  a  Christian  form  the  dying 
genius  of  stoical  philosophy.  Still  the  East  holds  the  chief 
place  in  the  monastic  world.  The  words  which  describe  the 
state  are  not  Latin,  but  Greek  or  Synac— Hermit,  monk, 
anchortt,  monasUry,  cxnobile,  asatic,  abbol,  abbey.  It  was 
not  in  the  Apennines  or  on  the  Alps,  but  in  the  stony  arms 
with  which  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts  enclose  the 
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valley  of  the  Nile,  Ihat  the  first  monasteries  were 
Anthony  the  Coptic  hermit,  from  his  retreat  by  the 
is  the  spiritual  father  of  that  vast  community  which  has 
now  overrun  the  world.  His  disciple,  Athanasius,  was  its 
first  sponsor  in  the  AVesl.  And  not  only  was  monasticism 
bom  in  the  Eastern  Churcii,  it  has  also  thriven  there  with 
an  unrivalled  intensity.  Indeed,  the  earliest  source  of  mo- 
nastic life  is  removed  even  further  than  tlie  ThebaJd  deserts, 
in  the  Manichean  repugnance  of  the  dislant  East  towards 
the  material  world,  as  it  is  exhibited  under  iis  siraples!  form 
in  the  Indian  Yogi  or  the  Mussulman  Fakir.  It  is  this 
Oriental  seclusion  which,  whether  from  character,  or  climate, 
or  contagion,  has  to  the  Christian  world  been  far  more  for- 
cibly represented  in  the  Oriental  than  in  the  Latin  Church. 
The  solitary  and  contemplative  devotion  of  the  Eastern 
monks,  whether  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  though  broken  by  the 
manual  labour  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  has  been  very 
slighdy  modified  either  by  literary  or  agricultural  activity. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  occasional  examples  of  splendid 
benevolence  in  Oriental  raonachism.  The  Egyptian  monk 
Telemachus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  extinguished  the 
gladiatorial  games  at  Rome.  Russian  hermits  opposed  the 
securest  bulwark  against  the  savage  despotism  of  h'an.' 
But  these  are  isolated  instances.  As  a  general  rule,  there 
has  arisen  in  the  East  no  society  like  the  Benedictines,  held 
in  honour  wherever  literature  or  civilisation  has  spread  ;  no 
charitable  orders,  like  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  carry  light 
and  peace  into  the  darkest  haunts  of  suffering  humanity.  Ac- 
tive life  is.  on  the  strict  Eastern  theory,  an  abuse  of  the  system. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  monastic  life  that  the  severity  of 
Eastern  asceticism  excels  that  of  [he  West.  Whilst  the  fasts 
of  the  latin  Church  arc  mostly  confined  to  Lent,  liable, 
increasingly  liable,  to  wide  dispensations,  exercised  for  the 
most  part  by  absdnence,  not  from  all  food,  but  only  from 
particular  kinds  of  food,  the  fasts  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
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especially  of  its  most  remarkable  branch,  the  Coptic,  extend 
through  large  periods  of  the  year,  are  regarded  as  all  but 
indispensable— and,  for  the  time,  repudiate  ail  sustenance 
though  with  strange  inconsistency  they  permit  of  drinking, 
even  to  the  grossest  intoxication.  And,  finally,  the  wildest 
individual  excesses  of  a  Bruno  or  a  Dunstan  seem  poor 
beside  the  authorised,  national,  we  may  almost  say  imperia], 
adoration  of  the  ascetics  of  the  East  Amidst  all  the  con- 
troversies of  the  fifth  century,  on  one  religious  subject  the 
conflicting  East  maintained  its  unity,  in  the  reverence  of  the 
Hermit  on  the  Pillar.  The  West  has  never  had  a  Simeon 
Stylites. 

3.  Another  importantdifference  between  the twoChurches 
was  one  wliich,  tJiough  in  substance  the  same,  may  be  ex- 
__  _  pressed  in  various  forms.  The  Eastern  Church 
chutch  was,  like  the  East,  stationary  and  immutable  ;  the 
tauorary.  ^y^^j^^j^^  |j|jg  ,[jg  West,  progressive  and  flexible; 
This  distinction  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  at  certain 
periods  of  their  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
civilisation  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  far  higher  than  that 
of  the  W'estem.  No  one  can  read  the  account  of  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  the  occupation  of  a  refined  and 
civilised  capital  by  a  horde  of  comparative  barbarians.  The 
arrival  of  the  Greek  scholars  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  the  signal  for  the  most  progressive  step  that 
Western  theology  has  ever  made.  And  in  earlier  ages,  whilst 
it  might  sti!)  be  thought  that  Rome,  not  Constantinople,  was 
the  natural  refuge  of  the  arts  of  the  ancient  classical  world, 
the  literature  of  the  Church  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Byzantine  hemisphere.  Whilst  Constantinople  was 
ringing  with  the  fame  of  preachers,  of  whom  Chrysostom 
was  the  chief,  but  not  the  only  example,  the  Roman  bishops 
and  clergy,  till  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  never  pubhcly 
addressed  their  flocks  from  the  pulpit.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  occasional  superiority,  the  Oriental  Church,  as  a  whole, 
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almost  from  the  time  that  it  assumed  a  distinct  existence, 
has  given  tokens  of  that  singular  immobility  which  is  in  great 
part  to  be  traced  to  its  Eastern  origin — its  origin  in  those 
strange  regions  which  slill  retain,  not  only  the  climate  and 
vegetation,  but  the  manners,  the  dress,  the  speech  of  the 
days  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Pharaohs.  Its  peculiar  cor- 
ruptions have  been  such  as  are  consequent  not  on  develop- 
ment, but  on  stagnation  ;  its  peculiar  excellences  have  been 
such  as  belong  to  the  simplicity  of  barbarism,  not  to  the 
freedom  of  civilisation. 

The  straws  of  custom  show  which  way  the  spirit  of  an 
institution  blows.  The  primitive  posture  of  standing  in 
prayer  still  retains  its  ground  in  the  East,  whilst  in  the 
West  it  is  only  preserved  in  the  extreme  Protestant  com- 
munities by  way  of  antagonism  to  Rome.  Organs  and 
musical  instruments  are  as  odious  to  a  Greek  or  Russian, 
as  to  a  Scottish  Presbyterian.  Jewish  ordinances  still  keep 
their  hold  on  Abj'ssinia.  Even  the  schism  '  which  con- 
vulsed the  Russian  Church  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
Latin  Christendom  was  rent  by  the  CkTraan  Reformation, 
was  not  a  forward  but  a  retrograde  movemenl^a  protest, 
not  against  abuses,  but  against  innovation.  The  calendars 
of  the  Churches  sbow  the  eagerness  with  which,  whilst  the 
ont,  at  least  till  a  recent  period,  placed  herself  at  the  head 
of  European  civilisation,  the  other  still  studiously  lags  behind 
it.  The  '  new  style,'  which  the  world  owes  to  the  enlightened 
activity  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  after  having  with  difficulty 
overcome  the  Protestant  scruples  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland,  and  last  of  all  (with  shame  be  it  said)  of 
England  and  Sweden,  has  never  been  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  wide  dominions  of  the  old  Byzantine  and  the  modem 
Russian  Empires,  which  slill  hold  to  the  Greek  Calendar, 
twelve  days  txihtnd  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world 

These  contrasts  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  some- 
to  the  advantage  of  one  Church,  sometimes  to  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  lUe  other.  The  case  of  the  Sacraments  and  theb 
accompaniments  will  suffice  as  final  examples. 

The  Latin  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  by  Protestants  w 
frequently  regarded  as  the  highest  pitch  of  superstition — ^by 
The  s»en-  Roman  Catholics  as  the  highest  pitch  of  reverence 
Dienii.  of  which  the  subject  is  capable — that  it  may  be 
instructive  to  both  to  see  the  contrast  between  the  freedom 
and  reasonableness  of  the  sacramental  doctrine  as  held  by 
Roman  authorities,  compared  with  the  slifT,  the  magical,  the 
antiquarian  character  of  the  same  doctrine  as  represented 
in  the  East  We  are  accustomed  to  place  the  essence  of 
superstition  in  a  devotion  to  the  outward  forms  and  elements 
as  distinct  from  the  inward  spirit  which  they  represent, 
convey,  or  express.  I^t  us,  for  a  moment,  see  which  has  in 
this  respect  most  tenaciously  clung  lo  the  form,  which  to  the 
spirit,  of  the  two  great  ordinances  of  Christian  worship. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  original  form  of  bap- 
tism— the  very  meaning  of  the  word^was  complete  immer- 
immmion  *'**"  '"  ^^^  ^^'^P  baptismal  waters  ;  and  that,  for  at 
in  BopiiHiL  [past  four  centuries,  any  other  form  was  either  un- 
known,  or  regarded,  unless  in  the  case  of  dangerous  illness, 
as  an  exceptional,  almost  monstrous  case.  To  this  form  the 
Eastern  Church  still  rigidly  adheres ;  and  the  most  illustri- 
ous and  venerable  portion  of  it.  that  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
absolutely  repudiates  and  ignores  any  other  mode  of  ad- 
ministration as  essentially  invalid.  The  Latin  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  doubtless  in  deference  to  the  requirement! 
of  a  northern  climate,  to  the  change  of  manners,  to  the  con- 
venience of  custom,  has  wholly  altered  the  mode,  preferring, 
as  it  would  fairiy  say,  mercy  to  sacrifice ;  and  (with  the  two 
exceptions  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  the  sect  of  the 
Baptists)  a  few  drops  of  water  are  now  the  Western  sub- 
stitute for  the  threefold  plunge  into  the  rushing  rivers  or  the 
wide  baptisteries  of  the  East 

And  when  we  descend  from  the  administration  itself  of 
the  sacramental  elements  to  their  concomitant  circumstances, 
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■till  the  same  contrast  appears.  In  the  first  age  of  the  Church 
Coniiniia-  "  ^^  customary  for  the  apostles  to  lay  their  hands 
''"■  on  the  heads  of  the  newly  baptized  converts,  that 

they  might  receive  the  'gifts  of  the  Spirit'  The  'gifts' 
vanished,  but  the  custom  of  laying  on  of  hands  remaincd- 
It  remained  and  was  continued,  and  so  In  the  Greek  Church 
is  still  centinued,  at  ll>e  baptism  of  children  as  of  adults. 
Confirmation  is,  with  them,  simultaneous  with  the  act  of 
the  baptismal  immersion.  But  the  Latin  Church,  whilst  it 
adopted  or  retained  the  practice  of  admitting  infants  to  bap- 
tism, soon  set  itself  to  remedy  the  obvious  defect  arising 
from  their  unconscious  age,  by  separating,  and  postponing, 
and  giving  a  new  life  and  meaning  to  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. The  two  ceremonies,  which  in  the  Ejistem  Church 
are  indissolubly  confounded,  are  now,  througliout  Western 
Christendom,  by  a  salutary  innovation,  each  made  to 
minister  to  the  edification  of  the  individual,  and  completion 
of  the  whole  baptismal  ordinance. 

In  like  manner  the  East  retained,  and  still  retains,  the 
apostolical  practice  mentioned  by  S.  James — for  the  sick  to 
£j,j^„„  call  in  the  elders  of  the  church,  to  anoint  him 
""*™-  with  oil,  and  pray  over  him,  that  he  may  recover. 
'The  elders,'  that  is,  a  body  of  priests  {for  they  still  make  a 
point  of  the  plural  number),  are  called  in  at  moments  of 
dangerous  illness,  and  the  prayer  is  offered.  But  the  Latin 
Church,  seeing  that  the  special  object  for  which  the  ceremony 
was  first  instituted,  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  had  long  ceased 
to  be  effected,  determined  lo  change  its  form,  that  it  still 
might  be  preserved  as  an  instructive  symbol.  And  thus  the 
'  anointing  with  oil '  of  the  first  century,  and  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  has  become  with  the  Latins  merely  the  last,  '  the 
extreme  unction,'  of  the  dying  man. 

Yet  once  again  it  became  a  practice  in  the  Church,  early — 
infaniCon.  **^  know  not  how  early — for  infants  to  commum- 
■mnign.  pate  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  literal  application 
to  the  Eucharist  of  the  text  respecting  the  bread  of  life  in 


the  sixth  chapter  of  S.  John  naturally  followed  on  a  literal 
application  to  baptism  of  the  text  respecting  the  second 
birth  in  the  third  chapter  ;  and  the  actual  participation  in 
the  elements  of  both  sacraments  came  to  be  regarded  as 
equally  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  every  human  being. 
Here  again  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  of  the  two  Churches 
displayed  itself.  The  Oriental  Churches,  in  conformity 
with  ancient  usage,  still  administer  the  Eucharist  to  infants. 
In  the  Coptic  Church  it  may  even  happen  that  an  infant  is 
the  only  recipient  The  Latin  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  deference  to  modern  feeling,  has  not  only  abandoned, 
but  actually  forbidden,  a  practice  which,  as  far  as  antiquity 
is  concerned,  might  insist  on  unconditional  retention. 

4.  There  is  yet  another  more  general  subject  on  which 
the  widest  difference,  involving  the  same  principle,  exists 
Abunwof  between  the  two  communions,  namely,  the  whole 
rtugiouiui.  relation  of  art  to  religious  worship,  Letanyone 
enter  an  Oriental  Church,  and  he  will  at  once  be  struck  by 
the  contrast  which  the  architecture,  the  paintings,  the  veiy 
aspect  of  the  ceremonial,  present  to  the  churches  of  the 
West  Often,  indeed,  this  may  arise  from  the  poverty  or 
oppression  under  which  most  Christian  communities  labour 
whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  but  often  the 
altars  may  blaze  with  gold— the  dresses  of  the  priests  stifTen 
with  the  richest  silks  of  Broussa— yet  the  contrast  remains. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  art,  as  such,  has  no  place 
in  the  worship  or  in  the  edifice.  There  is  no  aiming  at 
effect,  no  dim  religious  light,  no  beauty  of  form  or  colour 
beyond  what  is  produced  by  the  mere  display  of  gorgeous 
and  barbaric  pomp  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer 
from  this  absence  of  art — indeed  no  one  who  has  ever  seen 
it  could  infer — that  this  involves  a  more  decided  absence  of 
form  and  of  ceremonial.  The  mystical  gestures,  the  Jiwe 
which  surrounds  the  sacerdotal  functions,  the  long  repeti- 
tions, the  severance  of  the  sound  from  tlie  sense,  of  the 
mind  from  the  act,  both  in  priests  and  people,  are  not  Icsa, 
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but  more,  remarkable  than  in  the  churches  of  the  West 
The  traveller  who  finds  himself  in  the  interior  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Malta,  after  having  been 
accustomed  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  the  ritual  of  the 
convents  and  churches  of  the  Levant,  experiences  almost 
the  sarrc  emotion  as  when  he  passes  again  from  the  services 
of  the  Latin  to  those  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  This 
union  of  barbaric  rudeness  and  elaborate  ceremonialism  is, 
however,  no  contradiction  ;  it  is  an  exemplificalion  of  an 
important  law  in  the  human  mind.  There  is  no  more 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
Churches  than  that  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  of  the 
ninth  centurj-.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate  effects  of  this 
controversy  were  transient — the  sudden  ebullition,  not  of  a. 
national  or  popular  feeling,  but  almost,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
a  Puritan,  or  even  a  Mahometan,  fanaticism  in  the  breast 
of  3  single  emperor — 'a  mere  negative  doctrine,'  'which 
Tobbed  the  senses  of  their  habitual  and  cherished  objects  of 
devotion  without  awakening  an  inner  life  of  piety.'  The 
onslaught  on  the  image-worship  of  the  Church  i>assed  away 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  begun  ;  and  the  fanaticism 
which  the  Emperor  Leo  had  provoked,  the  Empress  Irene, 
through  the  second  Council  of  Nicsea,  effectually  pro- 
scribed. But  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  spirit  of  Leo  has 
GO  far  revived  that,  although  pictures  are  stil!  retained  and 
adored  with  even  more  veneration  than  the  correspond- 
ing objects  of  devotion  in  the  West,  statues  are  rigidly 
excluded  ;  and  the  same  Greek  monk  who  would  ridicule 
the  figures,  or  e^-en  bas-reliefs,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
will  fling  his  incense  and  perform  his  genuflexionswith  the 
most  undoubting  faith  before  the  same  saint  as  seen  in  the 
paintings  of  his  own  convent  chapeL 

The  result  is  well  given  by  Dean  Milman  : 
'The  ruder  the  art  the  more  intense  the  superstition. 
The  perfection  of  the  fine  arts  tends  rather  to  diminish  than 
to  promote  such  superstition.     Not  merely  does  the  culliva- 
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tion  of  mind  required  for  their  higher  execution,  as  well  as 
the  admiration  of  ihem,  imply  an  advanced  state,  but  the 
idealism,  which  is  their  crowning  excellence,  in  some  degree 
unrealises  them,  and  creates  a  different  and  more  exalted 
feeling.  There  is  more  direct  idolatry  paid  to  the  rough 
and  ill-sha[Ten  image,  or  the  flat  unrelieved  and  staring 
picture — the  former  actually  clothed  in  gaudy  and  tinsel 
ornaments,  the  latter  with  the  crown  of  gold  leaf  on  the 
head,  and  real  or  artificial  flowers  in  the  hand— than  to  the 
noblest  ideal  statue,  or  the  Holy  Family  with  all  the  magic 
of  light  and  shade.  They  are  not  the  fine  paintings  which 
work  miracles,  but  the  coarse  and  smoke-darkened  boards, 
on  which  the  dim  outline  of  fonn  is  hardly  to  be  traced. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  superstition  which 
required  the  images  rather  than  the  images  which  formed 
the  superstition.  The  Christian  mind  would  have  found 
some  other  fetiche  to  which  it  would  have  attributed 
miraculous  powers.  Relics  would  have  been  more  fervently 
worshipped,  and  endowed  with  more  transcendent  powers, 
without  the  adventitious  good,  the  familiarising  the  mind 
with  the  historic  truths  of  Scripture,  or  even  the  legends 
of  Christian  martyrs,  which  at  least  allayed  the  evil  of  the 
actual  idolatry.  Iconoclasm  left  the  worship  of  relics,  and 
other  dubious  memorials  of  the  saints,  in  all  their  vigour, 
while  it  struck  at  that  which,  after  all,  was  a  higher  kind  of 
idolatry.  It  aspired  not  to  elevate  the  general  mind  above 
superstition,  but  proscribed  only  one,  and  that  not  the  most 
debasing  form.' ' 

5.  Another  difference  presents  itself,  arising  partly  from 
P^^^^  the  same  causes,  in  the  mode  of  dealing  which 
Church  noi  the  Eastern  Church  adopts  towards  indc|)endent 
muiionscy,   ^^  hostile  forms  of  religion. 

In  regard  to  missions,  the  inaction  of  the  Extern 
Churches  is  w-ell  known.  Whilst  the  I^tin  Church  has  sent 
out  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  England  and  Germany 
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in  the  middle  ages,  of  South  America,  of  India,  and  of 
China,  down  to  our  own  time  ;  whilst  many  Protestants  pour 
(he  whole  of  their  religious  energy  exclusively  into  mission- 
ary enterprise,  the  Eastern  Churches,  ns  a  general  rule,  have 
temaincd  content  with  the  maintenance  of  their  own  faith. 
The  preaching  of  Ulfilas  to  the  Goths,  of  the  Nestorian 
missions  in  Asia,  and,  in  modem  times,  of  Russia  in  Siberia 
uid  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are  but  striking  exceptions.  The 
conversion  of  the  Russian  nation  was  effected,  not  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Byiiantine  clerg)',  but  by  the  marriage  of  a 
Byzantine  princess.  In  the  midst  of  the  Mahometan  East 
the  Greek  populations  remain  like  islands  in  the  barren  sea, 
and  the  Bedouin  tribes  have  wandered  for  twelve  centuries 
tound  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  probably  without 
one  instance  of  conversion  to  the  creed  of  men  whom  they 
jret  acknowledge  with  almost  religious  veneration  as  beings 
from  a  higher  world. 

Yet,  if  Eastern  Christians  have  abdicated  the  glory  of 
missionaries,  they  are  exempt  from  the  curse  of  prosclytism; 
P„.  and  they  have  (with  some  mournful '  examples  to 
t-  the  contrary)  been  free  from  the  still  darker  curse 
of  persecution.  A  respectful  reverence  for  every  manifest- 
ation of  religious  feeling  has  withheld  them  from  violent 
attacks  on  the  rights  of  coiucience,  and  led  them  to  extend 
a  kindly  patronage  to  forms  of  faith  most  removed  from 
[heir  own.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the  Greek  Fathers  has 
jgranted  to  the  heroes  and  sages  of  heathen  antiquity  a 
place  in  the  Divine  favour,  which  was  long  denied  in  the 
West  Along  the  porticoes  of  Eastern  churches  are  to  be 
■cen  portrayed  on  the  walls  the  figures  of  Homer,  Solon, 
Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,'  as  pioneers  preparing 
the  way  for  Christianity.     In  the  vast  painting  of  the  Last 

e  (liffiiialty  or  nmnng  at  Iha       of  the  PauticianibyTlieadon,  A.t>.Ijj. 
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Judgment,  which  covers  the  west  end  of  the  chief 
of  Moscow,  Paradise  is  represented  as  divided  and  Eub- 
divided  into  many  departments  or  chambers,  thus  keeping 
before  the  minds  even  of  the  liumblest  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel— which  has  often  been  tacitly  dropped  out  of 
Western  religion  -  '  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man~ 
sions.'  No  inquisition,  no  S,  Bartholomew's  massacre,  no 
Titus  Oates,  has  darkened  Ilic  history  of  any  of  the 
nobler  portions  of  Eastern  Christendom,  In  Armenia, 
Henry  Martin's  funeral  at  Tokat  is  said  to  have  received  all 
the  honours  of  an  Armenian  archbishop.  In  Russia,  where 
the  power  and  the  will  to  persecute  exist  more  strongly, 
though  proselytism  is  forbidden,  yet  the  worship,  not  only 
of  their  own  dissenters,  but  of  Latins  and  Protestants,  is 
protected  as  sacred.  In  the  fair  of  Nijni- Novgorod,  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  the  Mahometan  mosque 
and  the  Armenian  church  stand  side  by  side  with  the' 
orthodox  cathedral. 

6.  In  like  manner  the  theology  of  the  East  has  under- 
gone no  sj'stematising  process.  Its  doctrines  remain  in  the 
EiBifm  same  rigid  yet  undefined  state  as  that  in  which 
n^iT'st^La.  ^^^y  *^^^  '^'^  ^y  Constantine  and  Justinian.  The 
ii-!d.  resistance  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  'filioquc' 

was  the  natural  protest  of  the  unchanging  Church  of  the 
early  Councils  against  the  growth,  whether  by  development 
or  by  corruption,  of  the  West  Even  in  points  where  the 
Protestant  Churches  have  gone  back,  as  they  believe,  to  a, 
yet  earlier  simplicity  of  faith,  the  Eastern  Church  still 
presents  her  doctrines  in  a  fonn  far  less  repugnant  to  such 
a  simplicity  than  is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  state- 
ments in  the  Latin  Church.  Prayers  for  the  dead  exist, 
but  no  elaborate  hierarchical  system  has  been  built  upon 
their  performance.  A  general  expectation  prevails  thai  by 
some  unknown  process  the  souls  of  the  sinful  will  be  purified 
before  they  pass  into  the  Divine  presence  ;  but  this  has 
never  been  consolidated  into  a  doctrine  of  purgatory.     The 
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Mother  of  our  Lord  is  regarded  with  a  vcneraUon  which,  in 
elevation  of  sentiment,  equals  any  of  the  devotions  addressed 
to  her  in  the  West ;  but  it  is  too  abstract  and  indefinite  to 
allot  10  her  in  the  scheme  of  salvation,  or  the  protection  of 
the  Cliurch,  the  powerful  place  which  is  so  precisely  ascribed 
to  her  by  Latin  divines.    The  reverence  for  her  sanctity  has 

crystallised  into  the  modern  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  Her  death,  encompassed  as  it  Is  by  legend,  is 
yet  'the  sleep  '  («oi)i,jj(rK}  of  the  Virgin,  not  her  'assumption.' 
The  boundary  between  the  rhetorical  poetical  addresses  to 
the  saints,  in  the  Eastern  worship,  and  the  actual  invocation 
of  their  aid,  has  never  been  laid  down  with  precision. 
Transtibstantiation,'  if  used  at  all  as  a  theological  term,  is 
merely  one  amongst  many  to  express  the  reverential  awe 
with  which  the  Eucharist  is  approached.     It  is  not  in  the 

repebtionof  the  words  of  the  original  institution  {as 
in  iho  Churches  of  Rome,  of  Luther,  and  of  England),  but 
in  the  more  general  and  more  directly  spiritual  form  of  the 
invocation  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  Eastern  Church  places  the 
moment  of  the  consecration  of  the  elements. 

7.  A  similar  turn  is  given  to  the  institution  of  the 
Eastern  clergy,  by  the  absence  of  the  organising,  centralising 
nt  Eutem  tendency  which  prevailed  in  the  West.  It  is  not 
}^^^.  that  their  spirit  is  less  hierarchical  than  that  of  the 
"^  Latin  clergy.     In  some  respects  it  is  more  so,  in 

proportion  as  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  Jewish  type,  of 
which  the  extreme  likeness,  as  we  have  seen,  is  preserved  in 
Abyssinia.  The  Greek  priest  concealed  within  the  veil  of 
the  sanctuary  is  far  more  entirely  shut  out  from  the  congre. 
gation  than  the  Latin  priest  standing  before  the  altar,  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  who  can  at  least 
follow  with  their  eyes  his  every  gesture.  For  centuries 
in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  still  in  the  Church  of 
Armenia,  the  dead  hand  of  the  first  bishop  has  been  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  of  consecration  in  each  succeeding 
generation.     This  is  a  more  carnal  and  literal  representation 
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of  a  priestly  succession  ihan  is  to  be  found  in  any  Western 
ordinations.  But  the  moment  we  enter  into  practical  life, 
and  even  into  the  groundwork  of  the  theorj-  of  the  two 
Churches,  the  powers  and  pretensions  of  ihe  Greek  hierarchy 
shrink  into  nothing  before  those  of  the  Ladn. 

The  authorised  descriptions  of  the  office  at  once  bespeak 
a  marked  difference  The  lofty  terms  introduced  into  the 
tjtin  Chuirh  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  still  retained  in 
our  own,  •Recei\Te  the  Holy  Ghost  ....  whose 
sins  ihou  dost  rctnin  they  are  retained,'— fill  the  place  which 
in  the  Eastern  Church  is  occupied  by  a  simple  prayer  for 
the  Divine  Blessing.  The  expression  of  absolution,  which 
in  the  Western  Church  was  in  the  same  thirteenth  century 
chuigcd  into  the  positive  form  '  I  absolve  thee,'  in  the 
Eastern  Church  is  still  as  it  always  was,  '  May  the  Lord 
absolve  thee.'  The  independent  position  conferred  on  the 
Western  clergy  by  tithes  is,  at  least  in  one  portion  '  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  almost  unknown.  However  sacred  the 
office  whilst  it  is  held,  and  however  difficult  and  discreditable 
it  may  be  to  lay  it  aside,  yet  it  is  not,  as  in  the  I-atin  Church, 
indelible.  An  Eastern  priest  can  divest  himself  of  his  orders 
and  become  a  layman.  Although  confession  to  a  priest  is 
deemed  necessary  for  all,  yet  it  never  has  descended  into 
those  details  of  casuistry  which  have  in  the  Latin  Church 
niade  it  so  formidable  an  engine  both  for  good  and  evfl. 
The  scandals,  the  influence,  the  terrors,  of  the  confessional 
are  alike  unknown  in  the  East 

The  laity,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  part  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Eastern  Church,  which  even  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  West  has  been  with  difficulty 
^MKTilrihc  recognised.  The  monastic  orders,  although  in- 
"•'"^  eluding   many  clergy,   are  yet  in  the  East,  to  a 

great  extent,  as  they  are  never  in  the  West,  but  as  they  were 
entirely  in  early  times,  lay  and  not  clerical  institutions.  The 
\Tist  community  of  Athos  is,  practically,  a  lay  corporation 
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assisted  by  a  small  body  of  chaplains.  The  independent 
manly  assertion  of  religion  which  pervades  the  Mahometan 
world '  has  not  been  lost  in  the  Christian  East  One 
special  rite-  that  of  ihe  sacred  unclion  of  Confirmalion, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  conferred  simultaneously  with 
baptism — has  been  explained  with  a  force  and  eloquence 
which,  on  such  a  subject,  rings  with  the  tone  of  a  Tyndale 
or  a  Luther,  as  symbolising  the  royal  priesthood  of  every 
Christian.  '  It  destroys  the  wall  of  separation  that  Rome 
has  raised  between  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  layman,  for  we 
are  all  priests  of  the  Most  High — priests  though  not  pastors  * 
—  indifferent  degrees.'  This  explanation  of  the  ceremony 
may  be  doubtful ;  but  that  it  should  be  put  forth  at  all  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  significant  of 
the  Oriental  ecclesiastical  rites,  is  an  indication  of  their 
genera]  spirit 

In  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  use  of  the  liturgy 
in  the  vernacular  languages  of  Ihe  several  nations  that  have 
Sim)  of  adopted  Eastern  Christianity,  we  have  other  traces, 
Senpinni  though  less  direct,  of  the  same  tendency,  It  is 
■ke  nnucu-  true  that  in  most  Oriental  Churches  these  Ian- 
tongut  gyagjis  iiave,  by  the  lapse  of  yeats,  become  anti- 
quated, or  even  dead,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  use 
them  ;  and  the  clergy  have  been  too  timid  or  loo  apathetic 
to  meet  the  changing  exigencies  of  time.  But  the  principle 
is  maintained,  that  the  language'  of  each  separate  nation, 
not  a  sacred  language  peculiar  to  the  clergj-,  is  the  proper 
vehicle  for  worship  and  religious  life.  And  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  though  neglected  from  the  barbarism  of  the  present 
state  of  Oriental  Christendom,  is  nowhere  discouraged. 
The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  even  in  the  Coptic 
Church,  is  listened  to  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  is 
Uught   in    Coptic  schools.     In    Russia,  the  efforts  of  the 

■  SeiLcciunVIIJ. 
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Bible  Society  were  welcomed  by  Alexander  L  ;  and  in 
Greece  (until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  independence) 
by  the  collective  hierarchy  of  Constantinople. 

'God  be  praised,'  was  the  expression  of  a  devout 
Russian  layman,  in  speaking  of  the  scandals  occasioned  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  Russian  priesthood  ;  '  the  Eastern 
Church  has  never  ruled  that  religious  light  and  instruction 
are  confined  to  the  clergy.  It  is  still  in  our  own  power  to 
redeem  the  future.' 

This  aspect  of  the  institution  of  the  Oriental  hierarchy 
is  still  further  brought  out  by  two  general  points  of  contrast 
with  the  position  of  ihe  clergy  of  the  West. 

The  centralisation  of  the  West,  as  displayed  in  the 
Papacy,  is  unknown  to  the  East.  The  institution  of  the 
Abienceot  Pattiarchatcs  is  entirely  Oriental.  The  very  name 
a  Papacy,  canics  US  back  to  the  primitive  East  The  office,' 
though  first  recognised  at  the  Council  of  Chakcdon,  has 
struck  deep  roots  in  the  East,  never  in  the  West.  The 
august  brotherhood  of  the  '  AH  Holy,'  '  the  Most  Blessed,! 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Aniioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  amidst  the  degradation  which  has  beset  their 
little  courts,  still  remains  as  a  bond  to  the  scattered  Churches 
of  the  Levant  In  the  West,  the  very  name  has  been  lost, 
and  amongst  all  the  titles  of  the  Pope,  that  of  '  Patriarch' 
is  not  ona  This  contrast  between  Ihe  aristocratical  and 
monarchical  principles  of  the  two  Churches,  partly  the 
result  of  the  general  tendencies  just  mentioned,  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  difference  of  Ihe  political  circumstances 
of  the  respective  Churches.  What  Imperial  Rome  lost  by 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  East,  the 
Byzantine  Empire  gained.  What  Papal  Rome  gained  by 
the  removal  of  a  uva\  power  and  sjjlendour,  that  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  lost.  As  the  Pope  filled  the  place 
of  the  absent  Emperors  at  Rome,  inheriting  their  power, 
their  prestige,  the  titles  which  they  had  themselves  derived 
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from  the  days  of  their  paganism,  so  tlie  Emperors  controlled, 
guided,  personified,  the  Church  at  Constantinople.  No 
one  can  read  Eusebius's  description  of  the  Council  of 
NicEca  without  feeling  thai,  amongst  all  who  were  then 
assembled  in  the  hall,  none  occupied  the  same  pre-eminence 
as  the  Emperor '  Constantinc.  Justinian  and  Theodora, 
great  as  they  were  in  legislating  for  tlie  Empire,  exercised  a 
hardly  less  important  infiuence  in  their  determination,  not 
only  of  the  discipline  but  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ; 
and  what  Constantinc  and  Justinian  began  has  iDcen  con- 
tinued by  the  great  potentates  who  have  ever  since  swayed 
the  destinies  of  the  Oriental  hierarcliy.  In  Constantinopie 
itself  the  Sultan  still  exercises  the  right  which  he  inherited 
from  the  last  of  the  Caesars  ;  and  the  virtual  appointment 
and  deposition  of  tbe  patriarchs  '  still  places  in  his  hands 
the  government  of  the  Byzantine  Church — a  power,  no 
doubt,  more  scandalous  and  more  pernicious  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mussulman  than  it  was  in  the  liands  of  the  Christian 
despot,  but  not  more  decided  and  absolute.  And  how  high 
a  place  is  occupied  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ^  wilt  be  seen 
in  treating  of  the  Russian  Church  especially. 

Along  with  this  difference  in  the  position  of  the  Pajiacy 
and  the  Patriarchate,  was  another  which  affected  the  whole 
MBTicd  positionofthehierarchyiUelf.  The  Eastern  Church 
•Jotx-  at  its  outset  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  Imperial 
filvour— a  regular  institution,  forming  part  of  the  framework 
of  civilised  society,  secure  from  the  convulsion  which  shook 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  tlie  invasion  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians. The  Latin  Church,  entering  on  her  career  amidst 
the  crash  of  a  falling  empire,  and  with  successive  hordes  of 
wild  barbarians  to  control,  instruct,  and  guide,  was  in  a  far 
more  trying  piosition.  Amongst  the  various  steps  for  the 
-Organisation  of  her  clergy  in  lliis  struggle  the  chief  was  the 
tnforcement  of  celibacy.     This  principle  has  not  only  never 
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been  adopted  In  the  East,  but  has  been  repudiated 
more  positively  than  by  Protestants.  However  fervent  the 
Oriental  Church  may  have  been  at  all  times  in  its  assertion 
of  the  ascetic  and  monastic  system,  yet  for  the  clerical  body 
marriage  is  not  only  permitted  and  frequent,  but  compulsory, 
and  all  but  universal  It  is  a  startling  sight  10  the  traveller, 
after  long  wanderings  in  the  South  of  Europe,  to  find  him- 
self, amongst  the  mountains  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  once 
more  under  the  roof  of  a  married  pastor,  and  see  the  table 
of  the  parish  priest  furnished,  as  it  might  be  in  Protestant 
England  or  Switzerland,  by  the  hands  of  an  acknowledged 
wife.  The  bishops,  indeed,  being  selected  from  (he  monas- 
teries, are  single.  But  the  parochial  clergy — that  is,  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  as  such^lhough  they  cannot  many 
after  their  ordination,  must  always  be  married  before  they 
enter  on  their  office. '  In  one  instance,  that  of  the  Chaldasan 
or  Nestorian  Christians,  the  patriarch  is  allowed  to  marry. 

IV.  These  distinctions,  which  might  be  pi:rsiicd  to  any 
extent,  and  illustrated  in  every  particular,  will  suffice  to  show 
Adwrnwra  '^^'  '^"^  differences  between  the  two  divisions  of 
of  Si?emi  Christendom,  although  in  some  points  superficial, 
•ra  Church,  are  yet  in  principle  more  radical  than  those  which 
separate  the  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
each  other. 

It  is  this  inward  mora!  divergence,  more  than  any  out- 
ward theological  distinction  or  any  local  distance,  which 
occasions  our  ignorance  and  our  indifference  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  But  it  is  from  this  very  divergence  that  accrue 
the  chief  advantages  of  the  study  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

I.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  West  is  full  of  our 
own  passions,  our  own  preconceived  ideas  and  prejudices. 
We  run  round  and  round  in  the  ruts  of  our  own  controver- 
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sies  ;  every  object  that  we  see  has  been  long  familiar  to  us ; 
every  step  that  we  take  is  in  footmarks  of  our  own  making. 
Every  nsme  is  coloured  with  some  theological  sympathy 
or  antipathy ;  every  sect  and  church  is  our  personal  enemy 
or  ally. 

This  living  interest  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  can 
never  acquire.  Vet  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  for  a  lime  to  a 
region  where  the  incidents  and  the  characters 
ih*  Eason  awaken  no  feelings  except  those  which  are  purely 
w«HTii™'°  historical;  where  the  principles  which  agitate  the 
toaoD.tny.  (^Jmrcii  at  large  can  be  traced  without  the  disturb- 
ing force  of  personal  and  national  animosities.  The  names 
of  Hildebrand,  Loyola,  Luther,  Caivin,  carry  with  them  each 
a  tempest  of  its  own,  which  scatters  commotion  and  excite- 
ment around  its  whole  circumference.  But  no  one  will  be 
able  to  work  himself  into  a  frenzy  in  defending  even  Chry- 
Bostom  or  Basil;  no  one  will  lose  his  temper  or  his  charity  in 
deciding  the  claims  of  the  false  or  the  true  Demetrius,  or 
in  defending  the  cause  of  Stephen  Yavorski  of  Riazan  against 
Theophanes  Procopovitch  of  Pshkoif. 

And  what  is  true  of  individual  events  or  persons,  is 
true  of  the  whole  institution.  It  is  not  only  unknown  and 
therefore  fresh  to  us,  but  it  is  compounded  in  such  propor- 
tions, and  of  such  materials,  as  to  turn  the  force  and  blunt 
the  edge  of  the  implements  of  controversy  with  which  in  the 
West  we  are  always  destroying  one  another.  Many  a  keen 
assailant  of  Popery  or  of  Protestantism  will  find  himself  at 
fault  in  the  presence  of  a  Church  which  is  Protestant  and 
Catholic  at  once,  sometimes  in  points  where  we  least  expect 
to  find  the  respective  elements  of  discord  or  concord  It  cuts 
across  the  grain  of  our  most  cherished  jirejudices.  Our  well- 
ordered  phrases  are  thrown  into  confusion  by  encountering 
a  vast  communion  which,  in  some  respects,  goes  so  far  ahead 
of  tis,  in  others  falls  so  far  behind  us.  I'Vom  such  an  expe- 
jience  we  may  be  taught  that  there  is  a  region  above  and 
beyond  our  own  agitations.  We  may  learn  to  be  less  positive 
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in  pushing  theological  premises  to  their  extreme  conclusions. 
We  may  find  that  there  is  a  stubborn  mass  of  fact  against 
which  the  favourite  argument  of  driving  our  adversaries  into 
believing  all  or  nothing  is  broken  to  pieces.  It  is  useful  to 
find  that  churches  and  sects  are  not  exactly  squared  accord- 
ing to  our  notions  r<{  what  our  own  logic  or  rhetoric  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  The  discovery  of  the  Syrian  Christians 
of  S.  Thomas  on  the  shores  of  India  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  perplexity  to  both  sections  of  European  Chrisiendom. 
'Their  separation  from  the  Western  world,'  says  Gibbon, 
'  had  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  improvements  or  corrup- 
tions of  a  thousand  years  ;  and  their  conformity  with  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth  century  would  equally  disap- 
point the  prejudices  of  a  Papist  or  a  Protestant'  Such 
two-edged  disappointments  are  amongst  the  best  lessons  of 
ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  sucli  are  the  disappointments 
whicli  not  only  the  small  community  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  but  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  impresses  on 
the  inquirers  of   the  West,    from   whatever  quarter   Ihey 

2.  Again,  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  claims  of  the 
Eastern  Church  keeps  up  the  equipoise  of  Christendom. 
lucnmnc-  The  weight  of  authority,  of  numbers,  of  antiquity, 
rtl°L»^i''  '^^  various  attractions  for  different  minds.  Some 
chnrth.  characters  are  self-poised  and  independent  Lone- 
liness and  singularity  in  the  present,  the  hopes  of  a  remote 
and  ideal  future,  are  to  them  the  notes  of  a  true  Church. 
But  there  are  many  who  are  in  danger  of  being  thrown  off 
their  balance  by  the  magnetic  power  of  those  associations 
which  appeal  to  the  imaginative,  tiie  social,  the  devotional 
parts  of  our  nature. 

The  body  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  as  producing 
this  effect,  is  the  ancient  and  energetic  community  whose 
seat  IS  at  Rome.  In  it  we  usually  see  the  chief  impersonation 
of  high  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  of  an  elaborate  ritual,  of 
outward  devotion,  of  wide  dominion,  of  venerable  tradilioiL 
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It  is  close  at  hand  ;  and  ihereforc,  whether  we  attack  or 
•dmire,  it  fills  the  whole  of  our  view.  But  this  eflect  is 
considerably  modiiied  by  the  apparition  of  the  Eastern 
•Chinch.  Turn  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorus  :  we  shall 
rBCe  that  there  are  two  kings  in  the  field,  two  suns  in  the 
lieavens.  That  figure  which  seemed  so  imposing  when  it 
|«as  the  only  one  which  met  our  view,  changes  all  its  pro- 
portions, when  wc  see  that  it  is  overtopped  by  a  vaster, 
^loftier,  darker  figure  behind.  If  we  are  bent  on  having 
fdogmatical  belief  and  conservative  tradition  to  its  fullest 
•xtent,  we  must  go  not  to  tlie  Church  which  calls  itself 
;Cathohc,  but  to  the  Church  which  calls  itself  Orlhodon — to 
-the  Church  which  will  die  but  never  surrender  the  minutest 
'point  which  Council  or  Father  has  bequeathed  to  it  If  e 
0  make  the  most  of  monasticisni  as  a  necessary  model 
'Of  Christian  perfection,  we  ought  not  to  stop  short  with  the 
firande  Chartreuse,  or  Monte  Casino,  when  we  can  have 
the  seclusion  of  Mount  Athos,  or  the  exaltation  of  Simeon 
Stylites.  If  we  are  to  have  the  ancient  theory- of  sacramental 
Ibrms  carried  out  to  its  extreme  limits,  we  must  not  halt 
hftlf-way  with  a  Church  which  has  curtailed  the  waters  of 
baptism,  and  deferred  confirmation  and  communion  to 
Jneais  of  discretion  :  wc  must  take  refuge  in  the  ancient 
astern  ritual,  which  still  retains  the  threefold  immersion, 
which  still  offers  the  rites  of  Chrism  and  of  the  Eucharist  to 
le  unconscious  touch  of  infancj-. 
Nay,  beyond  the  Eastern  Church  itself,  there  is  a  further 
East  to  which  we  must  go  if  wisdom  is  to  be  sought,  not  in 
modeiatioa  but  in  extremes.  The  Greek  Church  is  more 
ceremonial  than  the  Latin,  but  the  Coptic  is  more  ceremonial 
than  the  Greek,  and  the  Abyssinian  is  more  ceremonial  than 
the  Coptic.  In  the  Church  of  Abyssinia  we  shall  find  the 
best  example  of  what  many  seek  Jn  a  limited  degree  in  the 
West — a  complete  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to 
the  letter. 

Remember,  too,  that  if  the  voice  of  authority  is  confident 
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It  Rome,  it  is  hardly  less  confident  at  Constantinople  andtti 
Moscow.  Remember,  tliat  beyond  the  Carpathians,  beyond  ' 
the  Hseraus,  beyond  the  Ural  range,  there  are  unbroket; 
successions  of  bishops,  long  calendars  of  holy  men  unknovn 
in  the  West,  who  can  return  anathema  for  anathema,  as  well 
as  blessing  for  blessing  ;  who  can  alTord  to  regard  e^'en 
Augustine  and  Jerome,  not  as  canonised  saints,  only  as 
'pious  Christians  of  blessed  memory.'  Rememtwr,  ihaiAthos 
can  boast  its  miraculous  pictures  and  springs  no  less  than 
Rimini  or  Assisi.  Remember,  that  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox 
Greeks  the  Pope  is  not  the  representative  of  a  faith  pure 
and  undefiled,  but  (I  quote '  their  own  words)  is  'the  first 
Protestant,'  '  the  founder  of  German  rationalism.'  The 
Eastern  patriarchs  speak  in  their  solemn  documents  of  the 
Papal  supremacy  as  'the  chief  heresy  of  the  latter  days, 
which  flourishes  now  as  its  predecessor  Arianism  flourished 
before  it  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  which,  like  Arianism,  shall 
in  like  manner  be  cast  down  and  vanish  away.''  To  a 
devout  Russian  the  basilica  of  S.  Peter  seems  bare  and  cold 
and  profane  ;  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  church — a 
temple  without  an  altar.  Rome  itself  is  chiefly  interesting 
to  him  because  it  reminds  him  of  Moscow,'  but  even  then, 
as  he  pathetically  adds,  'it  is  Moscow  without  the  Kremlin.' 
The  Pope  of  Rome  has  fallen  out  ( <"  the  mystic  circle  of 
the  five  patriarchs  ;  he  has  himself  dropped  the  name ; 
his  vacant  place  has  been  filled  by  the  new  Patriarchate  *  of 
Moscow.  I 

The  fact  of  such  wide-spread  deeply  rooted  feelings  re-  ^ 
mains  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  to  be  accounted  for  in 
any  hypothesis  which  we  choose  to  frame  of  a  universal 
Church,      Eastern  Christendom,  so  considered,   is  one  of 
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the  strongest  bulwarks  against  the  undue  claims  or  encroach- 
ments of  any  Church  or  see  of  the  ^^'est,  whether  at  Rome, 
or  Geneva,  or  Canterbur)'. 

3.  Yet  again,  if  we  may  make  this  use  of  the  Greek 
Church  for  purposes  of  war  and  of  defence,  we  may  also 
make  use  of  it  for  purposes  of  peace  and  harmony. 
"Biir  It  is  often  obser\'ed,  with  regard  to  the  most  general 
Oiniiai*  features,  of  manners,  geography,  and  history,  that 
the  West  can  only  be  perfectly  understood  after 
having  seen  the  East.  A  green  field,  a  rushing  stream,  a 
mountain  clothed  with  verdure  from  head  to  foot,  will,  I 
believe,  always  assume  a  new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  one  who 
has  come  from  the  dry,  bare,  thirsty  EasL  We  trace  a  dis- 
tinctness, a  vividness,  a  family  likeness  in  these  features  of 
Western  Europe,  which,  until  we  have  seen  their  opposites, 
almost  escape  our  notice.  Like  to  this  is  the  additional 
understanding  of  our  own  portion  of  Christendom,  gained 
by  a  contemplation  of  its  counterpoise  in  the  Oriental 
Churches.  However  great  the  differences  between  the 
■TEiiotis  Western  Churches,  there  are  peculiarities  in  common 
■which  imply  deeper  elements  of  consanguinity  and  likeness 
tfian  those  which  unite  any  of  them  to  the  communities  of 
the  East  The  variety,  the  stir,  the  life,  the  turmoil,  the 
'drive,'  as  our  American  brethren  would  call  it,  is,  in  every 
Western  Church,  contrasted  with  the  immobility,  the  repose, 
!the  inaction  of  Greece,  of  Syria,  and  of  Russia.  It  is  in- 
'  itructive  for  the  staunch  adherents  of  the  Reformation  to 
feel  that  the  Latin  Church,  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  our  chief  antagonist,  has  after  al!  the  same 
elements  of  Western  life  and  civilisation  as  those  of  which 
■we  are  justly  proud  ;  that,  wliatever  it  be  as  compared  with 
England  or  Germany,  it  is,  as  compared  with  Ee>-pt  or  Syria, 
enlightened,  progressive,— in  one  word,  Protestant.  It  is 
instructive  for  the  opponents  of  the  Reformation  to  see  that 
in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  vast  as  it  is, 
the  whole  Western  Church,  Latin  and  German,  Papal  and 
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Lutheran,  is  often  regarded  as  essentially  one  ;  thai  the  fii 
concessions  to  reason  and  freedom,  which  involve  by  ne- 
ressity  all  the  subsequent  stages,  were  made  long  before 
Luther,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church  itself;  that  the 
Papal  see  first  led  the  way  in  schism  from  the  parent  slock 
in  liberty  of  private  judgment ;  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  which  the  Ijitin  is  now  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  Church,  have  been  actually  copied  and  imported 
from  the  new  Churches  of  the  Protestant  West  To  trace 
this  family  resemblance  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  Occidental  Church  is  the  polemical  object  of  an  able 
treatise  by  a  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  Russia  : 
trace  it  in  a  more  friendly  and  hopeful  spirit  is  a  not 
worthy  aim  of  students  of  [he  Church  of  England. 

4-  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  Eastern  brethren 
draw  from  them  lessons  merely  of  contrast  and  disparaj 
Advani  Hient.  There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who  look 
of  ihe  Eui-  Oriental  Church  merely  as  the  dead  tnink,  from'' 
weiiim  which  all  sap  and  life  have  departed,  fit  only  to 
"  ■  be  cut  down,  because  it  cumbers  the  ground.  But 
it  is  also,  beyond  doubt,  the  aged  tree,  beneath  whose  shade 
the  rest  of  Christendom  has  sprang  up.  We  may  ask 
whether  its  roots  have  not  struck  too  widely  and  too  deeply 
in  its  native  soil  lo  allow  of  any  other  permanent  form  of 
religious  life,  in  those  regions  which  does  not  in  some  degree 
engraft  itself  on  that  ancient  stem.'  We  may  thankfully 
accept  even  the  sluggish  barbarism  and  stagnation  which 
have,  humanly  speaking,  saved  so  large  and  so  venerable 
a  portion  of  the  Christian  world  from  the  consolidation  of 
the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  from  the  endless  subdivisions  of 
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Augsburg  and  Geneva.  We  may  reflect  wilh  satisfaction 
that  should  ever  the  hour  come  for  the  re-a.wakening  of 
the  Churches  of  the  East,  there  is  no  infallible  pontiff  at 
Constantinople,  no  hierarchy  separated  from  the  domestic 
charities  of  life,  to  prevent  the  religious  and  social  elements 
from  anulgamating  into  one  harmonious  whole.  We  may 
gratefully  remember  that  there  is  a  theology  in  the  world  of 
which  the  free,  genial  mind  of  Chrysostom  is  still  the  golden 
mouthpiece  ;  a  theology '  in  which  scholastic  philosophy 
has  had  absolutely  no  part  ;  in  which  the  authority  alike  of 
Dans  Scotus  and  of  Calvin  is  unknown.  Doubtless  the 
future  of  the  whole  Church  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  East, 
but  in  the  WesL  But  there  is  a  future  also  for  the  Church 
of  the  East  Have  we  not  known  characters,  venerable  from 
age  or  station,  who,  with  the  most  immovable  adherence  to 
ancient  hereditary  forms  of  belief  and  practice,  yet,  when 
brought  into  contact  wilh  the  views  of  a  younger  and  more 
stirring  generation,  have  by  the  very  distance  from  which 
they  approach  given  it  a  new  turn,  showed  a  capacity  for 
enduring,  tolerating,  undersLinding  it,  such  as  we  should 
have  vainly  sought  from  others  more  nearly  allied  by  pursuits 
or  dispositions  ?  Such  is,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  position 
of  the  Eastern  Christian  towards  the  ^Veslem.  Kept  aloof 
from  our  controversies,  escaping  our  agitations,  he  comes 
upon  ihcra  wilh  a  freedom  and  freshness,  which  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  West  can  no  longer  be  found.  He  has 
ihe  rare  gift  of  an  ancient  orthodox  belief  without  intolerance 
and  without  proselytism.  He  is  firmly  and  proudly  attached 
to  his  own  Church  and  nation,  yet  has  a  ready  and  cordial 
recognition  to  give  to  the  faith  of  others.  He  knows,  and 
we  know,  that  although  he  may  become  a  European,  yet  we 
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can  by  no  possibility  become  Asiatics  And  such  a  know- 
ledge engenders  a  confidence,  which  between  rivals  and 
neighbours  is  almost  unattainable.  He  stands  on  the 
confines  of  the  East  and  West,  drawn  eastward  by  his 
habits,  by  his  lineage,  by  his  local  position  ;  drawn  westward 
by  the  inevitable,  onward,  westward  progress  of  Christianity 
and  of  civilisation.  In  hitn,  therefore,  we  find  a  link 
between  those  two  incommunicable  spheres,  such  as  can  be 
found  nowhere  else.  The  Greek  race  may  yet  hand  back 
from  Europe  to  Asia  the  light  which,  in  forraer  days,  it 
handed  on  from  Asia  to  Europe.  The  Sclavonic  race  may 
yet  impart  by  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  the  civilisation 
which  it  has  itself  received  by  the  Neva  and  the  Baltic. 

And  we,  loo,  with  all  our  energy  and  bfe,  may  learn 
something  from  the  otherwise  un|taiallckd  sight  of  whole 
nations  and  races  of  men,  penetrated  by  the  religinus  senti- 
ment which  visibly  sways  their  minds  even  when  it  fails 
to  reach  their  conduct,  which,  if  it  has  produced  but  few 
whom  we  should  call  saints  or  philosophers,  has  produced 
through  centuries  of  oppression  whole  armies  of  confessors 
and  martyrs.  We  may  learn  something  from  the  sight  of  a 
calm  strength,  reposing  '  in  the  quietness  and  confidence ' 
of  a  treasure  of  hereditary  belief,  which  its  possessor  is 
content  to  value  for  himself,  without  forcing  it  on  the 
reception  of  others.  We  may  learn  something  from  the 
sight  of  Churches  where  religion  is  not  abandoned  to  the 
care  of  women  and  children,  but  is  claimed  as  the  right  and 
the  privilege  of  men  ;  where  the  Church  reposes  not  so 
much  on  the  force  and  influence  of  its  clergy  as  on  the 
independent  knowledge  and  manly  zeal  of  its  laity. 

5.  Yet  once  more—  if  there  is  any  Church  which  may  be 
expected  to  learn  congcmal  and  useful  lessons  from  the  study 
luuKio  °^  Eastern  Christendom,  it  is  our  own.  I  do  not 
[he  churcn  lay  stress  on  the  possible  connection  of  the  ancient 
British  Church  with  Eastern  missionaries  before  the 
arrival  of  Augustine,  nor  on  the  more  certain  influence  of 
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the  East  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  when  Theodore  of 
Tarsus  sate  on  tlie  throne  of  Canterbury.  These  associa- 
tions are  too  slight  to  sustain  any  substantial  aipiment. 
But  there  are  likenesses  between  our  position  and  that  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  which,  amidst  great  differences,  may 
render  the  knowledge  of  their  history  specially  profitable  in 
the  study  of  our  own.  The  national  character  of  our  religion, 
which  is  at  once  our  boasl  and  our  reproach,  finds  a  parallel 
— even  an  exaggerated  parallel — in  the  Eastern  identification 
of  nationality  and  creed,  such  as  the  larger  ideas  of  con- 
tinental Europe  will  hardly  tolerate  or  understand  either  tn 
us  or  in  them.  The  relations  of  Church  and  Stale,  as  por- 
trayed in  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  are  avowedly  based 
on  those  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  still 
find  their  counterpart  in  the  modern  Church  of  Russia,  If 
the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth  of  our  own  little  island,  with 
tDanifold  contending  principles  within  its  pale,  and  manifold 
sects  multiplying  without,  can  be  better  understood  by  the 
sight  of  a  like  phenomenon,  reproduced  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
from  different  causes,  in  the  remote  East,  kt  no  one  grudge 
us  this  advantage  from  the  consideration  of  the  double-sided, 
contradictory  aspect  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  or  the  vigour 
and  wide  extension  of  the  Eastern  sects.  And  if  ever  the 
question,  often  agitated,  should  be  brought  to  issue,  and  any 
changes  should  be  attempted  in  the  English  Prayer-book, 
many  scruples  might  be  soothed  by  recurring  to  the  model 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  What  has  never  t)een  received  into 
the  creeds  or  the  services'  of  Churches  venerable  as  those  of 
Oriental  Christendom,  cannot  by  any  sound  argument  he 
represented  as  indispensable  to  the  character  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

'  1  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  before  the 
disunion  of  East  and  \Vest-'     Such  was  the  dying  hope  of 

■  liilla<tc«>thciuiuit«icUlingia       nrdizval  and  Ijilin,  IS  diMincI   frnm 
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good  Bishop  Ken.'     Ii  was  an  aspiration  which  probably  no 

one  but  an  English  Churchman  would  have  uttered.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  go  along  with  the  whole  of  tlie  feeling 
involved  in  the  thought  Bui  it  expresses  a  true  belief  that 
in  ihe  Church  of  England  there  is  a  ground  of  antiquity,  of 
freedom,  and  of  common  sense,  on  which  we  may  calmly 
and  humbly  confront  both  of  tlie  great  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom, without  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  ignorant 
presumption,  or  of  learned  trifling,  or  of  visions  that  can 
never  be  realised.  We  know,  and  it  is  enough  to  know,  that 
the  Gospel,  the  original  Gospel,  which  came  from  the  East 
ind  now  rules  in  the  West,  is  large  enough  to  compret 
them  both. 


ehew^ 
£Io4l 


NOTE  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PROCESSH 
OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 


The  question  of  Ihe  Double  Procession  furnishes  so  many  illus- 
trations of  the  points  laid  down  in  the  previous  Lecture,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  words  to  its  hisiory. 

1.  It  brings  out  forcibly  the  contrast  noticed  above  between 
the  systematising,  innovating  tendency  of  the  West,  and  the 
simpler  and  more  conservative  tendency  of  the  Easi.  The 
Western  insertion  of  the  words  '  from  the  Son '  {fiUoque)  arose 
in  the  Spanish  Church,  from  the  logical  development  of  the 
Aihanasian  doctrine  against  the  Arian  Visigoths.  The  Creek 
refusal  to  admit  these  words  arose  from  the  repugnance  to  any 
change  tn  the  decrees  or  creeds  laid  dcnvn  in  the  early  Councils, 
anaJogous  lo  that  which  animated  the  Russian  dissenters  against 
Nicon  and  Peter.     (See  Lecture  XII.) 

2.  It  well  exemphfies  the  double-sided  aspect  of  most  theo- 
logical doclrines.  Each  of  the  two  statements  expresses  a  truth 
which  the  other  overlooks  or  omits.  In  the  original  statement 
of  the  Hicene  or  Const aniinopoli tan  Creed,  which  makes  the 
Spirit  to  proceed  from  the  Faiher  alone,  is  the  necessary  safei^  ■ 
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guard  of  the  abstract  unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  urged  by  the 
Eastern  Church  that  to  make  the  Spirit  proceed  equally  from 
both  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  is  to  imply  two  principles  or 
originating  powers  in  the  Divine  Essence.  In  the  Western  view, 
which  associates  the  Son  with  the  Father,  it  is  maitttaitied  that 
the  addition  of  the  disputed  words  was  needed  to  assert  the 
identity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  all  the  acts  of  redemption, 
and  especially  the  identity  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  with  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Both  statements  may  be  reconciled  if  the  former  is 
understood  as  applying  to  the  abstract  and  eternal  essence  of 
the  Deit)-,  the  latter  to  the  Divine  operations  in  the  redemption 
of  man.  If  the  word  '  proceed '  {tKnoptinrBm)  be  used  in  a 
strictly  scientific,  or,  it  may  be  added,  biblical  sense,  then  the 
Greeks  are  in  the  right.  If  it  be  used  according  to  popular 
usage,  then  the  Latins  are  not  in  the  wrong. 

3.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  race  of  'extinct  contro- 
versies.' 'For  nearly  a  thousand  years  it  seemed  to  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  the  rent 
between  East  and  West.  It  was  probably  the  chief  reason  for 
cherishing  the  Aihanasian  Creed  and  the  anathemas  peculiar  to 
that  confession  (see  Lecture  VII.).  By  the  disputes  which  it 
engendered  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  it  largely  contributed  to 
ihcfaJIof  the  B>'iantine  Empire.  The  capture  of  Constantinople 
on  Whitsunday  was  regarded  in  the  West  as  a  Divine  judgment 
on  the  East  for  its  heresy  in  regard  to  the  Spirit,  whose  festival 
was  thus  awfully  vindicated.  Yet  now  the  whole  question  is  laid 
completely  to  rest.  In  the  West  it  is  never  seriously  discussed. 
In  the  East  it  is  remembered,  and  will  never,  perhaps,  be  foe- 
gotten  ;  but  it  is  more  as  a  point  of  honour  than  of  faith  ;  it  is 
more  the  mode  of  our  Western  innovation,  than  the  substance 
of  our  doctrine,  that  rouses  their  indignation.' 


'  Fm  the  ilMuIi  of  ihc  t 
Adan  ZcmikDff,  ai  qui: 
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f              The  authoriti  es  for  the  Council  of  Nicjea  are  as  follows  •■^1^ 
L  The  original  documents. 

c.  The  Official  Letters.  J 

1.  Lciier  of  Coiisianiine,  convoking  the  Bishops  from 

Ancyra.   (Mr.  Harris  Cowpcr.Analccia  Nicena,  21.) 

2.  Letter  of  Constanline  to  the  Bishops,  denouncing  the^ 

books  of  Arius.                                                           ^^M 

3.  Letter  of  Constantine  against  Arius.                           J^l 

4.  Letter  of  Conslanline  to  the  Bishops,  containing  t4^| 

decree  on  Easter.                                                         ■ 

5.  Letter  of  the  Council  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  on 

the  three  points  of  debate, 

6.  Letter  of  Eusebius  to  the  Church  of  Cassarea,  Theod. 

i.,  explaining  his  subscriptions.                                  ,^h 

7.  Letters  of  Eusebius  and  Theognis,prayiDgforreadiqH|^| 

8.  Letter  of  Constantine  against  Eusebius,                    ^^B 

9.  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Theodotus,  warning   him 

against  Eusebius. 

d.  Apocrj-phal  cations,  subscriptions,  letters,  &c,  given 
in  Mansi's  Councils,  ii.  710— 1071. 

IL  Eyewitnesses. 

a.  Eusebius  of  C^sarea  in  the  Life  of  Constantine,  iii 
4—24;    and  in  his   Letter  to  the    Church  of   C£saiq^| 
(Theod  i,  9.)                                                                    ^H 

IKT.  n.  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NICEA. 

i,  Athanasius. 

1.  The  Tract  on  the  Decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council 
3,  Epistte  to  the  Africans. 

3.  Orations  against  Arians. 

4.  On  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia. 

£.  Eustaihius  of  Antioch.    A  short  extract  in  Theod  L  8. 
ti.  Auxano,  a  Novatian  Presbyter,  who  had  been  present 

as  a  boy.     He  told  his  experience  to  Socrates.    (H.  E. 

iL,.) 
^;  Old  people  alive  in  Jerome's  time,  whom  he  had  seen. 

(Adv.  Lucif.  c.  20.) 

III.  Historians  of  the  next  generation. 

1.  Rufinus.     (H.  E.  i.  1 — 6.)  a.d.  380 — 401. 

2.  Ambrose.     (De  Fide.)    a.d.  333—397. 

(These  are  the  only  two  Western  authorities.) 

3.  Epiphanius.     (Hser.  Ixix)     a.d.  360 — 401. 

4.  Socrates.     (H.  E.  i.  4— 14-)    a-d,  380—440. 

5.  Sozomen.     (H.  E.  L  15—18.)    A.D.  380 — 443. 

6.  PhiJostorgius.     (Arian  Fragments.)    A.a  350 — 425. 

7.  Theodoret.     (H.  E.  L  1—13.)    a.d.  394—458. 

8.  The  lost  history  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (in  Syriac) 
by  Maruthas,  Bishop  of  Tagrit  or  Maipherkin,  in  Meso- 
potamia (a.d.  410),  '  O/'its  ralJi  aureum:  sed proh  do- 
lor! mcdum  invailum.'  (Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient 
i.p.  177,  195.) 

IV.  Later  Historians. 

I,  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus.  (Fifth  century.)  Acts  of  the 
Council,  filled  with  imaginary  speeches.  The  book 
professes  to  be  founded  on  an  old  MS.  in  his  fatlier's 
house. 

3.  'Eutychius,'  otherwise  'Sayd  Ibn  Batrik,' of  Cairo. 
A.D.  876 — 950.  Arabic  Annals  of  Alexandria,  printed 
by  Pococke,  and  partly  edited  by  Selden. 

3,  Gregory  the  Presbyter.     (Tenth  century,)    '  Panegyric 
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of  the  Nicene  Fathers,'  printed  in  the  Novum  Au( 
tarium  of  Combefis,  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 
4.  Nicephonis.    a.d.  1390 — 1450.     H.  E.  from  a.d.  i-^ 

610.) 

V.  Modem  Historians. — Of  these  may  be  selected : 

a.  English, 

1.  Gibbon's  'Decline  and  Fall,*c.  31. 

2.  Dean   Milman's  '  History  of  Christianity  under  the 

Empire,'  vol.  ii,  pp.  431—448. 

3.  Some  account  of  the  Council  of  Nicasa,'  by  Bishop 

Kaye.    {iSjj.) 

b.  German, 
I.  Ittig's  '  History  of  the  Council '  (a  brief  document! 

summary).    (1644—1710.) 
a.  Walch's  '  History  of  Heresies,'  vol.  ii,  385—689.  (176J.) 
3.  Hefele's  '  History  of  the  Councils,'  book  ii.    (1855.) 


:aij| 


c.  French. 

I.  Tillemom' 
8.) 


s  'Ecclesiastical  History,' vol.  vi.    (1633N 
Ecclesiastical  History,'  book  iii.    (i& 


1723.) 

3.  Albert  Prince  de  Broglie's  'History  of  the  Church  a 
the  Empire  in  the  Fourth  Century,'  c.  jv.    (1857.)  J 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  NIC^A  AND  THE  SEVE.V 

The  earliest  important  development  of  the  Eastern  Churcti 
is  the  First  General  Council  of  Nica^  This  event  I  propose 
to  describe  with  all  the  particularity  of  detail  of  which  it  is 
capable ;  to  describe  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  remain 
fixed  in  our  memories ;  to  describe  it  as  it  appeared  to  those 
who  lived  at  the  time.  In  this  opening  Lecture  it  will  be 
my  object  to  vindicate  the  place  which  I  have  assigned  to  it 
in  that  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History  which  I  have  u 
taken  to  treat 
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I.  On  the  one  hand  we  must  consider  its  peculbr  con- 
nection with  the  Eastern  Church.  This  connection  it  has  in 
(j^j^^  common  with  the  first  Seven  General  Councils 
ehwacto  The  locality  of  these  great  assemblies  was  always 
s>v.n  Cine- Eastern ;  in  most  instances  immediately  in  the 
"""^  neighbourhood  of  the  centre  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom, within  reach  of  Constantinople.  Their  decrees  were 
written,  their  debates  were  conducted,  not  in  Latin,  but  in 
Greek.  They  are  still  honoured  by  the  Oriental  Church  with 
a  reverence  which  hardly  any  Western  Council  has  received 
in  the  West  The  series  of  the  Seven  Councils  is  the  con- 
stant subject  of  the  sacred  paintings  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Russia,  in  the  moriasteries  of  Athos,  in  the  basilica'  of 
Bethlehera  Each  can  be  traced  by  its  peculiar  arrange- 
ments, or  by  the  Emperor  or  Empress  who  presides.  Once 
a  year,  on  the  first  Sunday'  in  Lent,  called  Onhodox  Sunday, 
all  the  Seven  Councils  are  commemorated  in  one,  the 
anniversary  of  the  last :  the  service  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Church  is  made  to  reproduce  the  image  of  the  ancient 
synods^bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  seated  round  in 
the  semicircular  form  in  which  the  old  pictures  represent 
them.  The  Eastern  bishops  still  promise  in  the  service  of 
consecration  to  observe  their  decrees ;  and  not  only  is  their 
memory  preserved  in  learned  or  ecclesiastical  circles,  but 
even  illiterate  peasants,  to  whom,  in  the  corresponding  class 
of  life  in  Spain  or  Italy,  the  names  of  Constance  and  Trent 
would  probably  be  quite  unknown,  are  well  aware  that  their 
Church  reposes  on  the  basis  of  the  Seven  Councils,  and  retain 
a  hope  that  they  may  yet  live  to  see  an  eighth  Genera!  Council, 
ia  which  the  evils  of  the  time  will  be  set  straight.  The  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  assemblies,  and  the  occasions  which 
called  them  together,  were  especially  Eastern  and  Greek. 
This  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.    The  whole  force 

'  At  BabkhMD  snd  in  Rusiia,  Ihcy       ih™*  irpresrnialLont  ii  ia  Ihe  Iberian 
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and  learning  of  early  Christianity  was  in  the  East  A  general 
Council  in  the  West  would  have  been  almost  an  absurdity. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  ivrilers  of  North  Africa,  there 
was  no  Latin  defender  of  the  faith.  With  the  exception  of 
TertuUian,  there  was  not  a  single  early  heretic  of  eminence 
in  the  West  The  controversies  on  which  the  Councils 
turned  all  moved  in  ihe  sphere  of  Grecian  and  Oriental 
metaphysics.  They  were  such  as  no  Western  mind  could 
have  originated. 

What  may  be  said  of  all  the  Seven  Councils,  is  true  of  j 
earliest  and  greatest  of  them.  The  Council  of  Nioea 
andofiha  held  not  in  a  Western  but  an  Eastern  city. 
c^™?i  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  whose 
enKciiUy.  subscriptions  were  affixed  to  its  decrees,  only  eight 
at  most  came  from  the  West.  The  language  of  its  Creed  is 
not  only  not  Latin,  but  is  almost  untranslatable  into  Latin. 
Grecised  forms  have  been  adopted  for  some  of  its  more 
subtle  expressions.'  Others  have  been  modified  in  order  to 
be  accommodated  lo  their  new  garb.  The  one  phrase 
introduced  by  the  Western  Church,  'filioque,'*  was  only 
introduced  gradually,  irregularly,  and  reluctantly  in  the 
West,  and  has  never  been  admitted  into  the  East.  In  the 
Western  Church,  the  ancient  Latin,  commonly  called  the 
'  Apostles'  Creed,'  has  been  long  since  overlaid  by  later 
documents  :  by  the  creed  of  Pius  V.  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  by  the  numerous  Confessions  of  Augsbui^,  London, 
Westminster,  Geneva,  in  the  Protestant  Churches.  But 
throughout  the  Eastern  Church  the  Nicene  Creed  is  still 
the  one  bond  of  faith.  It  is  still  recited  in  its  original 
tongue  by  the  peasants  of  Greece.  Its  recitation  is  still  the 
culminating  pomt  of  the  service  m  the  Church  of  Russia. 
The  great  belt  of  Ihe  Kremlin  tower  sounds  during  the 
whole  time  that  its  words  arc  chanted.  It  is  repeated  aloud 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people  by  the  Czar  at  his 
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coronation.  It  is  worked  in  pearls  on  the  robes  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  Moscow.  One  of  the  main  grounds  of 
schism  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  from  the 
Estiiblished  Church  of  Russia '  was,  that  the  old  dissenters 
were  seized  with  the  belief  that  the  patriarch  Nicon  had 
altered  one  of  the  sacred  words  of  the  original  text  of  the 
creed.  The  anniversary  of  the  Council  is  still  celebrated 
on  special  days.  Every  article  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is 
exhibited,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Russian  Church, 
in  little  pictures,  and  thus  familiarised  to  the  popular 
mind. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  Oriental  character  of  the 
Nicene  Council  and  Creed,  because  we  cannot  rightly  un- 
derstand it  without  bearing  in  mind  its  peculiar  origin ; 
ondalso,  because,  in  justice  to  the  Eastern  Church,  we  must 
remember  that  whatever  value  we  attach  to  this  venerable 
confession,  whatever  reverence  we  pay  to  this  great  Council, 
is  due,  not  to  our  own  sphere  of  Christendom,  rot  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  to  that  remote  region  with  which  we 
have  now  hardly  any  concern.  The  position  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  our  Liturgy  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  distant 
East  Other  hke  memorials  remain  in  the  '  Kyrie  eleison," 
the  '  Gloria  in  excelsis,'  parts  of  the  '  Te  Deum,'  and  the 
prayer  of  S.  Chrysostom.  But  more  remarkable  than  these, 
as  a  link  uniting  our  worship  with  that  of  Alexandria  and 
'  Constantinople,  is  the  creed  which  was  elaborated  by  the 
I^ptian  and  Syrian  Bishops  at  Nicasa, 

IL  But  I  have  also  to  show  that  this  Oriental  assembly. 
cciMni  tliis  Greek  confession,  have  a  place  in  the  universal 
oS^m      history  of  the  world. 

c«"°'="»'  To  a  certain  degree,  and  perhaps  by  a  kind 

of  prescriptive  right,  this  general  interest  attaches,  as  their 
name  would  imply,  to  ail  the  Eastern  Councils  to  which  by 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  the  Protestant  Churches  the  title  of 
'  general '  or  '  oecumenical '  has  been  conceded.     The  eight 
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Councils,  as  enumerated  by  the  Latins,  the  seven  as  enume- 
rated by  the  Greeks,  all  turned  on  controversies  producing 
more  important  eSects  than  have  followed  on  any  action  of 
the  Oriental  Church  in  later  times.  The  doctrines  of  the  first 
four  were  raised  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  the  level  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  decrees  to  the  rank  of  Imperial 
laws; '  and  they  have  even  received  a  limited  acknowledgment 
in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  well  known  than  in  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  Elizabeth,  which  undoubtedly  has  con- 
siderable authority  as  expressive  of  the  mind  of  the  foundress 
of  the  present  constitution  of  our  Church,  the  Councils  of 
Nicaa,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon  are  raised 
ns  judges  of  heresy  to  the  same  level  as  '  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  English  clergy  in  their 
convocation.'*  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  dogmatic  statements  in  our  popular  Western 
theology,  it  is  acknowledged  by  many  English  churchmen 
that  '  besides  the  decrees  of  the  four  General  Councils, 
nothing  is  to  be  required  as  matter  of  belief  necessary  for 
salvatioa'* 

Still  we  cannot  say  that  the  importance  of  all  these  early 
Councils  is  fully  recognised  Their  official  decrees  have 
never  gained  a  place,  and  are  never  even  mentioned,  in  our 
formularies.  The  fifth,  sbtth,  and  seventh  are  rarely  named 
by  Protestant  theologians.  The  fourth  (that  of  Chalcedon) 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  rejected  by  a  large  part  of  the  East 
The  third  (of  Ephesus)  is  repudiated  by  the  Chaldean 
Christians  ;  and  its  distinguishing  formula,  'The  Mother 
of  God,'  has  never  been  frankly  accepted  by  Protestant 
Churches.  The  Council  of  Constantinople  was  avowedly 
only  an  Eastern  assembly.  Not  a  single  Western  bishop  was 
present ;  and  its  cecumcnical  character,  after  having  been 
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entirely  passed  over  l>y  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  was  oniy 
tardily  acknowledged  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

Bui  with  the  Nicene  assembly  it  is  otherwise:  Alone  of 
all  the  Councils,  it  still  retains  a  hold  on  the  mass  of  Chris- 
»d  o(  ihe  lendom.  Its  creed,  as  we  just  now  saw,  is  the  only 
G^™i  creed  accepted  throughout  the  Universal  Church. 
Bpccuiiy.  ■j-jjg  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed 
have  never  been  incorporated  into  the  ritual  of  the  Greek 
Church.  But  the  Nicene  Creed,  Greek  and  Eastern  though 
it  be,  has  a  pSace  in  the  liturgies  and  confessions  of  all 
Western  Churches,  at  least  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  regarded  at  the  time,  and  long  afterwards, 
even  by  Councils  which  chafed  under  the  acknowledgment, 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  it  has  been  regarded  by 
many  theologians  of  later  times. 

And,  if  we  examine  the  relations  of  this  Council  to  the 
history  of  the  period,  its  superiority  to  the  later  Councils 
will  still  hold  good. 

I,  Eutychianism,  Nestorianism,  ApoUinarianism,  repre- 
sent sects  which,  except  in  the  remote  East,  have  not,  nor 
.  I  have  ever  had,  any  lasting  significance.  But  the 
iapon.iit*  Arian  sect,  the  occasion  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
though  it  also  has  now  long  been  laid  to  sleep,  yet 
for  three  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  its  origin  was  a 
considerable  power,  both  political  and  religious  ;  and  this, 
not  only  in  the  Eastern  regions  of  its  birth,  but  In  our 
own  Western  and  Teutonic  nations.  The  whole  of  the 
vast  Gothic  population  which  descended  on  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  far  as  it  was  Christian  at  all,  held  to  the  faith 
of  the  Alexandrian  heretic  Our  first  Teutonic  version  of 
the  Scriptures  was  by  an  Arian  missionarj-,  Ulfilas.  The 
first  conqueror  of  Rome,  Alarlc,  the  first  conqueror  of 
Africa,  Genseric,  were  Arians.  Theodoric  the  Great,  King 
of  Italy,  and  hero  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  was  an  Arian. 
The  vacant  place  in  his  massive  tomb  at  Ravenna  is  a 
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witness  of  the  vengeance  which  the  Orthodox  took  on  his 
memorj',  when  on  their  triumph  they  tore  down  the 
porphyry  vase  in  which  his  Arian  subjects  had  enshrined 
his  ashes.  The  ferocious  Lombards  were  Arians  till  ihey 
began  to  be  won  over  by  their  queen  Theodelinda,  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century.  But  the  most  remarkable  strong- 
holds of  Arianism'  were  the  Gothic  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
Southern  France.  In  France,  it  needed  all  the  power  of 
Clovis,  the  one  orthodox  chief  of  the  barbarian  nations,  to 
crush  it  on  the  plains  of  Poitiers.  In  Spain,  it  expired  only 
in  the  sixth  century,  when  it  was  renounced  by  King  Recared 
in  the  basilica  of  Toledo.  Of  the  intensity  of  the  struggle 
between  the  ancient  expiring  heresy  and  the  new  triumphant 
orthodoxy,  three  memorials  still  remain  in  all  \Vestern  litur- 
gies, including  our  own.  One  is  the  constant  recitation  of 
what  was  then  considered  the  orthodox  formula — '  Gloria 
Patri,  ti  Filio  ef  Spiritui  Sancto' — at  the  close  of  every 
psalm.  Another  is  the  practice  (adopted  from  the  Eastern 
Church)  of  reciting  the  Nicene  Creed  in  its  present  place 
before  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  to  guard  that 
ordinance  against  Arian  intruders.  The  third  is  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  '  filioque '  into  the  Creed  as  an  additional 
safeguard  for  the  Creed  itself.' 

It  implies  an  immense  vitality  inherent  in  the  orthodox 
doctrine  established  at  Niaea,  that  it  should  have  won  its 
way  against  such  formidable  antagonists,  and  should  have 
securely  seated  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  Church  for  so 
many  subsequent  centuries. 

Constantine,  indeed,  and  even  at  intervals  Alhanasius 
himself,  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  zeal  to  which  the 
eager  partisans  on  both  sides  pursued  their  quarrel  at 
the  time  ;  and  looking  back  from  later  times,  Erasmus  *  in 
the  Reformation,  and  Bishop  Kaye  in  our  own  age,  have 
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regarded  the  controversy  as  carried  to  a  pitch  beyond  any 
bounds  which  faith  or  wisdom  could  reasonably  sanction. 
But  the  importance  of  its  actual  efTects  at  the  time,  and  for 
some  centuries  afterwards,  on  the  opinions  and  the  feelings 
of  Christendom,  can  hardly  be  o\'ersta[ed,  and  the  final 
result  is  one  of  those  victories  whicli  go  far  to  justify  the 
cause  itself. 

Nor  has  the  interest  of  the  controversy  entirely  ceased 
with  the  ftnaJ  extermination  of  the  Atian  sect  by  the  sword 
of  Clovis,  and  the  conversion  of  Recared  and  Theodelinda. 
From  that  time  no  doubt  the  continuous  existence  of  the 
Atiaii  tradition  was  broken  ;  and  no  system  of  opinions 
which  has  since  arisen  can  be  considered  as  in  any  true 
historical  sense  the  representative  of  the  old  Alexandrian 
and  Gothic  heresy.  The  Arianism  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  of  Milton,  of  Whiston,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
differed  in  three  important  particulars  (which  shall  shortly 
be  described '  hereafter)  from  the  system  of  Arius  and 
Eusebius.  Nothing  is  more  needed  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory than  lo  guard  against  the  illusion  of  inferring  an 
identity  of  belief  and  feeling,  merely  from  an  idendty  of 
name.  The  Anabaptists  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
hardly  more  different  from  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth, 
than  the  Arians  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  from  the 
Atians  of  the  fourth. 

Still  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  old  Arianism,  as 
separate  from  the  logical  form  and  the  political  organisation 
which  it  assiimed,  has  hardly  ever  departed  from  the  Church.' 
It  has  penetrated  where  we  should  least  expect  to  find  iL 
The  theological  opinions  of  many  who  have  thought  them- 
selves, and  been  thought  by  others,  most  orthodox,  have 
been  deeply  coloured  by  the  most  conspicuous  tendencies  of 
the  doctrine  of  Arius.  Often  men  have  been  atLicked  as 
heretics,  only  because  they  agreed   too  closely  with  the 
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doctrine  of  Athanasius.  '  Ingemuit  orbis  et  miratus  e 
esse  Arianum,'  is  a  process  which  has  been  strangely  re^ 
peated,  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tor>-.  To  track  such  identity  under  seeming  diiferences, 
and  such  differences  under  seeming  identity,  is  a  duty 
prescribed  to  the  Christian  theologian  by  the  very  highest 
authority. 

2.  But  over  and  above  the  magnitude  of  the  question 
discussed  between  Arius  and  Athanasius,  there  are  other 
considerations  which  make  the  first  Nicene  Council  a  fruitful 
field  of  ecclesiastical  study. 

It  was  the  earliest  great  historical  event,  so  to  spealc, 
which  had  affected  the  whole  Church  since  the  close  of  the 
im  nance  Apostolic  age.  In  the  two  intervening  centuries 
of  iht  there  had  been  many  stirring  incidents,  two  or  three 
"""  great  writers,  abundance  of  curious  and  instructive 

usages.  But  all  was  isolated  and  fragmentary.  Even  the 
persecutions  are  imperfectly  known.  Wc  are  still  in  the 
catacombs  :  here  and  there  a  light  appears  to  guide  us ;  here 
and  theit  is  tlie  authentic  grave  of  a  saint  and  a  marljT,  or 
the  altar  or  picture  of  a  primitive  assembly ;  but  the  regular 
course  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  still  waiting  to  begin,  and 
it  does  not  begin  till  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Church  meets  the  Empire  face  to  face.  The 
excitement,  the  shock,  the  joy,  the  disappointment,  the  hope 
of  the  meetmg  communicate  themselves  to  us.  It  is  one  of 
those  moments  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  occur  onc^ 
and  cannot  be  repeated.  It  is  the  last  point  whence  we  can 
look  back  on  the  dark,  broken  road  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  oi  which  I  have  just  spoken.  It  is  the  first  point 
whence  we  can  look  forward  to  the  new  and  comparatively 
smooth  and  easy  course  which  the  Church  will  have  to  pursue 
for  two  centuries,  indeed,  in  some  sense,  for  tl^-eive  centuries 
onwards.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Nicene  and 
the  ante-Nicene  age,  is  the  most  definite  that  we  shall  find  J 
till  we  arrive  at  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians. 
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The  fonn,  too,  which  this  decisive  event  assumed,  is  me- 
I  jDorable  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  events  which  have  now 
become  extinct.  The  Council  of  Nicsea  is  the  first 
'  '  General  Council ' — the  first  of  that  long  series  of 
■■•iipleofji'  t'ghleen  synods  which  ended,  and  in  all  probability 
"  '  has  ended  for  ever,  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  In 
the  church  in  which  was  held  the  last  session  of 
I  that  latest  of  the  Councils,  is  a  vaunting  inscription,  which 
pDnconsciously  conveys  the  truth  that  this  was  the  end  of  the 
L  succession,  of  which  it  brought  up  the  rear : — 

'Sacra  limina  ingressus 
Ikfra  qujb,  postremum 
Spiritus  Sanctus 

D.EUS  .fn-ERNUS  MUNinCUS 
SOLATOR  ECCLESIjE  CATHOLIC.^ 
Per  concilium   magnum  LECITlNtUM 

OrACULA  ErFUDlT, 
QUISQUIS  ES 
MiTTE  TIBI   PR^EOPTARI 
NKjEAM,   COXSTANTINOPOLIM, 
CttALCEDONEM,   LUGDUNUM, 

vlennam,  consiantiam, 

Florentiam. 
Roma  ipsa  hoc  nomine 

TlBI  PAR  DON  MAJUS  DEDIT.' 


Wide  as  was  the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last, 
yet  slill  ihere  is  a  family  likeness,  which  renders  each  an 
I  illustration  of  the  other ;  and  which,  therefore,  renders  the 
study  of  any  one  of  them  a  study  of  all  Of  all  the  institu- 
tions recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  they  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  most  significant  And,  if  the  first  Council  of  Nicxa 
be  the  one  which,  by  its  antiquity  and  its  sanctity,  commands 
the  most  general  homage,  we  shall  have  in  its  sessions  the 
advantage  of  observing  a  Council  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances. 
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There  are  three  characteristics  which  were  fixed  in  the 
Council  of  Niaea,  and  which  it  shared  more  or  less  with  all 
that  followed. 

a)  First,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  the  earliest  example  of 
a  large  assembly  professing  to  represent  the  voice  and  the 
conscience  of  the  whole  Christian  community.  Meetings 
and  synods  there  had  been  before,  but  this  was  the  iirst  open 
inauguration  of  ihem  in  the  face  of  day.  Its  title  at  the 
time  was,  in  contradistinction  to  all  which  had  gone  before — 
'The  Great  and  Holy  Synod.' 

It  was  the  decisive  sanction  of  the  doctrine  that  a  free  and 
numerous  assembly  is  the  best  channel  for  arriving  at  Chris- 
Deiibwaiive  ^""^  t^^th.  Obviously  this  was  not  the  necessary 
^mcwrof  or  only  course  to  have  been  pursued.  In  heathen 
ages,  and  also  in  many  Christian  ages,  decisions 
have  been  sought  in  particular  spots  or  from  particular 
persons,  oracles,  hermits,  shrines,  gifted  men,  sovereigns, 
bishops,  popes.  But  none  of  these  courses  were  adopted  in 
the  fiist  times  of  the  Church.  Even  as  far  back  as  the 
Apostolic  age  the  most  important  question  which  agitated 
the  Christian  community  was  determined,  not,  indeed,  by  a 
gathering  of  diflcrent  Churches,  but  still  by  an  assembly  in 
some  respects  far  more  democratic  than  any  which  succeeded. 
The  Council  of  Jerusalem  consisted  not  only  of  the  apostles 
and  elders,  but  of  the  brethenalso.  It  was  a  decision  of  the 
whole  Church  of  Jerusalem,  laity  as  well  as  clergj'.  This, 
as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  last  instance  of  such  an  extension 
of  the  legislative  body  of  the  Church,  But  the  prmciple  of 
a  popular  as  distinguished  from  an  individual  authority 
was  recognised  in  all  the  provincial  synods,  and  was  finally 
adopted  on  the  grandest  scale  at  Ihe  Nicene  Council 
Freedom  and  deliberation  were  thus  proclaimed  to  be  the 
best  means  of  deciding  a  question  of  high  Christian  doc- 
trine. Whether  the  means  succeeded  or  not,  is  not  now 
the  question.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  that  age  of  des- 
potism and  political  inactivity  it  should  have  bei 
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It  all  As  it  has  been  said  that  the  early  Christian  bishops 
-were  the  only  likenesses  of  the  tribunes  of  the  ancient 
Romai]  republic,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  Councils  were 
the  only  likenesses  of  the  ancient  Roman  senates.  The  old 
Spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  died  away  or  been  suppressed 
everywhere  else,  revived,  or  was  continued,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical synods  of  the  Empire,  just  as  now  in  Franco,  free  dis- 
cussion, banished  from  al!  other  places,  still  maintains  its 
hold  in  the  literary  and  scientific  meetings  of  the  Institute. 
The  Christian  Church  is  not  the  only  religious  system  which 
has  had  the  courage  to  intrust  its  highest  interests  to  the 
decision  of  large  and,  at  liracs,  tumultuous  assemblies ;  it  is 
one  of  the  curious  parallels  often  observed  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  outward  forms  of  the  wide-spread  religion  of 
Buddhism,  that  there  also  general  councils '  have  been 
called  to  decide  questions  of  faith  and  discipline.  But  this  is 
the  only  parallel.  Nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  ancient 
Paganism,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  has  arisen  in  modem 
Mahomedanism.  Whatever  might  be  the  disadvantages 
and  weaknesses  attendant  upon  the  institution,  the  Christian 
Church  roust  have  the  credit  of  having  made  the  effort  of 
^ving  to  all  its  members  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  its 
highest  interests,  and  of  uniting  all  the  various  elements  of 
vhich  it  was  composed,  from  time  to  time,  for  one  common 
purpose: 

Councils  arc  also  the  first  precedents  of  the  principle  of 
representative  government.  The  Niccne  Council,  like  those 
which  followed,  and  (with  the  exception  of  that  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  like  those  which  preceded,  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  bishops.  But  the  bishops  at 
that  time  were  literally  the  representatives'  of  the  Christian 
communities  over  which  they  presided.  They  were  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  they  considered  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  their  constituents,  to  a  degree  which  at  times  re- 
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minds  us,  even  painfully,  of  the  rices  of  modem  constitutioi 
government.  Eusebius  felt  himself  bound  to  explain  to  his 
diocese  at  C^sarea  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  given  his 
vote  at  Nic£a ;  and  at  Chalcedon,  so  intense  was  the  fear  of 
their  countrymen  entertained  by  the  Egyptian  bishops,  thai 
they  threw  themselves  in  an  agony  at  the  feet  of  theCoundl, 
with  the  cry  of  '  Spare  us — kill  us  here  if  you  will — but  do 
not  send  us  home  to  certain  death.  The  whole  province  of 
Egypt  will  rise  against 

d)  Another  characteristic  of  a  General  Council  first  ei 
plified  at  Niaea  is  slated  in  somewhat  polemical  langui 
but  still  with  substantial  truth,  in  the  well-known  words  of 
the  2isi  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  '  General  Councils  may  not  be  gathered  together  but 
by  the  commandment  and  will  of  Princes.' 

What  the  Article  here  states  controversially  as  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  a  recognised  fact  and  principle  in  the 
historical  constitution  of  a  General  Council.  It  was  almost 
implied  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  An  '  CEcumenical 
Synod,'  that  is,  an  'Imperial  gathering'  from  the  whole 
olxoffiivri,  or  Empire  (for  this  was  the  technical  meaning  of 
the  word,  even  in  the  Greek'  of  the  new  Testament),  could 
be  convened  only  by  the  Emperor.  This  was  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  NicKa,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
Eastern  Councils.  Not  only  no  single  bishop,  but  no  single 
prince'  (unless  we  lake  the  word  in  its  most  ancient  sense), 
was  sufficient  to  convene  a  general  assembly  from  all  parts 
of  ihat  vast  territory.  A  Council  was  part,  as  it  were,  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Christian  Empire ;  and  however 
much  disputed  afterwards  in  the  entanglement  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  relations  in  the  West,  the  principle  has  never 
been  wholly  abandoned.  When  the  Western  Empire  fell,  the 
Eastern  Emperor  still  retained  the  inalienable  right;  and 
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a  the  Eastern  Emperor  became  inaccessible  to  tiie  needs 
of  European  Christendom,  and  a  new  '  Holy  Roman  Empire' 
was  erected  in  the  West,  then  the  Emperor  of  Germany  (solely 
or,  more  properly,  conjointly  with  his  Byzantine  brother) 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Constant  in  e.  We  shall  see  in  the 
tonus  of  the  Council  of  NicKa  the  earliest  precedents,  not  so 
much  of  our  ecclesiastical  synods  as  of  our  parliaments,  con- 
vened by  the  writ  of  the  sovereign,  opened  by  his  personal 
presence,  swayed  by  his  personal  wishes  and  advice.  And  if 
we  look  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  General  Council,  of 
which  the  forms  are  more  fully  preserved,  and  in  which 
perhaps  the  independence  both  of  the  Roman  citizen  and  of 
the  Christian  bishop  had  sunk  to  a  lower  pilch,  we  shall  see 
in  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  Marcian  and  the  Empress 
Pulcheria,  who  came  with  their  whole  court  to  ratify  the 
decrees  of  Chalcedon.  something  more  th 
presidency.  The  assembled  Bishops  exclaimed  (ar 
H^ve  the  words  as  reported  at  the  time) — '  To  Mai 
|mew  Constantine,  the  new  Paul,  the  new  David,  Ion 
^■lOng  years  to  our  sovereign  lord  David,  .  .  .  You  are 
■  tiie  peace  of  the  world,  long  life.  Your  faith  will  defend 
yotL  Thou  honourest  Christ.  He  will  defend  thee.  Thou 
hast  established  orthodoxy.  ...  To  the  august  Empress, 
many  years.  You  are  the  lights  of  orthodoxy.  .  .  .  Or- 
thodox from  her  birth,  God  will  defend  her.  Defender  of 
the  faith,  may  God  defend  her.  Pious,  orthodox  enemy  of 
herebcs,  God  will  defend  her.  Thou  hast  persecuted  all  the 
heretics.  May  the  evil  eye  be  averted  from  your  Empire. 
Worthy  of  the  faith,  worthy  of  Christ  So  are  the  faithful 
sovereigns  honoured  .  .  .  Marcian  is  the  new  Constan- 
tine, Pulcheria  is  the  new  Helena.  .  .  .  Your  life  is  the 
safety  of  all ;  your  faith  is  the  glory  of  the  churches.  By 
thee  the  world  is  at  ]>eace ;  by  thee  the  orthodox  faith  is 
established ;  by  thee  heresy  ceases  to  be :  long  life  lo  the 
Emperor  and  Empress."' 
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This  secular  character  (I  use  the  word  in  no  invidious 
sense),  tlius  stamped  upon  the  institution  of  Councils  from 
the  first,  they  never  lost.  AVestem  Christendom,  separated 
from  the  Byzantine  Imperial  Court,  and  never  completely 
subjugated  to  its  own  Imperial  head  in  Germany,  vss  not 
equally  dependent  on  the  Emperor  for  its  general  assemblies. 
But  they  were  still  cast  in  the  same  Imperial  mould.  The 
sanction  of  the  Emperor  was  still  required.'  An  appeal  to  a 
General  Council  was  the  half- temporal,  half- spiritual  weapon 
which  the  Emperors  and  Kings  of  Europe  always  held  in 
reserve  as  a  rejoinder  to  a  Papal  interdicL  Even  so  sub- 
missive a  sovereign  as  Philip  II.  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  threat  to  the  refractory  Paul  IV.  Even  so  late  as  the 
Council  of  Constance,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  appeared  in 
person.  In  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  ambassadors  of  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  were  there  to  represent  their  absent  masters. 
The  Imperial  ambassador  sits  in  the  highest  place,  the  French 
the  next,  and  the  Spaniard,  unwilling  to  concede  the  second 
place  to  any  one  but  the  most  Catholic  king,  sits  proudly  aloof 
in  the  centre. 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  control  and  admixture  of 
secular  and  lay  authority,  not  only  allowed  but  courted  by 
the  highest  and  most  venerable  of  ecclesiastical  synods,  be- 
cause it  may  tend  to  reconcile  sensitive  churchmen  of  our 
own  country  to  a  like  control  over  English  convocations,  or 
Scottish  general  assemblies.*  It  further  reminds  us  how  the 
Councils  of  the  Church,  in  the  time  of  their  grandeur,  were 
mixed  up  with  the  general  history  of  the  world,  and  thus 
became  the  expression  of  the  age.  The  Council  of  Nicsea 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  its  contemporaries,  far  the  most  important 
gathering  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  or  even  since  the  virtual  suppression  of 

'  The  fim  Pope,  said  to  have  caUcd  by  Dr.  Puwy— written  iriih  (he  cipnt 

■  Council,  is  PcuiiiM  !I.  A.n.  567.    Bui  inltntion  of  allaying  ilw  atarau  of  Eng. 

the  cpiiile  in  ohich  ihi;  nght  ii  claimed  liih  ChuithmeD.  occsiiaRcd  by  the  thaa. 

ii  a  forgery.      Robertson,  L  ^47.  andcd-)  logical  deciiwna  of  the  JodidaJ  C^tn- 

■  See  ■  The  COuncili  of  the  dureh,'  miltee  of  '  -  "  '      " 
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Ihe  Roman  senate.  The  Council  of  Constance  was  at  least 
as  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the 
fifteenth  ceniur>-,  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna  could  have  been 
with  those  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  well  also  to  remeraber 
that  this  intimate  correction  of  the  Councils  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  ancient  Empire  furnishes  one  strong  ground  for 
the  prediction,  which  I  ventured  to  make  just  now,  that  in 
all  probability  a  General  Council,  such  as  those  of  former 
times,  will  never  be  held  again.  According  to  the  only  pre- 
cedents universally  recognised,  an  CEcumenical  Synod  cannot 
be  summoned  except  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  '  Emperor,' 
in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  alone  he  could  be  made 
available,  has  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  now  no  longer  an 
Empire  of  the  West :  the  modem  Empire  of  Austria  and 
the  modem  Empire  of  France  are  merely  separate  kingdoms 
tinder  lofty  titles.  There  is,  in  a  truer  sense,  an  Emperor 
of  the  East.  But  no  one  will  suppose  it  probable  that  the 
suthortty  of  the  Russian  Czar  would  ever  be  recognised  in 
the  kingdoms  or  Churches  of  the  West,  even  putting  aside 
the  intense  ecclesiastical  animosity  with  which  the  Latin 
Church  would  regard  any  such  attempt.  General  Councils 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  Europe 
— but  with  the  dissolution  of  that  venerable  fabric  they  have, 
we  may  be  almost  sure,  been  laid  aside  in  their  ancient  form 
never  to  reappear. 

e)  And  this  prepares  us  to  consider  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  somewhat  harsh,  but  still,  as  I  said,  incontestable, 
description  of  them  in  the  language  of  the  twenty-first 
Article.  '  \Vhen  they  be  gathered  together '  (at  that  time,  we 
may  here  observe,  the  Article  contemplated  the  recurrence 
of  the  event  as  not  entirely  impossible),  'forasmuch  as  ihey 
be  assemblies  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the 
Spirit  and  word  of  God,  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have 
erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.'  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  claim  the  freedom  of  criticism  on  which  these 
words  insist     With  every  disposition  to  honour  these  as- 
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i(>mblics, — with  every  desire  to  make  allowance  for 
lUiM*  weaknesses,  and  to  esteem  the  results  of  their  la- 
♦gj^f'"^  hours, — it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  rightly, 
(Sw'i»-  or  even  to  do  justice  to  their  merits,  without  re- 
membering throughout  that  they  were  assemblies  of  fallible 
men,  swayed  by  the  good  and  evil  influences  to  which  a&, 
assemblies  are  exposed.  | 

We  need  not  adopt  the  extreme  terms  of  condemnatioo 
into  which  Gregory  Nazianzen  '  was  driven,  irritated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  excesses  which  he  himself  witnessed  : — '  I 
never  yet  saw  a  council  of  bishops  come  to  a  good  end.'  '  I 
Balutc  them  afar  off,  since  I  know  how  troublesome  they  are.' 
■  I  never  more  will  sit  in  those  assemblies  of  cranes  and 
geese.'  It  is  enough  to  remember,  in  the  wise  language  of 
Uean  Milman,  how  almost  inevitable  is  the  disappointment 
which  we  experience  on  finding  the  repulsive  aspect  which 
Christianity  assumes  in  the  very  assemblies  which  should 
represent  it  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  form.  'A 
'General  Council,'  he  justly  observes,*  'is  not  the  cai 
'  but  the  censequence  of  religious  dissension.  It  is 
'  necessary,  and  could  hardly  be  convoked,  hut  on  extra* 
'ordinary  occasions  to  settle  some  questions  which  have 
'  already  violently  disorganised  the  peace  of  Christendom. 
'It  is  a  field  of  battle  in  which  a  long  (rain  of  animosities 
'and  hostilities  is  to  come  to  an  issue.  Men,  therefore, 
'  meet  with  all  the  excitement,  the  estrangement,  the  jealousy, 
'  the  antipathy,  engendered  by  a  fierce  and  obstinate  con- 
'troversy.  They  meet  to  triumph  over  their  adversaries, 
'rather  than  dispassionately  to  investigate  truth.  Each  is 
'  committed  to  his  opinions,  each  exasperated  by  opposition, 
'each  supported  by  a  host  of  intractable  followers,  each 
'  probably  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance  of 
'  the  question,  and  that  importance  seems  to  increase,  since 
'it  has  demanded  the  decision  of  a  general  assembly  of 
'  Christendom.' 
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I^  us  approach  the  Council  of  Nicsa  with  these  humbler 
expectations,  and  we  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
how  many  incidents  of  moderation  and  charity  and  sim. 
plicity  it  contains  amidst  much  fierce  animosity,  and  much 
pardonable  enthusiasm. 

There  is  a  well-known,  perhaps  somewhat  flippant,  passage 
In  which  Jortin  remarks  on  the  possible  motives  by  which 
■uch  an  assembly  would  be  influenced  : — 'It  may  be,'  he 
•ays,  'by  reverence  to  the  Emperor,  or  to  his  councillors 
'and  favourites,  or  the  fear  of  oflfending  some  great  prelate 
'(as  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  or  of  Rome),  who  had  it  in 
'his  power  to  insult,  vex,  and  plague  all  the  bishops  within 
'and  without  his  jurisdiction  ;  by  the  dread  of  passing  for 
'heretics,  and  of  being  calumniated,  reviled,  hated,  anathe- 
'matised,  excommunicated,  imprisoned,  banished,  fined, 
•b^gared,  slan'ed,  if  they  refused  to  submit ;  by  the  love 
*  of  peace  and  quiet ;  by  the  hatred  of  contention  ;  by  com- 
'pliance  with  an  active  body  and  imperious  spirit;  by  a 
'deference  to  the  majority;  by  a  love  of  dictating  and 
'domineering,  of  applause  and  respect ;  by  vanity  and 
'ambition ;  by  a  total  ignorance  of  the  question  in  debate, 
'or  a  total  indiflerence  about  it;  by  private  friendships; 
'by  enmity  and  resentment ;  by  old  prejudices  ;  by  hopes  of 
'gain  ;  by  an  indolent  disposition  ;  by  good  nature  and  the 
'fatigue  of  attending;  by  the  desire  lo  be  at  home,  &c, 
'  &c,  &.C.' '  Many  of  these  feelings  may  doubtless  have 
been  at  work  in  the  sittings  of  Nictea ;  indeed  the  passage 
must  have  been  partly  suggested  by  the  enumeration  of 
motives  in  the  history  of  Eusebius.*  But  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  passions  had  far  less  control 
over  the  Council  of  Nicsea  than  over  those  which  followed. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  crimes  and 
ibllies  which  disfigured  the  Christian  assemblies  of  later 
times.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  exceptional  case  of  the 
Buirder  of  John  Huss  at  Constance,  or  repeat  how  at  the 


second  Council  of  Ephesus  the  Bishop  of  Constantino] 
was  trampled  down  and  stamped  to  death  by  the  Bishop  of' 
Alexandria-  But  It  may  be  well  to  give  one  authentic  scene 
from  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  numbers  and  in  dignity 
far  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Seven.'  1  quote  from  the 
Report  of  the  Council  itself  The  moment  is  that  of  the 
Imperial  officers  ordering  that  Theodoret,  the  excellent 
Bishop  of  Cyrus,  well  known  as  the  commentator  and  eccle- 
siastical historian,  should  enter  the  assembly  : — '  And  when 
'the  most  reverend  Bishop  Theodoret  entered,  the  most 
'reverend  the  Bishops  of  Egypt,  lllyria,  and  Palestine 
'  shouted  out—"  Mercy  upon  us  !  the  failh  is  destroyed. 
'  "  Tlie  canons  of  the  Church  excommunicate  him.  Turn 
'  "  him  out !  turn  out  the  teacher  of  Nestorius  ! "  On  the 
'  other  hand,  the  most  reverend  the  Bishops  of  the  East, 
'of  Thrace,  of  Pontus,  and  of  Asia,  shouted  out— "We  were 
' "  compelled  [at  the  former  Council]  to  subscribe  our  names 
' "  to  blank  papers ;  we  were  scourged  into  submission. 
' "  Turn  out  the  Manichseans.  Turn  out  the  enemies 
' "  Flavian  ;  turn  out  the  adversaries  of  the  faith  ! 
'scorus,  tile  most  reverend  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  said- 
'"Why  is  Cyril  to  be  turned  out?  It  is  he  whom  Theodoret 
'  "  has  condemned."  The  most  reverend  the  Bishops  of  the 
'  East  shouted  out — "  Turn  out  the  murderer  Dioscorus. 
'  "Who  knows  not  the  deeds  of  Dioscorus?"  .  .  .  The 
'  most  reverend  the  Bishops  of  Eg}-pt,  lllyria,  and  Palestine, 
'  shouted  out — "  Long  life  to  the  Empress  ! "  The  most 
'  reverend  the  Bishops  of  the  East  shouted  out — "  Turn  out 
'  "  the  murderers  ! "  The  most  reverend  the  Bishops  of 
'Egypt  shouted  out — "The  Empress  turned  out  Nestorius  ; 
' "  long  life  to  the  Catholic  Empress  !  The  Orthodox  synod 
'  "  refuses  to  admit  Theodoret."  '  Theodoret  then  being  at 
last  received  by  the  Imperial  officers,  and  taking  his  place, 
the  most  reverend  Bishops  of  the  East  shouted  out — 
' "  He  is  worthy — worth)'."    The  most  reverend  the  Bishops 
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'of  Egypt  shouted  out — "Don't  call  him  bishop,  he  is  no 
' "  tushop.  Turn  out  the  fighter  against  God  ;  turn  out  the 
' "  Jew."  The  most  reverend  the  Bishops  of  the  East  shouted 
•out — "The  Orthodox  for  tJie  synod.  Turn  out  the  rebels ; 
' "  turn  out  the  murderers."  The  most  reverend  the  Bishops 
'of  Egypt — "Turn  out  the  enemy  of  God.  Turn  out  the 
'  "  deiiimeT  of  Christ.  Ijiitg  life  to  the  Empress,  long  life 
*"tO  the  Emperor,  long  life  lo  the  Catholic  Emperor! 
' "  Theodoret  condemned  Cyril.  If  we  receive  Theodoret, 
' "  we  excommunicate  Cyril." ' 

At  this  point  the  Imperial  Commissioners  who  were 
present  put  a  stop  to  the  clamour,  as  unworthy  a  meeting 
of  Christian  bishops.  Wc  shall,  doubtless,  agree  with  them. 
My  object  in  recalling  so  scandalous  a  scene  has  been,  first, 
that  we  may  not  form  too  high  a  standard  of  what  we  are 
to  expect  from  the  first  Council ;  secondly,  that  we  may  be 
the  better  able  to  do  justice  to  its  undoubted  superiority  over 
the  conduct  of  the  later  assemblies. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil 
which  the  Councils — and  not  least  that  of  Niaea — shared 
.  with  all  large  assemblies  of  fallible  men  everywhere  ; 
(■(  ccnini  namely,  the  unconscious  moderation  which  springs 
up  from  bringing  two  parties  face  to  face  with  each 
other.  No  doubt  violent  and  extreme  partisans  are  often 
exasperated  against  one  another  by  persona!  contact  and 
conflict  But  the  vast  mass  of  intervening  shades  of  opinion 
is  by  such  meetings  drawn  more  closely  together,  Probably 
no  Council  has  separated  without  making  some  friends  who 
were  before  enemies,  and  some  friends  closer  than  before 
Such,  in  an  eminent  degree,  was  the  express  object  and 
result  of  the  Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem.  No  doubt  even 
then  there  was  the  separation  between  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  the  quarrel  between  Paul  and  Peter.  But  on  the  whole 
the  assembly  brought  together,  instead  of  dividing  asunder, 
the  true  servants  of  Christ.  It  agreed  to  tolerate,  without 
approving  or  condemning,   the  differences  which   it  was 
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called  to  adjudge.  The  Jewish  Apostles  gave  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Church 
of  Jerusalem  determined  not  to  lay  upon  the  Gentiles  the 
yoke  which  it  was  willing  to  bear  itself.  Assemblies  so 
minded,  and  so  deciding,  have  doubtless  been  very  rare. 
But  both  in  intention  and  effect  the  Council  of  Nicsea  partook 
largely  of  that  first  Apostolic  example.  The  estimation  in 
which  we  at  this  moment  hold  the  writings  of  Eusebius  of 
CECsarea,  is  a  proof  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  then  gathered 
round  him  and  his  party,  and  which  has  never  since  been 
entirely  dissipated.  The  professed  object  of  those  who 
directed  the  decisions  of  the  Council  was  to  include  as  wide 
a  number  as  possible ;  and  every  succeeding  Council  and 
creed  (with  whatever  pro\'ocation  or  justification  for  doing 
so)  has  yet  been  a  narrowing  of  the  basis  on  which  the  first 
Council  took  its  stand. 

III.  Such  being  the  general  interest  of  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  there  are  several  peculiarities  in  its  history  which 
render  the  study  of  it  instructive  in  detail. 

I.  The  original  narratives  are  in  great  measure  derived 
from  contemporary  sources.  The  Acts,  indeed,  or  Reports 
caiitrnpof-  of  ihe  Council  (such  as  are  preserved  in  the  case 
»ry  MujcM.  qC  ([(g  ^Quncils  of  Ephesus  and  ChaJcedon),  never 
existed,  or  have  perished.  But  the  decrees  and  the  official 
letters  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Emperor  remain  ;  and  we 
have  the  accounts,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  not  less  than  four 
eye-witnesses. 

3.  Both  amongst  these  eye-witnesses,  and  amongst  the 
later  historians,  we  have  the  help  which  in  all  history, 
SouitHon  especially  ecclesiastical  history,  is  much  to  be 
b«)i  lidu.  desired,  of  the  representations  of  both  sides.  As 
in  ihe  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  we  have  the  double 
account  of  Pallavicini  and  Sarpi,  so  here  we  have  the  double 
account  of  Athanasius  and  Eusebius.  Gibbon  longs  for  a 
Saipi  at  Nioea.  But,  in  fact,  we  have  a  Paul  Sarpi,  not 
indeed  as  regards  wisdom  or  learning,   but  certainly  as 
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r^ards  his  indifference,  if  nol  hostility,  to  the  successful  party 
of  the  Council,  in  Eusebius  himself.  Without  entering  into 
the  much-disputed  question  of  the  precise  shade  of  his 
Ahanism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  leaning  to  that  side; 
and  so  far,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  defeated 
party  have  been  left  without  a  spokesman  ;  and  on  the  same 
side  we  must  add  the  fragments  from  the  avowed  Arian, 
Philostorgius.  The  Meletians,  in  like  manner  {to  take  a 
smaller  section  of  the  Council),  are  represented  by  Epi- 
phanius  ;  the  Novatians,  by  the  aged  informant  of  Socrates. 
Of  the  three  chief  historians  of  the  next  generation,  two 
(Socrates  and  Soiomen)  are  not  clergymen,  but  laymen  and 
lawj'ers  ;  and  of  these  Socrates  is  at  times  quite  remarkable 
for  his  philosophical  candour  j  and  the  third,  Theodoret, 
although  a  bishop  and  a  theologian,  belonged  to  the  moder- 
ate party  in  the  Church,  and  had  at  one  lirae  been  himself 
under  a  grave  suspicion  of  heresy 

3,  The  legendary  tales  which  have  been  formed  on  the 
basis  of  the  historical  facts  have  a  twofold  interest     They 

li— nd  "^^  represent  those  two  classes  which  Arnold  has 
described  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  annab,' 
'equally  remote  from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects 
'most  opposite  to  each  other;  the  one  imaginative  but 
'honest,  playing  with  facts,  and  converting  them  into  a 
'wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  differ- 
'ent  part  of  the  mind;  not  professing  to  impart  exact 
'knowledge,  but  to  quicken  and  raise  the  perception  of 
'what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other,  tame  and  fraudu- 
'lent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth,  in  order  to  minister  to 
'national  or  individual  vanity,  but  substituting  in  the  place 
'  of  reality  the  representations  of  interested  or  servile  false- 
'hood.'  To  the  former  of  these  classes  belongs,  in  the 
old  Roman  history,  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  in  the 
history  of  Nicaea,  the  legends  of  the  different  saints  who 
were  present      To  the  latter  belong,  in  the  Pagan  history, 
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the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls ;  in  the 
Christian  history,  the  inventions  intended  to  exalt  the  see 
of  Rome,  or  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  Avians,'  Both 
are  instructive.  The  former  convey  to  us  a  sense  of  the 
deep  impression  made  by  the  Council  on  the  popular  mind. 
The  latter  exhibit  to  us  what  the  history  would  have  beea 
(but  is  not)  had  it  taken  place  according  to  the  theorie  and 
wishes  of  later  times. 

4-  The  details  which,  from  whatever  quarter,  we  thus  gain 
of  the  Nicene  Council  are  far  more  important  than  they 
iiiehiiiic-  i^o"l<'  be  in  any  other  Council.  They  disclose  to 
""■  us  a  section  of  the  different  layers   of  society  id 

that  period.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  we  share  in  the  good 
fortune  of  those  who  attended  the  Council,  and  through 
their  eyes  become  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
most  famous  personages  of  that  age— some  famous  in  all 
ages.  Most  of  them  ive  shall  sufficiently  see  in  the  Council 
itself.'  But  there  are  two  whose  eminence  so  far  transcends 
the  limits  of  that  particular  event,  and  the  understanding  of 
whose  characters  is  so  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
the  whole  event,  as  to  demand  a  special  notice.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  have  known  something  of  the  Council,  if  only 
it  enables  us  lo  take  a  nearer  view  of  two  men  so  extra- 
ordinary as  Conslantine  *  and  Athanasius.* 

'  Ltduralll.  MdV.  •  LcciiinVI. 
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LECTURE  III. 

THE   MEETING   OF  THE  COl 


In  the  dose  of  the  month  of  May,  1853,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  descending,  in  the  moonlight  of  an  early 
morning,  from  the  high  wooded  steeps  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Bithynin.  As  the  dawn  rose,  and  as  we 
approached  the  foot  of  these  hills,  through  the  thick  mists 
which  lay  over  the  plain,  there  gradually  broke  upon  our 
view  the  two  features  which  mark  the  city  of  Nicea. 

Beneath  us  lay  the  long  inland  lake — the  Ascanian  Lake 
— which,  communicating  at  its  western  extremity  by  a 
small  inlet  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  fills  upalmost 
upnnnu  the  wholc  Valley ;— itself  a  characteristic  of  the 
conformation  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Such 
another  is  the  Lake  of  Apollonius,  seen  from  the  summit 
of  the  Mywan  Olympus  Such  another  is  the  smaller  lake 
seen  in  traversing  the  plain  on  the  way  from  Eroussa. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake  appeared  the  oblong  space 
enclosed  by  the  ancient  walls,  of  which  the  rectangular  form 
indicates  with  unmistakable  precision  the  original  founders 
of  the  city.  It  was  the  outline  given  to  all  the  Oriental 
towns  built  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  their  imitators. 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Damascus,  Philadelphia,  Sebaste,  Pal- 
myra, were  all  constructed  on  the  same  model  of  a  complete 
square,  intersected  by  four  straight  streets  adorned  with  a 
colonnade  on  each  side.  This  we  know  to  have  been  the 
appearance  of  Niaea,'  as  founded  by  Lysimachus  and  rebuilt 
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by  Antigonus.  And  ihis  is  still  the  form  of  the  present 
which,  although  ihey  enclose  a  larger  space  than  the  first 
Greek  city,  yet  are  evidently  as  early  as  the  lime  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  little  later,  if  at  all,  than  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  Within  their  circuit  all  is  now  a  wilderness; 
over  broken  columns,  and  through  tangled  thickets,  the 
traveiler  with  difficulty  makes  his  way  to  the  wretched 
Turkish  village  of  Is-nik  (lU  NiVoiav),  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  vacant  space.  In  the  midst  of  this  village, 
surrounded  by  a  few  ruined  mosques  on  whose  summits 
stand  the  never-failing  storks  of  the  deserted  cities  of  the 
East,  remains  a  solitary  Christian  church,  dedicated  to  '  the 
Repose  of  the  Virgin.'  Within  the  church  is  a  rude  picture 
commemorating  the  one  event  which,  amidst  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Nicasa,  has  secured  for  it  an  immortal  name. 

To  delineate  this  event,  to  transport  ourselves  back  into 
the  same  season  of  the  year, — the  chestnut  woods  then  as 
now  green  with  the  first  burst  of  summer,  the  same  sloping 
hills,  the  same  tranquil  lake,  the  same  snow-capped  Olympus 
from  fa^  brooding  over  the  whole  scene,  but,  in  every  other 
respect,  how  entirely  different ! — will  be  my  object  in  this 
Lecture. 

The  meeting  of  a  General  Council  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  what  a  pitched  battle  is  in 
military  history,  and  similar  questions  naturally  rise  in 
speaking  of  each. 

I.  The  first  question  is.  Why  was  it  fought  ? 
lioaofihB         Two  opposite  forces  concurred  in  bringing 
Council.       about  the  Council  of  Nioea. 

I.  The  first  was  the  Arian  controversy.  To  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  contest  would  lead  me  too  far  away  from 
1  Th»AHm  the  subject,  and  they  have  been  told  sufficiently  in 
lanuoiirey.  histories  accessible  to  alL  But  three  points  must 
be  briefly  mentioned  to  mark  its  precise  connection  with  the 
events  of  the  time. 

First:  It  was  distinguished  from  all  modern  controversies 
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on  like  subjects  by  the  extremely  abstract  region  within  which 
lu  ihiiirao  it  **3s  confined  The  difficulties  which  gave  rise 
dognutbm.  lo  the  heresy  of  Arius  had  but  a  slight  resemblance 
to  those  which  have  given  birth  to  the  opinions  which  have 
borne  his  name  in  modem  times.  He  was  led  to  adopt  his 
peculiar  dogma  from  a  fancied  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
terms  '  Father '  and  '  Son  ; ' — '  begotten  '  and  '  unbegotlen.' 
The  controversy  turned  on  the  relations  of  the  Divine 
Persons  in  the  Trinity,  not  only  before  the  Incarnation, 
before  Creation,  before  Time,  but  before  the  first  beginnings 
of  Time.  '  There  was ' — the  Arian  doctrine  did  not  venture 
to  say  'a  time' — but  'there  was  when  He  was  not.'  It  was 
the  excess  of  dogmatism  founded  upon  the  most  abstract 
words  in  the  most  abstract  region  of  human  thought. 

Secondly :  A  serious  cause  of  the  apprehension  which  the 
Aiian  doctrine  excited,  when  the  Orthodox  considered  the 
In  Pair-  ultimate  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead 
them,  was  not  so  much  its  denial  or  infringement 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  (although  the  controversy  naturally 
Opened  into  this  further  question)  as  its  making  two  gods ' 
Instead  of  one,  and  thus  relapsing  into  Polytheism.  Poly- 
theism, Paganism,  Hellenism,  was  the  enemy  from  which  the 
Church  had  just  been  delivered  by  Constancine  ;  and  this 
was  the  enemy  under  whose  dominion  it  was  feared  that  the 
dividing,  dogmatising  spirit  of  Arius  might  bring  them  back. 
Greece  and  the  East,  far  more  than  Italy  and  the  West, 
were  the  true  native  seats  of  the  old  Pagan  idolatries,  and 
therefore  the  Eastern,  far  more  than  the  Western,  Church 
was  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  anything  that  tended,  even 
remotely,  to  revive  the  multiplication  of  deities.  *  I  believe 
in  Ged,'  was  the  usual  formula  of  the  AVestern  creeds.  But, 
inespectively  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  the  formula  of  the 
Eastern  creeds  was  'I  believe  \n  ont* God.'    Whether  or 
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not  the  Polytheistic  conclusion  was  fairly  to  be  deduced  from 
the  Arian  doctrine,  it  is  certain  that  this  was  the  inference 
which  the  Orthodo:;  party  feared,  and  to  this  fear  pecuj 
significance  was  given  by  the  time  and  place  in  which 
Arian  doctrine  first  arose. 

Thinily  (which  is  the  most  important  point  in  reference 
to  the  actual  convention  of  the  council),  was  the  intense 
vehemence  with  which  the  controverey  was  car- 
of'iijccon-    ried  on.     When  we  perceive  the  abstract  ques- 
'"^  tions  on  which  il  turned,   when  we  reflect    that 

they  related  not  to  any  dealings  of  the  Deity  with  man,  not 
even,  properly  speaking,  to  the  Divinity  or  the  Humanity 
of  Christ,  nor  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (for  all  these 
points  were  acknowledged  by  both  parties),  but  to  the 
ineffable  relations  of  the  Godliead  before  the  remotest 
beginning  of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  by  inquiries 
such  as  these  the  passions  of  mankind  should  be  roused  to 
fury.  Yet  so  it  was — at  least  in  Egypt,  where  it  first  began. 
All  classes  took  part  in  it,  and  almost  all  took  part  with 
equal  energy.  '  Bishop  rose  against  bishop,'  says  Euscbitis, 
'  district  against  district,  only  to  be  compared  to  the  Symple- 
gades  dashed  against  each  other  on  a  stonny  day.''  So 
violent  were  the  discussions  that  they  were  parodied  in  the 
Pagan  theatres,  and  the  Emperor's  statues  were  broken  in 
the  public  squares  in  the  conflicts  which  look  place.  The 
common  name  by  which  the  Arians  and  their  system  were 
designated  (and  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  not 
wanting  in  retorts)  was  ihe  maniacs — the  Ariomaniacs,  the 
Ariomania  ; '  and  their  frantic  conduct  on  public  occasions 
after^-ards  goes  far  to  justify  the  appellation.  Sailors, 
millers,  and  travellers  sang  the  disputed  doctrines  at  their 
occupations  or  on  iheir  journeys:'  'every  corner,  evetyi 
alley  of  the  city '  (this  is  said  afterwards  of  Constantinople)] 

en  diuRh  ui  bchilT  of  ihe  Single  Pn-  •  Sh  N<wmin-i  lu 
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but  must  have  been  still  more  true  of  Alexandria) '  was  full 
of  these  discussions— the  streets,  the  market-places,  the 
drapers,  the  money-changers,  the  victuallers.  Ask  a  man 
"  How  many  oboli  ? "  he  answers  by  dogmatising  on  generated 
and  ungenerated  being.  Inquire  the  price  of  bread,  and 
you  arc  lold,  "  The  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father."  Ask 
if  the  bath  is  ready,  and  you  are  lold  "The  Son  arose  out 
of  nothing." ' ' 

a.  This  was  one  side  of  the  scene.  On  the  other  side 
arose  a  power  and  a  character  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Emperor  of  the  world  now 
lionof  (hi"  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  arena  of  theo- 
"'■™*'  logical  controversy.  He  entered  upon  his  relations 
to  the  Church  as  a  traveller  enters  a  new  country— with 
high  expectations,  with  hasty  conclusions,  with  bitter  dis- 
appointments. Of  all  these  disappointments  none  was 
so  severe  as  that  which  he  felt  when  first  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Christian  as  well  as  the 
heathen  commonwealth  was  torn  by  factions,  It  had  broken 
upon  him  gradually — first  at  Aries,  then  at  Rome,  when 
the  African  controversy  of  the  Donatists  was  brought  be- 
fore him.  But  the  culminating  point  was  their  wild  out- 
break, as  it  must  have  seemed  to  him,  in  the  important 
province  of  Egj'pL  We  know  his  feelings  from  him- 
self In  the  celebrated  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Alexandrian  Church — however  much  it  may  have  been 
suggested  or  modified  by  one  or  other  of  his  episcopal 
advisers — the  sentiments  are  so  like  what  he  expressed  on 
other  occasions,  that  we  may  fairly  adopt  them  as  his  own 
He  describes  {as  usual,  with  the  attestation  of  an  oath  *) 
his  mission  of  uniting  the  world  under  one  head.  He 
expresses  the  hope  with  which  he  turned  from  the  distracted 
West  to  the  Eastern  regions  of  his  empire,  as  those  from 
which  divine  light  had  first  sprung,     '  But,  oh  !  divine  and 
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glorious  Providence,  what  wound  has  fallen  on  my 
nay,  rather  on  my  heart ! '  And  then,  nith  an  earnestness 
which  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  sincere,  and  with  argu- 
ments which  modern  theologians  have  visited  with  the 
severest  condemnation,  but  which  the  ancient  and  Orthodox 
historian,  Socrates,  has  not  hesitated  to  call  'wonderful 
and  full  of  wisdom,''  he  entreats  the  combatants  'to 
abandon  these  futile  and  interminable  disputes,  and  to 
return  to  the  harmony  which  became  their  common  faith.' 
'  Give  me  back  my  calm  days,  and  my  quiet  nights  ;  hght 
and  cheerfulness  instead  of  tears  and  groans.'  He  had 
come  as  far  as  Hicomedia,  the  capital  of  the  East ;  he 
entreats  them  to  open  for  him  the  way  to  the  East,  and  to 
enable  him  to  see  them  and  all  rejoicing  in  restored 
freedom  and  unit}'.'  His  letter  was  in  vain.  The  con- 
troversy had  gone  too  far.  The  wound  could  be  healed 
only  by  an  extraordinary  remedy.  That  remedy  the  Em- 
peror was  determined  to  provide.  With  the  ardent  desire 
for  enforcing  unanimity  on  those  whom  he  was  now  called 
to  govern,  he  combined  a  vague  but  profound  reverence 
for  the  character  and  powers  of  the  heads  of  the  Christian 
community.  From  the  union  of  these  two  feehngs  sprang 
(as  he  himself  tells  us,  '  by  a  divine  inspiration ')  the  first 
HUidc«af  idea  of  convening  a  council  of  the  representatives 
■tu  oniad].  Qf  jj^g  ^.jj^^jg  Church.  He  may  have  been  advised 
by  the  clergy'  who  were  about  him  ;  but  he  declares,  and 
hia  declaration  is  confirmed  by  history,  that  the  main  con- 
ception, under  God,  was  due  to  himself  only.  .'\nd  if  the 
idea  was  his,  still  more  exclusively  so  was  its  execution. 
Not  till  many  years  aftern-ards  was  the  claim  put  forward, 
that  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Rome,  had  combined  with  him 
in  convening  the  assembly.*  The  little  gatherings  in  each 
diocese,  often  hardly  more  in  numbers  than  the  meeting  of 
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the  veslry  of  a  large  parish,  had  been  called  together  in 
(onner  times  by  the  Bishops  of  the  respective  dioceses. 
But  the  gathering  of  the  Bishops  themselves,  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  could  be  effected  only  by  a  central  authority 
which  they  all  alike  acknowledged ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  that  authority  could  be  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  Emperor.  Complimentary  letters,  accordingly, 
were  addressed  by  him  to  all  the  Bishops.  One  of  these 
has  been  preser^■ed.  It  alludes  to  some  similar  intention 
(of  which  no  other  record  exists)  on  the  part  of  a  small 
assembly  of  eighteen  Bishops,  which  had  met  at  AncjTa,  in 
Galatia,  nine  years  before,  and  then  proceeds  at  once  to 
name  the  place  where  the  Council  should  meet' 

II.  This  leads  us  to  ask  what  caused  the  selection  of 
the  locality.  In  General  Councils,  as  in  battles,  this  has 
^^  always  been  a  very  important  question.     Look  at 

fan^ihc  TrenL  Its  situation  immediately  under  the 
'^""  Alps,  yet  on  the  Italian  side,  exactly  expresses  the 

peculiarity  of  the  assembly  convened  there.     It  was  to  be 

near  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  as  was  possible, 
without  being  altogether  out  of  reach  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Pope.  It  was  to  come  as  close  to  the  confines  of 
Protestantism  as  it  could  without  crossing  the  barriers 
which  parted  it  from  them.  Look  at  Pisa.  It  seems,  so 
say  those  concerned  in  the  event,'  'as  if  the  place  was 
made  for  a  council : '  a  fertile  plain  abounding  in  gardens 
and  vineyards  for  provisions  and  wine  ;  a  river  communi- 
cating with  [he  sea,  accessible  to  French,  Italians,  and 
Germans.  Look  at  Constance.  Here,  again,  was  a  frontier 
■ituation — a  free  city,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  neutral 
between  the  contending  parties — on  the  banks  of  a  large 
lake,  which  would  both  furnish  easy  mode  of  access,  and 
also  assist  in  furnishing  provisions  for  so  great  an  assem- 
blage, especially  fish  in  time  of  Lent     A  name,  too,  of 
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happy  omen — '  Constantia,'  which  alone  is  said  lo  have 
induced  the  Pope  10  consent  lo  the  locality. 

Not  unlike  lo  the  motives  which  determined  these  sites 
of  the  great  Western  Councils,  were  those,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  which  determined  the  site  of  the  chief  Council  of  the 
East  One  reason  is  expressly  alleged  by  the  Emperor 
himself^ts  healthy  situation.'  The  mortality  which  took 
place  amongst  the  Bishops  at  Ephesus,  the  violent  disputes 
which  raged  amongst  the  medical  authorities  at  Trent,  as 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  show  the  importance  attached 
to  this  ground  of  selection.  It  is  not,  however,  the  reason 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  NicaM. 
The  rich  alluvial  plain  had  a  character  for  insalubrity, 
especially  in  summer,'  the  very  season  when  the  Council 
was  assembled  ;  and,  according  to  tradition,  as  we  shall 
see,  two  Bishops  died  during  the  session.  But  there  were 
also  political  and  religious  reasons.  Constantinople  was 
not  yet  founded  ;  by  ihe  time  of  the  second  Council,  this, 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  was  at  once  chosen  for 
the  gathering  of  the  Eastern  Church.  But,  although  the 
precise  locality  of  the  capital  was  not  yet  fixed,  yet  its 
general  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  hung  already  over  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis.  Already  this  was  the  resort  of 
the  Eastern  Caaars  ;  and  Nicomedia,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Bithynia,  only  twenty  miles  from  Niaea,  had,  since  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  been  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  East 
Nicomedia  was  probably  rejected  for  two  reasons.  As  in 
the  case  of  Constance  and  Trent,  a  city  not  actually  the 
seat  of  government  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  a  sacred  assembly.  And  again,  considering  the 
controversy  at  stake,  it  would  hardly  have  been  filling  to 
have  held  the  meeting  in  Nicomedia,  where  the  Bishop, 
Eusebius,  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  defence  of  one  of 
the  combatants,  and  had  already  convoked  a  synod  of 
Arian  Bishops'  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  second  capital 
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of  Bithynia,  therefore,  NicEa,  naturally  presented  itself;  its 
lake  furnished  means  of  access  from  the  Propontis,  and  it 
was  sufficiently  near  the  imperial  residence.  'The  Bishops 
of  Italy,  and   from  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 

coming'— these  are  the  Emperor's  own  words — 'and 
I  shall  be  at  hand  as  a  spectator  and  participator  in  what 
is  done.' '  Finally,  the  name,  as  afterwards  in  the  case 
of  Constance,  was  highly  important  It  was  'Ni«ea,'  the 
city  of  'victory,'  or  'conquest.'  Its  coins  bore  a  figure 
of  Victory.  This  fell  in  with  Constantine's  favourite  title 
and  watchword.*  He  was  just  fresh  from  the  victory 
over   his    second    rival,    which    caused    him  to  assume 

surname  of  Nicetes— the  Victor,  or  the  Conqueror. 
The  motto,  seen  or  alleged  to  be  seen,  in  the  apparition  of 
,  before  his  earlier  victory,  was  the  same  word,  iv 
Tovrip  vUa—'  By  this  conquer ; '  and  Eusebius  specially 
dwells  on  the  strains  of  conquest '  and  victory,  which  har- 
monised with  the  name  of  the  place,  and  regards  the 
Council  itself  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  victory  just  gained 
by  the  Emperor  over  all  his  enemies.*  '  It  was  3  city,'  he 
■ays,  '  fitting  for  the  synod — called  after  Victory,  "  the  city 
of  Victory,"  or  "Nicasa."'' 

III.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  next  point  in  connection 
irith  the  convention  of  the  Council,  its  date.  The  year  of 
Christ  3^5  was  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  reckoning  from  the  asth  of  July  306, 
v\\en  he  had  been  proclaimed  at  York.  Every  tenth  year 
of  an  Imperial  reign  was  celebrated  with  solemn  games  and 
festivities,  in  recollection  of  the  original  conditions  under 
irhich  Augustus  accepted  the  Imperial  power,  namely,  that 
it  should  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years.'     'The 

■  Aiukcta  Nic.  it.  *  V.  C  m.  7 :  t^  (vrgv  mr^n  nt 
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memorj'  of  this  comedy,"  says  Gibbon,  'was  preserved  t 
the  latest  ages  of  the  Empire  ; '  and,  in  the  case  of  Con-  " 
Btantine,  it  was  characteristically  blended  with  the  events 
following  his  conversion.  Of  the  Decennalia,  or  celebration 
of  his  tenth  year,  we  have  no  accounL  But  the  Tricennalia, 
or  thirtieth  year,  was  marked  by  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  :  '  and  the 
Vicennalia,  or  twentieth  year,  was  expressly  chosen  as  the 
time  in  which  the  solemnities  of  the  first  (Ecumenical 
Council  might  act  the  part  usually  played  by  mere  pomp 
and  festivity.'  And  if  under  any  circumstances  this  would 
have  been  appropriate,  much  more  so  was  it  in  the  peculiar 
conjuncture  of  this  anniversary.  It  was  little  more  than  a 
year  since  Constantine,  by  the  victory  over  Licinius  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  became  Emperor  of  the  East  as  well 
as  of  the  West  An  Eastern  Council  would,  in  fact,  have 
been  almost  impossible  before  this  time,  and  accordingly 
the  Arian  controversy  was  of  necessity  allowed  to  roll  on, 
unchecked,  for  five  years,  till  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  enabled  the  Emperor  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  make  his  last  attempt  to 
heal  it.  The  year  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  therefore, 
of  itself,  indicates  the  state  of  the  world  at  large.  In  place 
and  time  alike,  it  marks  the  final  victory  of  Constantine  Over 
his  enemies,  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the 
connection  of  that  Empire  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern 
Church. 

The  actual  month  and  day  of  the  meeting  are  more 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  date  of  the  opening  varies  from 
May  JO  to  May  29,  June  14  and  June  19.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  know  that  it  took  place  somewhere  near 
Whitsuntide,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  This  was 
the  usual  lime  of  the  gathering  of  the  Eastern  Councils,* 

■  Eui.  V,  C,  iv.  «7-  Holy  Fallen,-  or  of  ihc  'jiS  Thcopliarl 
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and  was  probably  fixed  with  a  view  to  the  reopening  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  winter  storms 
were  over  and  the  warm  weatlicr  rendered  travelling  easy. 
In  this  instance  the  time  would  be  further  narrowed  by  the 
desire  of  the  Emperor  to  combine  it  with  the  25th  of  July, 
the  anniversary  of  his  accession,  with  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  formal  proceedings  of  the  Council  were  closed,  though 
the  members  appear  not  to  have  dispersed  till  tlie  S5th  of 
August' 

IV.  It  was,  then,  at  such  a  time  and  to  such  a  place, 
with  the  feelings  inspired  by  such  a  conjuncture  as  I  have 
Airiniof  described,  that,  in  the  close  of  May  or  beginning 
Um  Bi»hopi.  of  June,  Nicsea  was  approached  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Christian  Church  from  every  part  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  from  a  few  spots  of  the  Western  also.  The 
mode  of  their  travelling  must  be  observed,  not  only  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  manners  of  the  time,  but  as  decisive  of  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  summoned. 

Letters  were  addressed,  doubtless,  on  this  as  on  a  previous 
lesser  occasion  in  the  \Vest,  to  the  civil  authorities,  enjoining 
the  supplies  necessary  for  the  journey.  The  posting  arrange- 
ments of  the  Empire  made  such  a  convention  far  more  easy 
than  would  have  been  the  case  at  any  period  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  great  lines  of  communication  were  like  railroads, 
straight  as  arrows,  from  one  extremity  of  llie  Empire  to  the 
other.  From  Bordeaux  to  Constantinople,  a  few  years  later, 
we  have  the  record  of  two  hundred  post  stations  (pirai)  and 
ninety-one  inns  ;  an  inn  at  the  interval  of  every  half-day's 
journey.'  Each  Bishop  was  to  have  two  presbyters  and 
three  slaves '  as  his  retinue.  They  travelled  partly  in  public 
carriages,*  partly  on  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  provided  for 
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the  purpose,  both  for  riding  and  C3rr>*ing  baggage'  The 
precedent  thus  established  was  never  dropped,  and  the 
summoning  of  a  Council  was  always  known  throughout  the 
Empire  by  the  stir  along  the  roads  in  every  direction.  At 
later  Councils  we  hear  of  the  indecent  haste  with  which 
Bishops  might  be  seen  '  galloping  at  full  speed  to  reach  the 
appointed  place  in  time, — the  horses  knocked  up  by  their 
impatience, — or  at  limes  detained,  as  would  not  unfrequently 
happen  at  the  end  of  an  Eastern  spring,  by  the  flooding  of 
rivers,' 

This  (varied  no  doubt  by  the  arrival  in  vessels  across  the 
Ascanian  Lake)  must  have  been  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Their  num-  gathering  of  the  Council  of  NicaM,  They  came, 
'■'■  says  Eusebius,  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  in  almost 

a  frenzy  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm.*  The  actual  crowd 
must  have  been  enough  to  have  metamorphosed  the  place. 
It  was  indeed  a  number  far  below  the  enormous  crowds 
which  beset  the  bter  Councils.  At  NicKa  the  highest  cal- 
culation, in  the  distorted  accounts  of  later  times,  fixes  the 
number  at  more  than  2,000,*  This,  if  we  include  all  the 
presbyters  and  attendants,  is  probably  correct.  The  actual 
number  of  Bishops,  variously  stated  in  the  earlier  authorities 
as  218,''  250,'  270,'  or  300,'  was  finally  believed  to  have 
been  310  or  318,'"  and  this  in  the  Eastern  Church  has  so 
completely  been  identified  with  the  event  that  the  Council 
is  often  known  as  that  of  'the  318.'  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
importance  of  the  event,  that  even  so  trivial  a  circumstance 
as  the  number  should  be  made  the  groundwork  of  more 
than  one  mystical  legend.     In  the  Greek  numerals  It  waa 

'  ThwcL  H,  E,  L  6 :  o'mSff.  m1  o««  '  Anal  Nit.  J4. 
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T  I  H  :  i.e.  T  for  the  cross,  I  H  for  the  sacred  name 'I jjcrovs.' 
It  was*  also  supposed  that  their  number  was  prefigured  in 
the  318  slaves  of  Abraham.  It  became  the  foundation  of 
leekCng  mystical  numbers  for  the  later  Councils.  The 
greatest  of  all  the  Eastern  Councils,  in  numbers  and  dignity, 
that  of  Chalcedon,  prided  itself  on  being  just  double  that  of 
Nicsea,  636.  The  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  deposed 
Ignatius  and  exalted  Photius  in  the  ninth  century-,  prided 
itself  on  being  exactly  the  same  number,  318,  The  Alex- 
andrbns,  after  two  Arabian  historians,*  giving  the  sum  total 
of  the  Council  as  2348,  represent  the  rest  as  the  grand 
gathering  of  all  the  heretics  of  the  world,  Sabellians,  Mario- 
laiers,  Allans, — and  that  the  318  were  the  Orthodox  and 
.flteadfast  minority.  Two  still  stranger  stories  in  connection 
with  the  number  will  appear  as  we  proceed.' 

But  it  was  the  diversity  of  the  persons,  and  the  strongly 

iBiarked  characters  dividing  each  from  each,  which,  more 

ICiTcrviy  of  '^^"  ^"y  mere  display  of  numbers,  constituted  their 

'-'--latn.    peculiar  interest.     In  the  conventional  pictures  of 

Council,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  still  exists  at 

the  figures  are  almost  indistinguishable  from  each 

with  the  exception  of  the  small  knot  of  Arians,  who 

represented  as  grouped  together  in  the  centre,  bearing 

marks  of  their  discomfiture  in  their  looks  of  extreme 

MSt,  and  the  sign  of  their  heresy  in  the  coal-black  colour 

of  their  complexions.     But  this  was  far  from  being  the  true 

aspect  of  the  assembly  as  it  was  first  seen,  before  the  theo- 

k^cal  differences  had  been  fully  developed,  and  whilst  the 

natural  differences  were  the  most   prominenL      Eusebius, 

himself  an  eye-witness,  as  he  enumerates  the  \-arious  cha- 

ncters  from  various  countries,  of  various  age  and  position, 

thus  collected,  compares  the  scene  either  with  the  diverse 

nations  '  assembled  at  Pentecost,  or  with  a  garland  of  flowers 

•  Ambnae.  Dt  Fide,  i,  iS,  '  Ibid.  i.  i. 
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gathered  in  season,  of  all  manner  of  colours,  wo\'en  together 
as  a  peace-offering  after  the  tranquillisation  of  the  Empire ; ' 
or  with  a  mystic  dance,  in  which  every  actor  performs  a  part 
of  his  own,*  to  complete  a  sacred  ceremony.  There  were 
present  the  learned  and  the  Uliterate,  courtiers  and  peasant^ 
old  and  young,  aged  Bishops  on  the  verge  of  the  grav^ 
beardless  deacons  just  entering  on  their  oflice  ; '  and  it  was 
an  assembly  in  which  the  difference  between  age  and  youth 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  significance ;  for  it  coincided 
with  a  marked  transition  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
new  generation  had  been  brought  up  in  peace  and  quiet 
They  could  just  remember  the  joy  diffused  through  the 
Christian  communities  by  the  edict  of  toleration  published 
in  their  boyhood ;  but  ihey  had  themselves  suffered  nothing. 
Not  so  the  older,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  assembly. 
They  had  lived  through  the  last  and  worst  of  the  persecutions,  ■ 
and  they  now  came  like  a  regiment  out  of  some  rrightTkd  I 
fiiege  or  battle,  decimated  and  mutilated  by  the  tortures  or  ] 
the  hardships  they  had  undergone.  There  must  have  been 
some  of  the  aged  inhabitants  of  Niciea  who  remembered 
the  death  *  of  the  two  martyrs,  Tryphon  and  Kespicius,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Decius,  had  been  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  bleeding  from  their  wounds,  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  There  must  be  some  who  retamed  from  their  grand- 
fathers the  recollection  of  that  still  earlier  and  more  cele- 
brated persecution  in  Bithynia,  recorded  by  Pliny  in  his 
letters  to  Trajan.  Most  of  the  older  members  must  have 
lost  a  friend  or  a  brother.  Many  still  bore  the  marks  of 
their  sufferings.  Some  uncovered  their  sides  and  backs  to 
show  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  instruments  of  torture. 
On  others  were  the  traces  of  thai  peculiar  cruelty  which 
distinguished  the  last  persecution,  the  loss  of  a  right  eye,  or 
the  searing  of  the  sinews  of  the  leg,*  to  prevent  their  escape,  i 
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1  working  in  the  mines.'     Both  at  the  time  and  after- 
I  it  was  on  their  character  as  an  army  of  confessors 
Ind  martyrs,*  quite  as  much  as  on  their  character  as  an 
"icumenical  Council,  that  their  authority  reposed.     In  this 
espect  no  other  Council  could  approach  ihem,  and,  in  the 
itiole  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  the  voice  of  an  old  con- 
was  received  almost  as  an  oracle. 
,  They  assembled  in  the  first  instance  in  one  of  the 
Biief  buildings  of  Nicsea,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  a 
«  place    thanksgiving  and  a  religious  reunion.     Whether  it 
■'"'   was  an  actual  church  may  be  questioned.     Chris- 
ians,  no  doubt,  there  had  been  in  fiith^-nia  for  some  genera- 
fons.     Already  in  the  second  century  Pliny  had  found  them 
t  such  numbers  that  the  temples  were  deserted,  and  the 
crifices  neglected.     But  it  would  seem  that  on  this  occasion 
i  secular  building  was  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  house  of 
At  least  the  traditional  account  of  the  place  where 
'   concluding    prayers    were    held  exactly  agrees  with 
rabo's  account  of  the  ancient  gj'mnasium  of  Nicsa.     It  was 
k  large  building,  shaped  like  a  basilica,  with  an  apse  at  one 
1,  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  thus  command- 
g  down  each  of  the  four  streets  a  view  of  the  four  gales, 
d  therefore  called  '  Mesomphalos,'  the  '  Navel '  of  the  city.' 
lether,  however,  this  edifice  actually  was  a  church  or  not, 
i  as  such  on  this  occasion  sensed  as  a  precedent  for 
Mt  of  the  later  Councils.     From  the  time  of  the  Council 
i  Chalcedon,  they  have  usually  been  held  within  the  walls 
pf  churches.     But  for  this,  the  first  Council,  the  church,  so 
r  as  it  was  a  church,  was  only  used  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end. 

After  these  thanksgivings  were  over,  the  members  of  the 
sembly  must  have  been  collected  according  to  the  divisions 
Which  shall  now  be  described. 


•  tbid.  i.  63), 
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1,  The  group  which,  above  the  rest,  attracts  our  atten- 
tion, is  the  deputation  from  the  Church  of  Eg>-pt.  Shrill 
„  ..  above  all  other  voices,  vehement  above  all  other 
disputants,  '  brandishing  their  arguments,' as  it  was 
'■  described  by  one  who  knew  them  well,'  'likespears, 
against  those  who  'sate  under  the  same  roof,  and  ate  off  the 
same  'table  as  themselves,'  were  the  combatants  from  Alex- 
andria, who  had  brought  to  its  present  pass  the  question  which 
Aiciindtr  '^^  Council  was  called  to  decide.  Foremost  in  that 
Birtopof'  group  in  dignity,  though  not  in  importance  or  in 
energy,  was  the  aged  Alexander,  whose  imprudent 
sermon  had  provoked  the  quarrel,  and  whose  subsequent 
vacillation  had  encouraged  it.  He  was  the  Bishop,  not 
indeed  of  the  first,  but  of  the  most  learned,  see  of  Christen- 
dom. He  was  known  by  a  title  which  he  alone  officially  bore 
in  that  assembly.  He  was 'the  Pope.'  'The  Pope  of  Rome' 
was  a  phrase  which  had  not  yet  emerged  in  history.  But 
'  Pope  of  Alexandria '  was  a  well-known  dignity,  jpa^, 
that  strange  and  universal  mixture  of  familiar  endearment 
and  of  reverential  awe,  extended  in  a  general  sense  to  all 
Greek  Presbyters  and  all  Latin  Bishops,  was  the  special 
address  which,  long  before  the  names  of  patriarch  or  of 
archbishop,  was  given  to  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church.* 

In  the  Patriarchal  Treasury  at  Moscow  is  a  very  ancient 
scarf,  or  '  omophorion,'  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  NicEea  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  ihe  Czar 
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Alexis,  and  to  have  been  left  to  the  Church  of  Nic£a  by 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  It  is  white,  and  is  rudely  worked 
with  a  representation  of  the  Ascension  ;  possibly  in  allusion 
to  the  first  Sunday  of  their  meeting.  This  relic,  true  or 
false,  is  the  nearest  approach  we  can  now  make  to  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  old  theologian.  The  shadow  of  death  is 
already  upon  him  ;  in  a  few  months  he  will  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy. 

But  close'  beside  the  Pope  Alexander  is  a  small  insig- 
nificant' young  man,  of  hardly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of 
lively  manners^  and  speech,  and  of  bright  serene 
countenance.  Though  he  is  but  the  Deacon,  the 
chief  Deacon,*  or  Archdeacon,  of  Alexander,  he  has  closely 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  assembly  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  arguments.  He  is  already  taking  the  words  out  of  the 
Bishop's  mouth,  and  briefly  acting  in  reality  the  part  he  had 
before,  as  a  child,'  acted  in  name,  and  that,  in  a  few  months, 
he  wiil  be  called  to  act  both  in  name  and  in  reality.  In 
some  of  the  conventional  pictures  of  the  Council  his  humble 
rank  as  a  Deacon  does  not  allow  of  his  appearance.  But 
his  activity  and  prominence*  behind  the  scenes  made  enemies 
for  him  there,  who  will  never  leave  him  through  life.  Any 
one  who  has  read  his  passionate  invectives  afterwards  may 
form  some  notion  of  what  he  was  when  in  the  thick  of  his 
youthful  battles.  That  small  insignificant  Deacon  is  the 
great  Athanasius. 

Next  after  the  Pope  and  Deacon  of  Alexandria  we  must 
turn  to  one  of  its  most  important  Presbyters— the  parish 
priest  of  its  principal  church,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Baucalis,  and  marked  the  first  beginnings  of  what  we  should 
call  a  parochial  system.''     In  appearance  he  is  the  very 
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opposite  of  Athanasius.  He  is  sixty  yeais  of  age,  very  tall 
and  thin,  and  apparently  unable  to  support  his  stature;  he 
has  an  odd  way  of  contorting  and  twisting  himself,  which  his 
enemies  compare  to  the  wrigglings  of  a  sr.ake.'  He  would 
be  handsome  but  for  the  emaciation  and  deadly  pallor  of 
his  face,  and  a  downcast  look,  imparted  by  a  weakness  of 
eyesighL  At  times  his  veins  throb  and  swell,  and  his  limbs 
tremble,  as  if  suffering  from  some  violent  interna!  com- 
plaint,— the  same,  perhaps,  that  will  tenninate  one  day  in 
his  sudden  and  dreadful  death.  There  is  a  wild  look  about 
him,  which  at  first  sight  is  startling.  His  dress  and  demea- 
^^^  nour  are  those  of  a  rigid  ascetic.     He  wears  a  long 

coat  with  short  sleeves,*  and  a  scarf  of  only  half  size, 
such  as  was  the  mark  of  an  austere  life ;  and  his  hair  hangs 
in  a  tangled  mass  over  his  head.  He  is  usually  silent,  but 
at  limes  breaks  out  into  fierce  excitement,  such  as  will  give 
the  impression  of  madness.  Yet,  with  all  this,  there  is  a 
sweetness  in  his  voice,  and  a  winning,  earnest  manner,  which 
fascinate  those  who  come  across  him.  Amongst  the  reli- 
gious ladies  of  Alexandria  he  is  said  to  have  had  from  the 
first  a  following  of  not  less  than  seven  hundred.  This 
strange,  captivating,  moon-struck  giant  is  the  heretic  Arius, 
or,  as  his  adversaries  called  him,  the  madman  of  Arcs,  or 
Mars.*  Close  beside  him  was  a  group  of  his  countrj'men, 
of  whom  we  know  little,  except  their  fidelity  to  him,  through 
good  report  and  evil :  Saras,  like  himself  a  presbyter,  from 
the  Libyan  province  ;  Euzoius,  a  deacon  of  Eg^-pt ;  Achillas, 
a  reader  ;*  Theonas,  Bishop  of  Marmarica  intheCyrenaica 
and  Secundus,  Bishop  of  Ptoleinais,  in  the  Delta.*" 
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These  were  the  most  remarkable  deputies  from  the  Church 
of  Alexandria.  But  from  the  interior  of  Egypt  came  cha- 
[;^j,^l„^  racters  of  quite  another  stamp  ;  not  Greeks,  nor 
""'*■  Grecised  Egyptians,  but  genuine  Copts,'  speaking 

the  Greek  language  not  at  ail,  or  with  great  difficulty ;  living 
half  or  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  the  desert;  their  very 
names  taken  from  the  heathen  gods  of  the  times  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs.  One  was  Potammon,  Bishop  of 
Hetacleopolis,  far  up  the  Nile ;  the  other,  Paph- 
nutius,  Bishop  of  the  Upper  Thebaid.  Both  are  famous  for 
the  austerity  of  their  lives.  Potammon*  (that  is  •  dedicated 
to  Ammon')  had  himself  visited  the  hermit  Antony;  Paph- 
PiBfaniitim.  ""''"^  0*^^t  i^  'dedicated  to  his  God')  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  hermitage.*  Both,  too,  had  suffered 
in  the  persecutions.  Each  presented  the  frightful  spectacle 
of  the  right  eye  dug  out  with  the  sword,  and  the  empty 
socket  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Paphnutius,  besides, 
came  limping  on  one  leg,  his  left  having  been  hamstrung.* 

2.  Next  in  importance  must  be  reckoned  the  Bishops  of 
Syria  and  of  the  interior  of  Asia ;  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
Dtpuiiei  called  in  the  later  Councils,  the  Eastern  Bishops 
^J^rf  as  distinguished  from  the  Church  of  Egypt.  Then, 
^"^^^  as  afterwards,  there  was  rivalry  between  those 
branches  of  Oriental  Christendom ;  each,  from  long  neigh- 
bourhood, knowing  each,  yet  each  tending  in  an  opposite 
direction,  till,  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a  community 
of  here^  drew  them  together  j^ain.  Here,  as  in  Egypt,  we 
find  two  classes  of  representatives— scholars  from  the 
civilised  cities  of  Syria ;  wild  ascetics  from  the  remoter  East 
EiutaiWm  '^^  ''"^' '"  dignity  was  the  orthodox  Eustathius, 
rf  Aoiioch.   who  either  was,  or  was  on  the  point  of  being  made,* 
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Bishop  of  the  capita]  of  Syria,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Church,  Antioch,  then  called  *the  city  of  God, 
suffered  in  heathen  persecutions,  and  was  destined  to  suffer 
in  Christian  persecutions  also.'  But  he  was  chiefly  known 
for  his  learning  and  elociuencc,  which  was  distinguished  by 
an  antique  simplicity  of  style.  One  work  alone  has  come 
down  to  us,  on  the  '  Witch  of  Endor." 

Next  in  rank,  and  far  more  illustrious,  was  his  chief  suf- 
fragan, the  metropolitan  of  Palestine,  the  Bishop  of  Gesarea, 
EuMWujof  Eusebius,  We  honour  him  as  the  father  of  eccle- 
*^""*^  siaslical  history — as  the  chief  depositary  of  the 
traditions  which  connect  the  fourth  with  the  first  century, 
But  in  the  Bishops  at  Nicsa  his  presence  awakened  feelings 
of  a  very  different  kind.  He  alone  of  the  Eastern  Prelates 
could  tell  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor ;  he  was  the 
clerk  of  the  Imperial  closet;  he  was  the  interpreter,  the 
chaplain,  the  confessor  of  Constantine.  And  yet  he  was 
on  the  wrong  side.  Two  especially,  we  may  be  sure,  of  the 
Egyptian  Church  were  on  the  iratch  for  any  slip  that  he 
might  make,  Athanasius  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinions  of  later  times  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Eusebius) 
was  convinced  that  he  was  at  heart  an  Arian.*  Potammon 
of  the  one  eye  had  known  him  formerly  in  the  days  o£ 
persecution,  and  was  ready  with  that  most  fatal  taunt,  which, 
on  a  later  occasion,  he  threw  out  against  him,  that,  whilst 
he  had  thus  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  Eusebius*  had 
escaped  by  sacrificing  to  an  idol. 

If  Eusebius  was  suspected  of  Aiianism,  he  was  supported 
by  most  of  his  suffragan  bishops  in  Palestine,  of  whom  Pau- 
linus  of  Tyr*^'*  ^"^^  Patrophilus  of  Bclhshan  (Scyihopolis), 
Marariu.  ot  ^^^^  ^^^  '"°^'  remarkable.  One,  however,  a  cham- 
jcraMi.Bi.  pion  of  Orthodoxy,  was  distinguished,  not  in  him- 
self, but  for  the  see  which  he  occupied — once  the  highest  In 
Christendom,  in  a  few  years  about  lo  claim  something  of  its 
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T  grandeur,  but  at  the  lime  of  the  Council  known  only 
It  asecond-raie Syro-Roman  citj* — Macarius,  Eishop of  .^lia 
^pitolina,  that  is,  '  Jerusalem.' 

From  Neoctesarea,  a  border  fortress  on  the  Euphrates,' 
■  came  its  confessor  Bishop,  Paul,  who,  like  Paphnutius  and 
psyj^  Potammon,  had  suffered  in  the  persecutions,  but, 
NucBua.  more  recently,  under  Licinius.  His  hands  were 
-paralysed  by  the  scorching  of  the  muscles  of  all  the  fingers 
with  red-hot  iron.  Along  with  him  were  the  Orthodox 
Eprescntatives  of  four  famous  Churches,  who,  according  to 
the  Armenian  tradition,  travelled  In  company,' 
Their  leader  was  the  marvel,  '  the  Moses,'  as  he 
>  termed  of  Mesopotamia,  James,  or  Jacob,  Bishop  of 
Visibis.'  He  had  lived  for  years  as  a  hermit  on  the  raoun- 
~  tains  ;  in  the  forests  durmg  the  summer,  in  caverns  during 
the  winter  ;  browsing  on  roots  and  leaves  like  a  wild  beast, 
and  like  a  wild  beast  clothed  in  a  rough  goat-hair  cloak. 
This  dress  and  manner  of  life,  even  after  he  became  bishop,  he 
never  laid  aside;  and  the  mysterious  awe  wliich  his  presence 
in^ired  was  increased  by  the  stories  of  miraculous  power, 
wilich,  we  are  told,  he  exercised  in  a  manner  as  humane 
and  playful  as  it  was  grotesque ;  as  when  he  turned  the 
washerwoman's  hair  white,  detected  the  impostor  who  pre- 
tended to  be  dead,  and  raised  an  army  of  gnats  against 
PQiG  Persians.  His  fame  as  a  theologian  rests  on  disputed 
ptitings.* 
[  The  second  was  Ait-allaha  ('the  brought  of  God,"  like 
liie  Greek  'Theophorus'),  who  had  just  occupied  the  sec 
d  Edessa,  and  finished  the  building  of  the  cemetery  of  his 
calhedraL* 
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The  third  was  Aiistaces,  said  to  be  the  cousin 
Nisibis  and  son  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  founder  of  the 
Armenian  Church.'  He  represented  both  his  father  the 
Bishop,  and  Tiridates  the  King,  of  Armenia;  the  Bishopand 
King  having  received  a  special  invitation  from  Constaniine,' 
and  sent  their  written  professions  of  faith  by  the  hands  of 
Aristaccs. 

The  fourth  came  from  beyond  the  frontier,  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  the  more  distant  East.  'John  the  Persian,' 
who  added  to  his  name  the  more  sounding  title,— here  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  lime,  hut  revived  in  our  own  days  as  the 
designation  of  our  own  Bishops  of  Calcutta, — '  Metropolil 
of  India.' » 

A  curious  tradition  related  that  this  band,  including  eli , 

other  obscure  names  from  the  remote  East,  were  the  only' 
members  of  the  Nicene  Council  who  had  not  sustained  some 
bodily  mutilation  or  injury.* 

3.  As  this  little  band  advanced  westward,  they  encoun- 
tered a  remarkable  personage,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
next  group  which  we  meet — the  Prelates  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  This  was  Leontius  of  Csesarea 
AiU  Minor,  in  Cappadocia.  From  his  hands, 
Leontiuior  Gregory  of  Armenia  had  received  ordination, 
from  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Cxsarea 
desired  that  every  succeeding  Bishop  of  Armenia  should 
receive  ordination  likewise.*  For  this  reason,  it  may  be, 
Aristaces  and  his  company  sought  hiin  out.  They  found 
Leontius  already  on  his  journey,  and  they  overtook  him  ala 
critical  moment*  He  was  on  the  point  of  baptizing  another 
Gregory,  father  of  a  much  more  celebrated  Gregory,  the 
future  Bishop  of  Nazianzum.    A  light,  it  was  believed,  shone 
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from  the  water,  which  was  only  discerned  by  the  sacred 
ttavellers. 

Leontius  w.is  claimed  by  the  Arians,  but  still  more  de- 
cidedly by  the  Orthodox.'  Others,  of  the  same  side,  are 
usually  named  as  from  the  same  region,  amongst  tliem 
Hypatiua  of  Gangra,  whose  end  we  shall  witness  at  the 
close  of  these  events,  and  Hermogenes,  the  deacon,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Oesarea,  who  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
CounciL 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  afterwards  of  Constantinople, 
Theognis  of  Nioea.'  Maris  of  Chakedon,  and  Menophantus 
Eiwbiut  or  of  Ephesus,  were  amongst  the  most  resolute  de- 
NlcooiKiii.  fenders  of  Arius  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  they 
represent  the  four  sees  of  the  four  Orthodox  Councils  of 
the  Church.  The  three  last-named  soon  vanish  away  from 
bislonr.  But  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  friend,  namesake, 
perhaps  even  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  was  a 
personage  of  high  importance  both  then  and  afterwards. 
As  Athanasius  was  called  '  the  great '  by  the  Orthodox,  so 
fns  Eusebius  by  the  Arians.'  Even  miracles  were  ascribed 
rto  him.*  Originally  Bishop  of  Beyrulh  (Berytus),  he  had 
iieen  translated 'to  the  see  of  Nicomedia,  then  the  capital 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  He  had  been  a  favourite  of  the 
£roperor's  rival  Licinius"  and  had  thus  become  intimate 
with  Constantia,  the  Emperor's  sister,  the  wife,  now  (he 
yidow,  of  Licinius.  Through  her  and  through  his  own 
distant  relationship  with  the  Imperial  family,  he  kept  a  hold 
on  the  court  which  he  never  lost,  even  to  the  moment  when 
lie  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  the  Emperor,  years  afterwards, 
i«nd  received  him  into  the  Church.  We  must  not  be  too 
bard  on  the  Christianity  of  Eusebius,  if  we  wish  to  vindicate 
the  baptism  of  Constantine.' 

*  Alh.  wl  Efuc  ^.  c  S.    Philo-  ■  Sm  NKilr'i  ^/(j-a»fr;M  C*-«A. 
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Not  far  from  the  great  prelate  of  the  capital  af  the  East, 
would  be  the  rcpreseniaeive  of  what  was  now  a  small  Greek 
AiFiuuie  town,  but  in  five  years  from  thai  time  would  super- 
lA  Bi^afl-  sede  altogether  the  glories  of  Nicomedia.  Wetro- 
phanes,'  Bishop  of  Byjantium,  was  detained  by 
oid  age  and  sickness,  but  Alexander,  his  presbjner,  himself 
seventy  years  of  age.  was  there,  with  a  little  secretary  of  the 
name  of  Paulj  not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  one  of  the 
readers  and  collectors  of  the  Byzantine  Church.*  Alexander 
had  already  corresponded  with  his  namesake  of  Alexandria 
on  the  Arian  controversy,*  and  was  apparently  attached  firmly 
10  the  Orthodox  side. 

Besides  their  more  regular  champions,  the  Orthodox 
party  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  had  a  few  very  eccentric 
A«.ia.,ihe  allies.  One  was  Acesius,  the  Novaiian,  'the 
Novaiian.  Puriiaj]^'  summoned  by  Conslantine  from  Byz^ui- 
tium  with  Alexander,  from  the  deep  respect  entertained  by 
the  Emperor  for  his  ascetic  character.  He  was  attended 
by  a  boy,  Auxanon,  who  lived  to  a  great  age  afterwards  as 
a  presbyter  in  the  same  sect'  This  child  was  then  living 
with  a  hermit,  Eutychianus,  on  the  heights  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountain  of  the  Bithynian  OUinpus,  and  he  descended 
from  these  solitudes  to  attend  upon  Acesius.  From  him 
we  have  obtained  some  of  the  most  curious  details  of  the 
Council. 

Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  was,  amongst  the  Bishops, 
the  fiercest  opponent  of  Arius,  and  when  the  active  Deacon 
MifwilM  of  **'^  Alexandria  was  not  present,  seems  to  have 
*"^'™*-  borne  the  brunt  of  the  arguments.'  Vet.  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  subsequent  history,  Athanasius  could 
never  have  been  quite  at  ease  in  leaving  the  cause  in  his 
hands.  He  was  one  of  those  awkward  theologians  who 
never  could  attack  Arianism  without  falling  into  Sabel- 
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lianism  ;  and  in  later  life  he  was  twice  deposed  from  his  see 
for  heresy,  once  excommunicated  by  Aihanasius  himself, 
and  in  the  present  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed  one  clause  (that 
which  asserts  that  'the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  have  no 
end')  is  said  to  have  been  expressly  aimed  at  his  exaggerated 


And  now  come  two,  who  in  the  common  pictures  of  the 

Council  always  appear  together,  of  whom  the  one  probably 
left  the  deepest  impression  on  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
other,  if  he  were  present  at  all,  on  the  subsequent  traditions 
Spyridioo  of  "^  ^^^  Council.  From  the  island  of  Cyprus  there 
Cnirui.  arrived  the  simple  shepherd  Spyridion,  a  shep- 
herd both  before  and  after  his  elevation  lo  the  episcopate. 
Strange  stories  were  told  by  his  fellow-islanders  to  the  his- 
torian Socrates  of  the  thieves  who  were  miraculously  caught 
in  attempting  to  steal  his  sheep,  and  of  Spyridion's 
good-humoured  reply  when  he  found  them  in  the  morning, 
and  gave  them  a  ram  that  they  might  not  have  sat  up 
sll  night  for  nothing.  Another  tale,  exactly  similar  to  the 
fantastic  Mussulman  legends  which  hang  about  the  sacred 
places  of  Jerusalem,  told  how  he  had  gained  an  answer  from 
his  dead  daughter  Irene  to  tell  where  a  certain  deposit  was 
hidden.^  Two  less  marvellous  but  more  instmctive  stories 
bring  out  the  simplicity  of  his  character.  He  rebuked  a 
celebrated  preacher  at  Cyprus  for  altering  in  a  quotation 
from  the  Gos()els  the  homely  word  for  '  bed '  into  '  couch." — 
'What  I  are  you  better  than  he  who  said  "bed,"^  'that 
'you  are  ashamed  to  use  his  words?'  On  occasion  of 
a  wayworn  traveller  coming  to  him  in  Lent,  finding  no 
Other  food  in  the  house,  he  presented  him  with  salted  pork; 
and  when  the  stranger  declined,  saying  that  he  could  not  as 
a  Christian  break  his  fast — 'So  much  the  less  reason,' he 
said,  ■  have  you  tor  scruple  ;  to  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure.'* 
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A  characteristic  legend  attaches  to  the  account  of  hii^ 
journey  to  the  Council.  It  was  his  usual  practice  to  travd' 
on  foot.  But  on  this  occasion  the  length  of  the  journey, 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  his  office,  induced  him  to  rid^ 
in  company  with  his  deacon,  on  two  mules,  a  white  and 
a  chestnut.  One  night,  on  his  arrival  at  a  caravanserai 
where  a  cavalcade  of  Orthodox  bishops  were  already 
assembled,  the  mutes  were  turned  out  to  pasture,  whilst  he 
retired  to  his  devotions.  The  bishops  had  conceived  aa 
alarm  lest  the  cause  of  Orthodoxy  should  suffer  in 
Council  by  the  ignorance  or  awkwardness  of  the  Sbephi 
of  Cyprus  when  opposed  to  the  subtleties  of  the  Alexandrian 
heretic  Accordingly,  taking  advantage  of  this 
they  determined  to  throw  a  decisive  impediment  in  his  way. 
They  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  two  mules,  and  then,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Oriental  travelling,  started  on  their  journey  befoie 
sunrise,  Spyridion  also  rose,  but  was  met  by  his  terrified 
deacon,  announcing  the  unexpected  disaster.  On  arriving 
at  the  spot,  the  saint  bade  the  deacon  attach  the  heads  to  the 
dead  bodies.  He  did  so,  and,  at  a  sign  from  the  Bishop,  the 
two  mules  with  their  restored  heads  shook  themselves 
from  a  deep  sleep,  and  started  to  their  feet.  Spyridion  and 
the  deacon  mounted,  and  soon  overtook  the  travellers, 
the  day  broke,  the  prelates  and  the  deacon  were  slil 
astonished  at  seeing  that  he,  performing  the  annexation 
the  dark  and  in  haste,  had  fixed  the  heads  on  the  wrong 
shoulders  ;  so  that  the  white  mule  had  now  a  chestnut  head, 
and  the  chestnut  mule  had  the  head  of  its  white  comjianion. 
Thus  the  miracle  was  doubly  attested,  the  bishops  doubly 
discomfited,    and     the     simplicity    of    Spyridion    doubly 

Many  more  stories  might  be  told  of  him,  but  (to  use  the 
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swords  of  an  ancient  writer  who  has  related  some  of  them) 
•  from  the  claws  you  can  make  out  the  hon." '     Of  all  the 
Kicene  fathers,  it  may  yet  be  said  that  in  a  certain  curious 
sense  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  survived  the  decay  of 
time.     After  resting  for  many  years  in  his  native  Cyprus, 
liis  body  was  transferred  to  Constantinople,   where   it   re- 
mained till  a  short  time  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire.     It 
■was  thence  conveyed  to  Corfu,  where  it '  is  still  preserved. 
Hence,  by  a  strange  resuscitation  of  fame,  he  has  become 
the  patron  saint,  one  might  almost  say  the  Divinity,  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.     Twice  a  year  in  solemn  procession  he  is 
cairied  round  the  streets  of  Corfu.     Hundreds  of  Corfiotes 
bear  his  name,  now  abridged  into  the  familiar  diminutive 
of  'Spiro.'     The  superstitious   veneration    entertained   for 
die  old  saint  is  a  constant  source  of  quarrel  between  the 
English  residents  and  the  native  lonians.    But  the  historian 
may  be  pardoned  for  gazing  with  a  momentary  interest  on 
the  dead  hands,  now  black  and  withered,  that  subscribed 
the  Creed  of  Nictea. 

Siill  more  famous  (and  Still  more  apocryphal,  at  least  in 
his  attendance  at  Nicsea)  is  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Myra.  Not 
Nicoiuof  mentioned  by  a  single  ancient  historian,  he  yet 
">■»-  figures  in  the  traditional  pictures  of  the  Council, 
as  the  foremost  figure  of  alL  Type  as  he  is  of  universal 
benevolence  to  sailors,  to  thieves,  to  the  victims  of  thieves^ 
10  children, — known  by  his  broad  red  face,  and  flowing 
white  hair,— the  traditions  of  the  East  always  represent  him 
as  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  suddenly 
roused  by  righteous  indignation  to  assail  the  heretic  Arius 
with  a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear.^ 

Tixwaicni  4'  ^"*^  '"^'^  gi'O'Jp  of  dcputics  closcs  the 
Bifbapi.  arrivals.  The  Nicene  Council  was,  as  I  have 
often  said,  a  Council  of  the  Eastern  Church  ;  and  Eastern 
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seemingly  were  at  least  310  of  the  318  Bishops.  But  the 
West  was  not  entirely  unrepresented.  Nicasius  from  France, 
Marcus  from  Calabria,  Capito  from  Sicily,  Eustorgius  from 
Milan  (where  a  veneratile  church  is  still  dedicated  to  his 
memory),  Domnus  of  Stridon  in  Pannonia,  were  the  less 
conspicuous  deputies  of  the  Western  provinces. 

But  there  were  five  men  whose  presence  must  have 
been  full  of  interest  to  their  Eastern  brethren.  Correspond- 
Theophiiu.  ""g  ^°  John  the  Persian  from  the  extreme  East, 
ih.  doih.  ^vas  Theophilus  the  Gmh  from  the  extreme  North. 
His  light  complexion  doubtless  made  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  tawny  hue  and  dark  hair  of  almost  all  the  rest 
They  rejoiced  to  think  that  they  had  a  genuine  Scythian 
amongst  them.'  From  all  future  generations  of  his  Teutonic 
countrymen  he  may  claim  attention,  as  tlie  predecessor  and 
teacher  of  Ulphilas,'  the  great  missionary  of  the  Gothic 
nation.* 

Out  of  the  province  of  Northern  Africa,  the  earliest 
cradle  of  the  Latin  Church,  came  Cfecilian,  Bishop  of 
c«ii;juior  Carthage.  A  few  years  ago  he  had  himself  been 
'-•"'^^-  convened  before  the  two  Western  Councils  of  the 
Lateran  and  of  Aries,  and  had  there  been  acquitted  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Don^itists, 

If  any  of  the  distant  Orientals  had  hoped  to  catch  a 
sight  of  ihe  Bishop  of  the  '  Imperial  City,'  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Doubtless,  had  he  been  there, 
his  position  as  prelate  of  the  capital  would  have  been,  if 
not  first,  at  least  among  the  first.  But  Sylvester*  was  now 
vieioTMd  far  advanced  in  years  ;  and  in  his  place  came  the 
^R«i^n  *""  presbyters,  who,  according  to  the  arrangement 
pinbyien.  \^^  down  by  the  Emperor,  would  have  accom- 
panied him  had  he  been  able  to  make  the  journey.  In  this 
simple  deputation  later  writers  have  seen  (and  perhaps  by  a 
gradual  process  the  connection  might  be  traced)  the  first 
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germ  of  Ugati  a  latere.  But  il  must  have  been  a  very  far- 
seeing  eye  which  in  Victor  and  Vincentius,  the  two  un- 
known elders,  representing  their  sick  old  Bishop,  could 
liave  detected  the  predecessors  of  I'andulf  or  of  Wolsey, 
HHiui  of  With  them,  however,  was  a  man  who,  though  not 
*-™'""-  long  forgotten,  was  then  an  object  of  deeper 
interest  to  Christendom  than  any  Bishop  of  Rome  could 
at  that  time  have  been.  It  was  the  world- renowned 
Spaniard,  as  he  is  tailed  by  Eusebius ;  the  magician  from 
Spain,'  as  he  is  called  by  Zosimus  ;  Hostus,  Bishop  of 
Cordova.  He  was  ihe  representative  of  the  westernmost 
of  European  Churches ;  but,  as  Eusebius  of  Oesarea  was 
the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Greek  Church, 
BO  was  Hosius  in  the  Latin  Church,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
^er  in  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious  crisis  of  Con- 
stanttne's  life.  With  some  there  present  he  was  personally 
acquainted.  The  Alexandrian  deputies  had  already  seen 
him,  when  he  had  come  to  their  city  charged  with  the 
Emperor's  pacificatory  letter  n  Alexander  and  Arius.  He 
and  Eusebius  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  power- 
ful pereons  in  the  assembly.  He  had  still  thirty  years  of 
life  to  run,  yet  he  was  already  venerable  with  years  and 
sufferings  and  honours.  He  had  been  a  confessor  in  the 
persecutions  of  Maximin  ;  he  was  received,  Athanasius 
tells  us,  with  profound  reverence,  as  that  '  Abraham ic  old 
man,  well  called  Hosius,'  the  "  Holy  ; " '  and  probably  no 
one  then  present  would  have  thought  of  inquiring  whether 
any  portion  of  his  authority  was  derived  from  the  absent 
Bishop  of  Rome,  This  claim  for  him  has  been  set  up  in 
later  times ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  as  he  was  certainly 
charged  with  the  secrets  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  so  he 
may  have  been  with  those  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  But 
such  was  not  the  impression  prodticed  on  the  contemporary 
witnesses  of  the  scene  ;  his  own  high  character,  his  intimacy 
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with  Constantine,  and  his  theological  learning,  were  suGK- 
cient  of  themselves  to  have  secured  for  him  the  position 
which  he  occupied  there,  as  in  all  the  other  Councils  of 
the  age. 

VI.  It  was  probably  by  degrees  that  these  different 
arrivals  took  place,  and  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks 
Pniimiwiry  Hiiist  be  supposed,  for  the  preparatory  arrange- 
dbwHioni.  menls,  before  the  Council  was  formally  opened. 
This  interval  was  occupied  by  eager  discussions  oi 
questions  Ukely  to  be  debated  The  first  assemblagi 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  within  the  walls  of  a  public  bui 
ing.  But  the  other  preliminary  meetings  were  held,  as  wm 
natural,  in  the  streets  or  colonnades  in  the  open  air.  The 
'-.ovelty  of  the  occasion  had  collected  many  strangers  to 
the  spot  Laymen,  philosophers,  heathen  as  well  as 
Christian,  might  be  seen  joining  in  the  arguments  on  either 
side,' orthodox  as  well  as  heretical.  There  were  also  dia- 
cussions  amongst  the  Orthodox  themselves  as  to  the 
prmciple  on  which  the  debates  should  be  conducted.  The 
enumeration  of  the  characters  just  given  shows  that  there 
were  two  very  different  elements  in  the  assembly,  such 
indeed  as  will  always  constitute  the  main  difHculty  in 
making  any  general  statements  of  theology  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  at  once  to  the  few  and  to  the  many.  A  large 
number,  perhaps  the  majority,  consisted  of  rough,  simple, 
almost  illiterate  men,  like  Spyridion  the  shepherd,  Potammon 
the  hermit,  Acesius  the  puritan,  who  held  their  faith 
earnestly  and  sincerely,  but  without  much  conscious  know- 
ledge of  the  grounds  on  which  they  maintained  it,  incapable 
of  arguing  themselves,  or  of  entering  into  the  ailments  of 
their  opponents.  These  men,  when  suddenly  brought  into 
collision  with  the  acutest  and  most  learned  disputants  of 
the  age,  naturally  took  up  the  position  that  the  safest  course ' 
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as  to  hold  by  Vfhat  had  been  handed  down,  without  any 
Ither  inquiry  or  explanation.  A  story  somewhat  variously 
•  Omio-  '"'*'  '*  related  of  an  encounter  of  one  of  these 
iiwand  simple  characters  with  the  more  philosophical 
combatants,  which,  in  whatever  way  it  be  taken, 
rcll  illustrates  the  mixed  character  of  the  Council,  and  the 
boice  of  courses  open  before  it.  As  Socrates  describes 
de  iDcident,  the  disputes  were  running  so  high,  from  the 
e  pleasure  of  argument,  that  there  seemed  Ukely  to  be 
o  end  to  the  controvei^y  ;  when  suddenly  a  simple-minded 
lyman,  who  by  his  sightless  eye,  or  Hmping  leg,  bore 
Rtness  of  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith,  stepped  amongst 
1cm,  and  abruptly  said  :  'Christ  and  the  Apostles  left  us, 
not  a  system  of  logic,  nor  a  vain  deceit,  but  a  naked 
truth,  to  be  guarded  by  faith  and  good  works.'  '  There 
Jias,'  says  Bishop  Kaye '  in  recording  the  story,  '  been 
Ihardly  any  age  of  the  Church  in  which  its  members  have 
•not  required  to  be  reminded  of  this  lesson.'  On  the 
iresent  occasion  the  bystanders,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
were  struck  by  its  happy  application  ;  the  disputants,  after 
hearing  this  plain  word  of  truth,  toolc  their  ditferences  more 
—good-humou redly,  and  the  hubbub  of  controversy  subsided. 
Another  version  of  the  same  story,  or  another  story  of 
e  same  kind,  with  a  soniewJiai  different  moral,  is  told  by 
Rufinus  and  Sozomen,'  and  amplified  by  later 
wTiters.  The  disputants,  or  rather  disputant  (for 
one  is  specially  selected),  is  now  not  a  Christian 
fologian,  but  a  heathen  philosopher,  to  whom,  in  later 
iritings,  is  given  the  suspicious  name  of  Eulogius,^  '  Fair- 
lq>eech.'  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  argument ;  the 
moment  that  he  seemed  to  be  caught  by  any  of  his  op- 
jionents,  he  slipped  out  of  their  hands  like  an  eel  or  a 
His  opponent  is,  in  this  story,  not  a  layman,  but 
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an  aged  bishop  or  priest  {and  here  the  later  acco 
identifies  him  with  the  shepherd  Spyridion).  Unable  i 
bear  any  longer  the  taunts  with  which  the  philosopher 
assailed  a  group  of  Christians,  amongst  whom  he  was 
standing,  he  came  forth  to  refute  him.  His  uncouth 
appearance,  rendered  more  hideous  by  the  mutilations  he 
had  undergone  in  the  persecutions,  provoked  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  his  opponents,  whilst  his  friends  were  not  a 
little  uneasy  at  seeing  their  cause  entrusted  to  so  unskilled  a 
champion.  But  he  felt  himself  strong  in  his  own  simplicity. 
'In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  he  called  out  to  his  antago- 
nist, '  hear  me,  philosopher.  There  is  one  God,  maker  of 
'  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  : 
'  who  made  all  things  by  the  power  of.  His  Word,  and  by 
'the  holiness  of  His  Holy  Spirit  This  Word,  by  which 
'  name  wre  call  the  Son  of  God,  took  compassion  on  men  for 
'  their  wandering  astray,  and  for  their  savage  condition,  and 
'  chose  to  be  born  of  a  woman,  and  to  converse  with  mc^^ 
'  and  to  die  for  them,  and  He  shall  come  again  to  judge 
'  every  one  for  the  tilings  done  in  life.  These  things  we 
'  believe  without  curious  inquiry.  Cease  therefore  the  vain 
'  labour  of  seeking  proofs  for  or  against  what  is  established 
'  by  faith,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  things  may  be  or 
'  may  not  be  ;  but,  if  thou  believest,  answer  at  once  to  me 
'  as  I  put  my  questions  to  you.' 

The  philosopher  was  struck  dumb  by  this  new  mode  of 
argument.  He  could  only  reply  that  he  assented.  '  Then,' 
answered  the  old  man,  'if  thou  believest  this,  rise  and 
'follow  me  to  the  Lord's  house,'  and  receive  the  sign  of 
'  this  faith.'  The  philosopher  turned  round  to  his  disciples, 
or  to  those  who  had  been  gathered  round  him  by  curiosity. 
'  Hear,'  he  said,  '  my  learned  friends.  So  long  as  it  was  a 
'  matter  of  words,  I  opposed  words  to  words,  and  whatever 
'  was  spoken  I  overthrew   by   my  skill  in    speaking  ;   but 
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'  when.  In  the  place  of  words,  power  came  out  of  the 
'  Epcaker's  lips,  words  could  no  longer  resist  power,  man 
'  could  no  longer  resist.  If  any  of  you  feel  as  I  have  felt, 
'  let  him  believe  in  Christ,  and  let  him  follow  this  old  man 
*  in  whom  God  has  spoken.'  Exaggerated  or  not,'  this 
story  is  a  proof  of  the  magnetic  power  of  earnestness  and 
ftimpltdty  over  argument  and  speculation. 

The  tradition  which  identihed  the  simple  disputant  with 
Spyridion  grew  in  later  times  into  the  form  wliich  it  bears  in 
all  the  pictures  of  the  Council,  and  which  is  commemorated 
in  the  services  of  the  Greek  Church.  Aware  of  his  inca- 
pacity of  argument,  he  took  a  brick  and  said,  '  You  deny 

*  that  Three  can  be  One.     Look  at  this  :  it  is  one,  and  yet  it 

*  is  composed  of  the  three  elements  of  fire,  earth,  and  water.* 
As  he  spoke,  the  brick  resolved  itself  into  its  component 
parts ;  the  fire  flew  upward,  the  clay  remained  in  Spyridion's 
hand,  and  the  water  fell  to  the  ground.  The  philosopher,  or 
(according  to  some  accounts)  Anus  himself,  was  so  con- 
founded,  as  to  declare  himself  converted  on  the  spot' 

These  tales  represent  probably  the  feeling  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Council — the  sound,  unprofessional,  untheo- 
logical,  lay  element  which  was  the  source  at  once 
of  their  weakness  and  their  strength.  The  historian 
^^'  Socrates  is  very  anxious  to  prove  that  the  assembly 

was  not  entirely  composed  of  men  of  this  kind,  and  he 
points  triumphantly  to  the  presence  of  such  men  as  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea.  No  proof  was  necessary.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  Council  itself  is  a  sufficient  indication  that, 
however  small  a  minority  might  be  the  dialecticians  and 
thcolo^ans,  yet  they  constituted  the  lite  and  movement  of 
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Ihe  whole.  Socrates  dwells  with  evident  pleasure '  on  ihe 
ciicumstance  that  thi;  uliimalt;  decisions  were  only  made 
after  long  inquiry,  and  that  everything  was  stirred  to  the 
bottom.  Gelasius,  in  the  next  century,  so  far  from  being 
aatislied  with  the  summary  treatment  of  the  disputant  by 
the  old  confessor,  introduces  a  second  philosopher,  of  the 
name  of  Ph^do,  who  has  a  pitched  battle  with  five  Bishops,' 
Hosius  included,  whose  arguments  are  drawn  out  at  full 
length.  This,  though  fabulous  in  its  details,  is  doubtless 
true  in  its  substance.  The  frenzy  of  argument  was  too 
vehement  to  be  restrained.  Heretics  and  Orthodox  alile 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  advance. 

We  may  wish,  with  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Bishop 
Kaye,  that  it  had  been  otherwise.  But  there  is  a  point  of 
view  from  which  we  may  fully  sympathise  with  the  course 
that  was  taken.  All  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
interest  of  theology  were  involved  :  love  of  free  inquiry, 
desire  of  precision  in  philosophical  statements,  research  into 
Christian  antiquity,  comparison  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
one  with  another.  Traditional  and  episcopal  authority  was 
regarded  as  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  faith, 
The  well-known  clause  of  the  Twenty-first  Article  does  but 
eitpress  the  principle  of  the  Nicene  fathers  themselves  :— 
'  Things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary  for  salvation  have 
'  neither  strength  nor  authority  unless  it  may  be  declared 
'that  they  are  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture.'  The  battle 
was  fought  and  won  by  quotations,  not  from  tradition,  but 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  overruling  sen- 
timent was,  that  even  ancient  opinions  were  not  to  be 
received  without  sifting  and  inquiry.*  The  chief  combatant 
and  champion  of  the  faith  was  not  the  Bishop  of  Antioch 
or  of  Rome,  nor  the  Poi)e  of  Alexandria,  but  the  Deacon 
Athanasius.  The  eager  discussions  of  Nioea  jiresent  the 
first  grand  precedent  for  the  duty  of  private  judgment,  and 
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the   bee,  unrestrained  exercise  of  Biblical  and  historical 
criticism. ' 

And  now,  on  the  morrow  of  the  di<icu.ssion  between  the 
peasant  and  the  theologians,'  the  day  arrived  wiien  the 
Council  was  to  begin  its  work  in  earnest — the  day  when 
they  should  at  last  see  the  great  man  at  whose  bidding 
they  were  met  together,  and  to  whose  arrival  many  looked 
forward  as  the  chief  event  of  the  assembly.'  The  Emperor 
was  on  his  way  to  Nicaza,  and  would  be  there  in  a  few  hours 
to  open  the  Council  in  person. 

BfSuncnl  froiii  the  Bible  [lictr.    Com- 
|un  <q>eculLy  ihc  puagnph  si  ihc  doM 
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LECTURr:  TV. 

THE  OPENING   OF   THF,  COTJNCII. 

The  Emperor  had  already  been  at  Nicsea  on  the  a^rd  of 
May,  as  we  happen  to  learn  by  an  edict  dated  from  that 
city  against  usurers  in  Palestine.'  Probably  he 
ihe  Em-  had  come  before  liie  arrival  of  the  Bishops,  to 
'""'  ascertain  that  fit  preparations  were  made  for  their 

reception.  He  had  then,  as  it  would  seem,  returned  to 
Nicomedia,  to  celebrate  his  victory  over  Licinius.  If  he 
waited  for  the  actual  anniversary,  he  must  have  remained 
there  till  the  3rd  of  July,  and  consequently  could  not  have 
arrived  at  Nicaai  till  the  5th,  The  earlier  dates,  however, 
for  the  opening  of  the  Council— the  14th  or  the  19th  of 
June — are  inconsistent  with  so  long  a  delay.  We  must  be 
content,  therefore,  to  leave  the  precise  day  in  doubt. 

The  first  news  that  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  must  have 
been  an  unpleasing  surprise.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  up 
_^  his  quarters  in  the  Palace  at  NicEa,  than  he  found 

t^thcBiih-  showered  in  upon  him  a  number  of  parchment 
rolls,  or  letters,  containing  complains  and  petitions 
against  each  other  from  the  larger  part "  of  the  assembled 
Bishops.  We  cannot  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  they 
were  collected  in  a  single  day.  or  went  on  accumulating  day 
after  day,*  It  was  a  poor  omen  for  the  unanimity  which  he 
had  so  much  at  heart. 

We  may  indeed  make  some  excuses.  We  may  remember 
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how,  even  in  prison,  the  English  Reformers  maintained  ao 
unceasing  sirifi;  with  each  other  on  the  dark  points  of 
Calvinism.     We  are  expressly  told,  both  by  Eiisebius  and 
Sozomcn,  that  one  motive '  which  had  dtawn  many  to  the 
Council  was  the  hope  of  settling  their  own  private  concerns 
and    promoting   tlieir  own   private  interests. 
practice  to  seize   the  opportunity  of  solemn  processions* 
of  the  sovereigns  to  temples  and  afterwards  to  churches,  as 
«ven  now  of  the  Sultans  to  mosques,  in  order  to  lay  wait 
-«rith  petitions,  as  the  only  means  of  catching  their  attention. 
There,  too.  were  the  pent-up  grudges  and  quarrels  of  years  ; 
-which  now  for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  heard.     Never  before  had  these  remote,  often 
obscure,  ministers  of  a  persecuted  sect  come  within  the 
range  of  Imperial  power.     He  wiiose  presence  was  for  the 
first  time  so  close  to  them,  bore  the  same  authority  of  which 
the  Apostle  had  said  that  it  was  the  supreme  earthly  dis- 
tnbutor  of  justice  to  mankind.     Still,  after  all  due  allowance, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  share  in  the  Emperor's  astonishment 
that  this  should  have  been  the  first  act  of  the  first  CEcume- 
nical  Assembly  of  the  Christian  Church.     Constantine  re- 
ceived the  letters  in  silence.'     His  reply  we  shall  hear,  when 
at  his  own  time  he  chooses  to  give  it. 

The  meetings  of  the  representatives,  which  had  up  to 
this  time  been  in  the  church,  or  gymnasium,  or  in  separate 
Rikii  or  At-  localities,  were  henceforth  to  be  solemnised  in  the 
•™"»-  Imperial  residence  itself.  It  is  with  reluctance  that 
later  controversialists,  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  Council 
meeting  only  within  consecrated  walls,  will  admit  of  this  trans- 
ference. But  the  fact  is  undoubted,  and  is  in  accordance  not 
only  with  the  paramount  importance  of  the  Emperor  on  this 
occasion,  but  with  the  precedent  already  established  in  the 
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little  Council  in  the  Lateran  Palace  at  Rome,  and  : 
wards  confirmed  by  the  two  Councils  held  in  the  \ 
room  called  the  '  Trullus '  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople. 
Tradition  points  out  the  spot,  marked  by  a  few  broben 
columns,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  walls,  close  by  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  A  solitary  plane  '  tree  grows  on  the 
ruins.  TJie  chamber  prepared  for  their  reception  was  a 
large  oblong  hall,'  in  the  centre  of  the  palace — the  largest 
that  it  contained  Benches*  were  ranged  along  the  walls 
on*  each  side  for  those  of  lower  dignity,  and  seats,  or 
chairs,  for  those  of  higher ;  along  these  were  ranged  the 
300  prelates,  perhaps  with  their  assistant  deacons  and  pres- 
byters. In  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  a  scat  or  throne,  was 
placed  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Gospels,*  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  presence  of  Christ  Himself.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on 
one  small  vacant  stall  or  throne,  carved  in  wood,  richly  gilt, 
such  as  was  usually  •■  occupied  by  the  sovereign  at  the  Circus 
or  Hippodrome— now  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
Entrance  nf  t«tween  tlie  two  ranges  of  seats.  Tlie  long-sus- 
UieEmpeior.  [ained  disputations,  the  eager  recriminations,  were 
at  last  hushed  into  a  deep  silence.  Not  a  voice  broke  the 
stillness  of  that  expectation  which  precedes  the  coming  of  a 
long  wished-for,  unknown  spectacle,  the  onward  march  of  a 
distant  procession.'  Presently  a  stir  was  heard, — first  one, 
then  another,  and  then  a  third,  of  the  officers  of  the  court 
dropped  in.  Then  the  column  widened.  But  still  the 
wont'.:d  array  of  shields  and  spears*  was  absent.  The 
heathen    guards   were   not    to    enter    the   great   Chrif 
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assembly  which  had,  as  it  were,  consecrated  the  place  where 
Only  those  courtiers  who  were  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  were  allowed  to  herald  the  approach  of  their 
master.  At  last  a  signal  from  without— probably  a  torch 
raised  by  the  'cursor,'  or  avant-courier ' — announced  that 
the  Emperor  was  close  at  hand.  The  whole  assembly  rose 
and  stood  on  their  feet ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  set  their 
admiring  gaze  on  Constantine,  the  Conqueror,  the  August, 
the  Great  He  entered.  His  towering  stature,'  his  strong- 
buill  frame,  his  broad  shoulders,  his  handsome  features,  were 
worthy  of  his  grand  position.'  There  was  a  brightness  in 
his  look  and  a  mingled  expression  of  fierceness  and  gentle- 
ness* in  his  lion-like  eye  which  well  became  one  who.  as 
Augustus  before  him,  had  fancied,  and  perhaps  still  fancied, 
himself  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  Sun-god  Apollo.  The 
Bishops  were  further  struck  by  the  dazzling,  perhaps  barbaric, 
magnificence  of  his  dress.  Always  careful  of  his  appearance, 
he  was  so  on  this  occasion  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  long 
hair,  false  or  real,  was  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem  of 
pearls.  His  purple  or  scarlet  robe  blazed  with  precious  stones 
and  gold  embroidery.  He  was  shod  no  doubt  in  the  scarlet 
shoes*  then  confined  to  the  Emperors,  now  perpetuated  in 
the  Pope  and  Cardinals.  Many  of  the  Bisho|)s  had  probably 
never  seen  any  greater  functionary  than  a  remote  provincial 
magistrate,  and  gating  at  his  splendid  figure  as  he  passed  up 
the  hall  between  their  ranks— remembering  too  what  he  had 
done  for  their  faith  and  for  their  Church— we  may  well  be- 
iieve  that  the  simple  and  the  worldly  both  looked  upon  him 
as  though  he  were  an  angel  of  God,  descended  straight  from 
Heaven.*     Vet  the  awe  was  not  exclusively  on  their  side' 
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However  imperfect  may  have  been  Constaniine's  leli^on, 
yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  nras 
devout  even  to  superstition.  It  was  a  solemn  moment  for 
him  to  find  himself  for  the  firet  time  in  the  midst  of  the 
representatives  of  the  great  community  of  which  he  had  so 
recently  professed  himself  a  sincere  adherent.  Whatever 
sacredness  had  before  In  his  eyes  attached  to  Ramens  and 
augurs,  now  in  a  still  higher  degree  he  transferred  to  the 
venerable  men  who  stood  before  him,  and  whose  very  looks, 
whose  very  disfigurements,  bore  witness  to  the  earnestness 
and  energj'  of  their  young  and  vigorous  faith.  The  colour 
rushed  to  the  Emjjcror's  cheeks.'  We  cannot  foi^et  how 
far  more  innocent  and  ingenuous  was  this  first  Imperial 
blush,  than  thai  whicli  became  memorable,  ages  afterwards, 
in  the  great  Council  of  the  Latin  Church— the  'blush  pf 
Sigismiind,'  observed  at  Constance,  remembered  at  Worms. 
It  was  the  genuine  expression  of  Constantine's  excitement 
and  emotion.  As  he  advanced  up  the  hall  he  cast  his  eyes 
down,  his  steps  faltered,  and  when  he  reached  the  throne 
allotted  to  him,  he  stood  motionless,  till  the  Bishops 
beckoned  to  him  lo  t>e  seated.  He  then  sat  down,  and  they 
followed  his  example. 

If  he  was  still  anxious  as  he  looked  round  on  so  many 
strange  faces,  he  must  have  been  reassured  as  he  looked  on 
his  right  hand  and  his  left.  Which  of  the  Bishops  occupied 
these  places  of  honour  has  been  vehemently  disputed  in 
later  times,  and  it  is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  use  of  the  words.  Was  the  chief  scat  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  Emperor,  or  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  hall?  Apparently,  as  the  Emperor's  seat  was  not 
permanently  there,  and  as  the  Bishops  were  arranged  irre- 
spectively of  his  entrance,  the  latter  of  these  two  meanings 
Hojiimm  iJiust  be  adopted.  The  left-hand  place  has  been 
ihc  left.  usually  assigned  lo  Hosius  of  Cordova  ;  and  in  a 
picture  of  the  Nicene  Council  which  adorns  the  Escurial 
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.library,  the  Church  of  Spain,  in  her  zeal  for  this  her  eldest 
and  most  distinguished  son,  makes  the  very  most  of  him. 
'But  Roman  writers,  eager  to  claim  the  first  place  for  him, 
as  ihe  supposed  representative  of  the  Papal  see,'  have 
'ingeniously  argued  that  the  left,  and  not  the  right,  was,  with 
itiie  ancient  Romans,  the  place  of  honour  ;  and  further, 
^hal  is  also  undoubted— although  inconsistent  with  the 
Wgument  just  used—that  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hall 
would  give  him  ihe  right-hand  side  of  the  Emperor.'  The 
right-hand  post  has  been  naturally  more  contested.  In  the 
|»cture  of  the  Nicene  Council  at  Nicaa  itself,  and  also  in 
Ihe  annals  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,'  it  is  filled  by  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria.  Theodoret  *  gives  it  to  Eustathius  of 
Antioch.  Bui  there  can  be  little  doubl  that,  as  on  one 
■aide  of  the  Emperor  sat  his  Western  favourite  Hosius,  so  on 
Kiwbiui  on  ^^^  other  side  was  his  Eastern  favourite  Eusebius. 
•'■'**"■  Twice  over  Eusebius  has  himself  told  us  so  ;  and 
ftom  him  *  we  know  how,  as  soon  as  Conslantine  and  the 
sssembly  were  seated,  he  rose  from  his  place,  and  in 
Bietrical  prose,  if  not  in  actual  verses,  recited  an  address  to 
die  Emperor,  and  then  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  victory  over  Licinius,  of  which  the  anni- 
Teisary  had  so  lately  been  celebrated.  Eusebius  resumed 
his  seat,  and  again  a  deep  silence  prevailed.  Ali  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Constantine.     He  cast  round  one  of  those  bright 
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glances  of  \/hich  he  was  master  ;  and  ihen,  after  a  momen- 
tary self- recollection,  addressed  Ihem  in  a  short  speech, 
exhorting  concord  and  unanimity.  It  was  in  iMin, — on  so 
solemn  an  occasion  he  would  not  depart  from  the  Imperial 
language,  in  which  long  afterwards  the  laws  even  of  his 
new  capita)  were  written, — and,  lliertfore,  very  few  of  those 
present  could  have  understood  it.  But  (here  was  a  gende- 
ness  and  sweetness  in  his  voice  which  arrested  the  attention 
of  all  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  concluded  the  Imperial  drago- 
man or  interpreter  translated  '  it  into  Greek. 

'  It  has,  my  friends,  been  the  object  of  my  highest 
'  wishes,  to  enjoy  your  sacred  company,  and  having 
_    „  '  obtained  this,  I  confess  my  thankfulness  to  the 

'  King  of  all,  that  in  addition  to  all  my  other 
'  blessings  He  has  granted  to  me  this  greatest  of 
'  all— I  mean,  to  receive  you  all  assembled  together,  and  to 
'  see  one  common  harmonious  opinion  of  all.  Let,  then, 
'  no  envious  enemy  injure  our  happiness,  and,  after  the 
'  destruction  of  the  impious  power  of  the  tyrants  by  the 
'  might  of  God  our  Saviour,  let  not  the  spirit  of  evil  over- 
'  whelm  the  Divine  law  with  blasphemies ;  for  to  me  &r 
'  worse  than  any  war  or  battle  is  the  civil  war  of  the  Church 
*  of  God  ;  yes,  far  more  painful  than  tlie  wars  which  have 
'  raged  without.  As,  then,  by  the  assent  and  co-operation 
'  of  a  higher  power,  I  have  gained  my  victories  over  my 
'  enemies,  I  thought  that  nothing  remained  but  to  give 
'  God  thanks,  and  to  rejoice  with  those  who  have  been 
'  delivered  by  us.  But  since  I  learned  of  your  divisions, 
'  contrary  to  all  expectations,  I  gave  the  report  my  first 
'  consideration  ;  and  praying  that  this  also  might  be  healed 
'  through  my  assistance,  I  called  you  all  together  without 
'  delay.  I  rejoice  at  tlie  mere  sight  of  your  assembly  ;  but 
'  the  moment  that  I  shall  consider  the  chief  fulfilment  of 
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my  prayers  will  be  when  I  see  you  all  joined  together  in 
heart  and  soul,  and  deiermining  on  one  peaceful  harmony 
for  all,  which  it  sliould  well  become  you  who  arc  conse- 
crated to  God,  to  preach  to  others.  Do  not,  then,  delay, 
my  friends ;  do  not  delay,  ministers  of  God,  and  good 
servants  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  remove  al! 
grounds  of  difference,  and  to  wind  up  by  laws  of  peace 
every  link  of  controversy.  Thus  will  you  have  done  what 
is  most  pleasing  to  the  God  who  is  over  all,  and  you  will 
render  ^e  greatest  boon  to  me,  your  fellow-servant' ' 
,_^  The  Council  was  now  formally  opened,  and 

l(B  of^he  the  Emperor  gave  permission  to  the  presidents  of 
the  assembly  to  commence  their  proceedings. 
In  the  Egyptian  traditions  this  was  enlarged  into  a 
fimnal  authorisation  of  the  legal  powers  of  the  Council. 
He  gave  to  them,  it  was  said,  his  ring,  his  sword,  and  his 
tceplrc,  with  the  words,  '  To  you  I  have  this  day  given 
"  power  over  my  empire,  to  do  in  it  whatever  you  think  fit, 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  for  the  advantage  of  the 
fMlhfuL'*  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  later  invention.  But  it  is 
.probably  so  far  correct  that  the  Emperor's  intention  was  to 
oonstilule  them  into  an  independent  body  for  the  settle- 
fcentofthese  questions,  however  much  hts  personal  influence 
controlled  their  decisions,  and  his  authority  might  be  needed 
for  the  ratification  of  their  decrees.' 

The  plural  number  used  by  Eusebius  to  designate  the 
presidency  of  the  Council,  renders  it  probable  that  the  two 
"TitPreii-  Bishops  of  the  leading  sees,  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,*  must  be  amongst  those  intended  ;  the 
jgeneral  testimony  points  to  Hosius  as  another,  who,  from 
the  causes  already  mentioned,  would  naturally  be  what  he 
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is  expressly  styled  by  Aihanasius,  leader  of  all  the  Councils  ; 
and  to  these,  by  his  own  account,  we  must  add  Eusebius 
of  CEsarea- 

From  this  moment  the  flood-gates  of  debate  were 
opened  wide  ;  and  from  side  to  side  recriminations  and 
TTie  mutu.i  accusations  were  bandied  to  and  fro,  without 
Loaipbinii.  regafd  to  the  Imperial  presence.  He  remained 
unmoved  amidst  the  clatter  of  angry  voices,  turning  from 
one  side  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  giving  his  whole  attention 
10  the  questions  proposed,  bringing  together  the  violent 
partisans.  He  condescended  to  lay  aside  his  stately  Latin, 
and  addressed  them  in  such  broken  Greek  as  he  could 
command,  stiil  in  that  sweet  and  gentle  voice,  praising 
some,  persuading  others,  putting  others  to  the  blush,  but 
directing  all  his  ener^es  to  that  one  point,  which  he  has 
himself  described  as  his  aim, — a  unanimity  of  decision.' 
We  have  it  on  his  own  authority,  that  he  reckoned  himself 
as  one  of  the  number — as  a  bishop  for  the  time  being  ; ' 
and  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was 
probably  in  this  first  session  that  he  put  a  stop  to  those 
personal  quarrels,  of  which  he  had  already  had  the  earliest 
instalment  on  his  arrival  on  the  preceding  day.'  We  cannot 
doubt,  from  the  eagerness  with  which  their  complaints  had 
been  handed  in,  that  this  must  have  been  the  uppermost 
thought  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  assembly  when  the 
debates  began,  and  their  expectation  would  be  raised  to  a 
high  pitch  when  the  Emperor  produced  before  the  Council, 
Cram  the  folds  of  his  mantle,*  the  petitions  on  their  papyrus 
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,ment  rolls.  He  pointed  to  them  as  they  lay,  bound 
ip  and  sealed  with  his  Imperial  ring  ;  and  then,  after  de- 
jj^  ^^  Glaring  with  a  solemn  oath  '  (his  usual  mode  of 
!"«»■•  attestation)  that  he  had  not  read  one  of  them,  he 
ordered  a  braiier  *  to  be  brought  in,  in  which  they 
were  burnt  at  once  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.  Three 
speeches  are  given  by  the  different  historians  on  the  oc- 
casion, each  probably  expressive  of  three  different  turns 
which  the  Emperor's  mind  may  have  taken.  According  to 
Socrates,  after  having  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  dismissing 
those  personal  disputes,  if  they  hoped  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion on  the  great  matter  which  had  called  them  together, 
he  added  "  just  this  one  pregnant  remark,  as  the  parchments 
were  smouldering  in  the  flames — '  It  is  the  command  of 
'  Christ,  that  he  who  desires  to  be  himself  forgiven,  must 
'  first  forgive  his  brother.'  *  According  to  Theodoret  and 
Rufinus,  there  was  mingled  with  this  feeling  of  disgust  at 
the  want  of  Christian  concord  in  them,  and  with  the  desire 
for  it  in  his  own  mind,  something  of  the  almost  superstitious 
»we  which  animated  him,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Christian  clergy.  Perhaps,  also,  he  may 
have  intended  a  stroke  of  Uiat  quiet  humour  which  was 
one  of  the  happiest  characteristics  of  his  public  speeches.' 
Vou  have  been  made  by  God  priests  and  nilers,  lo  judge 
and  decide  ....  and  have  even  been  made  gods,  so 
highly  raised  as  you  are  above  men  ;  for  it  is  written — 
"  I  have  said  ye  are  gods,  and  ye  are  all  the  children  of 
"  the  Most  High  : "  "  and  God  stood  in  the  congregation 
"  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  midst  he  judges  the  gods."' 
You  ought  really  to  neglect  these  common  matters,  and 
devote  yourselves  to  the  things  of  God.     It  is  not  for  me 
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'  to  judge  of  what  awaits  the  judgment  of  God  only.' 
as  the  libels  vanished  into  ashes,  he  urged  them — ' 
'  to  let  the  faults  of  men  in  their  consecrated  offices  be 
'  pubhcly  known,  to  the  scandal  and  temptation  of  the 
'  multitude.'  '  Nay,'  he  added,  doubtiess  spreading  out 
the  folds  of  his  Imperial  mantle  as  he  spoke,  '  even  though 
'  I  were  with  my  own  eyes  to  see  a  bishop  in  the  com- 
'  mission  of  gross  sin,'  I  would  throw  my  purple  robe  over 
'  him,  that  no  one  might  suffer  from  the  sight  of  such  a 

The  theological  controversy  which  followed,  though 
doubtless  lightened  and  sweetened  by  this  abrupt  disen- 
tanglement of  it  from  bitter  personal  grievances,  was  more 
difficult  to  terminate.  And  we  have  no  continuous  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  We  know  not 
whether  it  lasted  weeks  or  days.*  Of  the  two  eye-witnesses, 
one  (Eusebius)  tells  us  next  to  nothing  ;  the  other  (Athana- 
sius)  writes  with  such  a  special  purpose,  that  it  is  hard  to 
extract  from  him  the  actual  facts.  Still  certain  incidents 
transpire,  and  those,  in  however  fragmentary  a  manner,  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  Council  in  its  national  divi- 
TheTheo-  ^'°"^  ^"^^  '"  ''^  arrangement  of  outward  preced- 
ipeiuip»r-  ence.  We  now  proceed  to  view  it  as  it  broke 
itself  up  into  theological  parties.* 

The  Orthodox  side  would  be  represented  by  the  Alexan- 
drian Bishop  and  his  deacon  Athanasius ;  the  extreme  right 
being  occupied  by  the  exaggerated  vehemence  of  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra.* 

The  opposite  party  would  be  represented  by  the  three 
Bithynian  Bishops,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis,  and 
Maris,  with  those  prelates  of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  who 
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committed  themselves  to  the  same  view,  deepening  on 
Ae  extreme  left  into  Arius  himself  supported  by  his  two 
boldest  adherents,  Theonas  and  Secundus. 

The  great  mass  of  the  assembled  Bishops '  would  occupy 
(he  centre  between  these  two  extremes  ;  shading  off  on  tlie 
one  mde,  through  men  like  Leontius  and  Hosius,  into  the 
patty  of  Alexander  and  Athanasius  ;  and  on  the  other, 
through  men  like  Eusebius  of  C^sarea  and  Paulinus  of 
Tyre,  into  the  extreme  Arian  party  of  the  Bithynian 
Bishops.* 

The  discussion  was,  like  those  which  had  preceded  it, 

ed  on  the  principle  of  free  inquir>-,  and  not  of  amhority. 
The  duty — so  hateful  to  theological  adversaries ^of  '  exact 
statement,'  'searching  trial,'  and  'hearing  both  sides,'  is 
lepealedly  and  expressly  mentioned,  both  in  the  narratives 
and  documents  of  the  Nicene  assembly.' 

Small  as  the  Arian  minority  eventually  appeared  to  be,  it 
clear,  from  the  account  of  the  debates  which  followed  the 
Opening  of  the  Council,  that  they  must  have  had  a  hope  of 
victory. 

It  may  have  been  this  confidence  that  caused  their  ruin. 
At  least  it  appears  that  the  chief  recoil  against  them  was 
occasioned  by  the  overweening  subtlety  or  rashness  of  their 
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own  statements,  which  were  all  more  or  less  aggressive.  Arial 
though  as  a  presbyter  he  had  no  seat  in  the  Council,  ^ 
quently  called  upon  to  express  his  opinions,'  and  was  usually 
confronted  with  Athanasius.*  It  was,  now,  apparently,  that 
rhcThiiii  the  Council  first  heard  the  songs  which  Arius  had 
of  Atiui.  li-riiten  under  the  name  of  Thalia  ^  for  the  sake  of 
popularising  his  speculations  with  the  lower  orders.  The 
songs  were  set  to  tunes,  or  written  in  metres,  which  had 
acquired  a  questionable  reputation  from  their  use  in  the 
licentious  verses  of  the  heathen  poetSotades  ordinarily  used 
in  the  low  revels  or  dances  of  Alexandria  ,  and  the  grave 
Alius  himself  is  said,  in  moments  of  wild  excitement,  to 
have  danced  like  an  Eastern  Dervish,  whilst  he  sang  these 
abstract  statements  in  long  straggling  lines,  of  which  about 
twenty  are  preserved  to  us.*  To  us  the  chief  surprise  is  that 
any  enthusiasm  should  have  been  excited  by  sentences '  such 
as  these — '  God  was  not  always  Father ;  once  he  was  not 
'  Father  ;  afterwards  he  became  Father.'  But,  in  proportion 
to  the  attraction  which  they  possessed  for  the  partisans  of 
Arius,  was  the  dismay  which  they  roused  in  the  minds  of 
those  by  whom  the  expressions  which  Arius  thus  lightly  set 
aside  were  regarded  as  the  watchwords  of  the  ancient  faith. 
The  Bishops,  on  hearing  the  song,  raised  their  hands  in 
horror,  and  after  the  manner  of  Orientals,  when  wishing  to 
express  their  disgust  at  blasphemous  words,  kept  their  ears 
fast  closed,  and  their  eyes  fast  shut.^ 

Thf  legend  It  was  doubtless  at  this  point  that  occurred 
ofs.N"imiM.  [j^g  incident,  whatever  it  be,  embodied  in  the 
legend  which  I  have  before  noticed,  of  the  sudden  outbreak 
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«Df  fury  in  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Myra,  who  is  represented  in 
the  iraditional  pictures  of  the  Council  as  dealing  a  blow 
T»ith  all  his  force  at  Arius's  jaw.  It  is  this  incident,  real  or 
imaginaTy,  that  gave  some  colour  to  the  charge  of  violence 
brought  by  Peter  MartjT  against  the  Nicene  fathers.  But 
the  story  itself  bears  witness  to  the  humane  spirit  which 
exalts  this  earliest  Council  above  its  successors.  The  legend, 
best  known'in  the  West,  goes  on  to  say  that  for  this  intem- 
perate act  S.  Nicolas  was  deprived  of  his  mitre  and  pall, 
which  were  only  restored  to  him  long  afterwards  by  the 
intervention  of  angels  ;  so  that  in  many  old  pictures  he 
b  represented  as  bareheaded,  and  with  his  shoulders  un- 
covered '  But  in  t!ie  E;ist,  the  siory  assumes  a  more  precise 
and  more  polemical  form.  The  Council,  it  is  said,  on  Arius'a 
appeal,  imprisoned  and  deprived  the  Bishop  of  Myra.  But 
in  prison,  the  Redeemer,  whose  honour  he  had  vindicated, 
appeared  with  his  mother ;  the  One  restored  10  him  the 
Gospel,  the  other  the  pall  ;  and  with  these  credentials  he 
claimed  and  obtained  his  freedom.*  It  is  not  often  that  the 
contradiction  between  Christ  as  He  Js'in  the  Evangelical 
history,  and  Christ  as  He  is  in  the  fancies  of  theologians,  is 
so  strongly  brought  out 

At  this  same  conjuncture  it  must  have  been  that  the  first 
draft  of  a  Creed  was  produced  in  the  Council,  signed  by  the 
Tho  Cmd  eighteen  ^  extreme  Arian  partisans.  Its  contents 
arAnui.  are  not  given.  But  it  was  received  with  tumul- 
tuous disapprobation  ;  the  document  was  lorn  to  jiiAes, 
and  the  subscribers,  all  except  Theonas  and  Secundus, 
gave  up  Arius  on  the  spot,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
assembly. 

These  violent  attacks  and  explosions  were,  however,  in 
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all  probability,  mere  episodes  In  the  nssembly.  The  main 
object  of  the  Emperor  In  convening  the  Council  was  not  to 
lengthen  divisions,  but  to  secure  a  unanimous  signature  to 
its  final  report.  Like  our  own  Elizabeth,  he  regarded  the 
points  at  issue  as  of  less  moment  than  the  formation  of  one 
compact  Imperial  Church.  As  may  be  seen  in  public  meet- 
ings and  discussions  of  every-day  occurrence,  ihe  devotion 
of  any  ewe  leading  person  to  this  single  aim  is  almost  sure  to 
succeed.  Two  powerful  efforts  were  made  for  this  purix>se 
(by  the  Emperor's  two  chief  advisers— the  supporters  of  what 
I  have  called  the  central  party,  the  cross  benches  of  the 
assembly ;  and  from  a  combination  of  these  two,  the  desired 
result  was  finally  brought  to  pass. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  sought  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  ancient  Creed,  which  had  existed  before  the  rise 
of  the  controversy.  Excellent  and  obvious  as  such  a  solu- 
tion always  is,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  of 
j^^^^  ^  the  kind.  It  was  proposed  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea. 
EMbmi  He  anncunced  that  the  confession  of  faith  which 
he  was  about  to  propose  was  no  new  form— it  was 
the  same  which  he  had  learnt  in  his  childhood  from  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  see  of  Cassarea '  during  the  time  that  he 
was  a  catechumen,  and  at  his  baptism,  and  which  he  taught 
for  many  years,  as  Presbyter  and  as  Bishop.  It  had  been 
approved  by  the  Emperor,*  the  beloved  of  Heaven,  who  had 
already  seen  it.  It  accorded  with  his  own  view,  that  Divine 
things  cannot  be  precisely  described  in  human  language.  He 
held  strongly  the  modern  theological  doctrine,  that  [he  Finite 
can  never  grasp  the  Infinite.' 

This  Creed  was  as  follows  ; — '  I  believe  in  one  God,  the 
'  Father  Almightyj  Maker  of  ail  thin^  both  visible  and 
■  invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  \Vord  of  God, 
"  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the  only  be- 
'  gotten  Son,  the  Firstborn  of  every  creature,  begotten  of 
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the  Father  before  all  worlds,  by  whom  also  all  things  were 
made.  Who  for  our  salvation  was  made  flesh  and  lived 
amongst  men,  and  suffered,  and  rose  again  on  the  third 
day,  and  ascended  to  the  Father,  and  shall  come  in  glory 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  And  we  believe  in  One 
Holy  Ghost  Believing  each  of  them  to  be  and  lo  have 
existed,  the  Father,  on)y  the  Father,  and  Llie  Son,  only  the 

■  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  only  the  Holy  Ghost  ■.  As  also 

■  our  Lord  sending  forth  His  own  disciples  to  preach,  said, 
'  '■  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
'  "  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; " 
'  concerning  which  things  we  affirm  that  this  is  so,  and  that 
'  we  so  think,  and  that  it  has  long  so  been  held,  and  that 
'  we  remain  steadfast  to  death  for  this  faith,  anathematising 
'every  godless  heresy.  That  we  have  thought  these  things 
'  from  our  heart  and  soul,  from  the  time  that  we  have 
'known  ourselves,  and  that  we  now  ihink  and  say  thus  in 
'  truth,  we  testify  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  our 
'  Ixjrd  Jesus  Christ,  being  able  to  prove  even  by  deraonstra- 
'  tion,  and  to  persuade  you  that  in  past  limes  also  thus  we 
'  believed  and  preached.' 

We  recognise  at  once  the  basis  of  the  present  Nicene 
Creed,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  this  basis  was 
the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Palestine.  We  have  Eusebius's 
express  declaration  that  it  was  what  he  had  himself  always 
been  taught  in  his  own  native  city  of  C^sarea  in  the  plains 
of  Sharon ;  and  the  fact  that  this  declaration  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  very  place  is  a  guaranlee  for 
the  truth  of  his  statement.  An  additional  confirmation  is 
supplied  by  its  likeness  to  the  Creed  preserved  by  Cjril,  in 
the  neighbouring  Churcli  of  Jerusalem.  One  phrase,  which 
'dropped  out  of  the  Creed  in  its  subsequent  passage  through 
the  Council,  must  have  had  a  touching  sound  as  repeated 
amongst  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Holy  Land ;  '  who  for 
our  salvation  lived  amongst  men.' 

The  Emperor  had  read  and  approved  this  Confession. 
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The  Arian  minorily  were  willing  to  adopt  it.  But  this  very 
fact  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  party  a  fatal  difficulty. 
They  were  determined  to  find  some  form  of  words  which 
no  Arian  could  receive.  They  seemed  to  see  sinister  glances, 
to  heat  dark  mutterings  interchanged  among  their  oppo- 
nents,' as  this  or  that  orthodox  expression  was  mentioned  ; 
on  every  term,  'God,'  'Image,'  'Power,'  was  put  some 
interpretation  which  just  eluded  the  desired  meaning.  Texts 
were  quoted  from  Scripture,  and  even  from  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias,  to  siiow  the  large  sense  of  the  disputed  words.  At 
last  the  weapon  which  they  had  been  seeking  to  cut  off"  the 
head  of  their  enemy,  was  suddenly  drawn  from  his  own  scab- 
bard.^ A  letter  was  produced  from  Eusebiusof  Nicomedia, 
in  whicJi  he  declared  that  to  assert  the  Son  to  be  uncreated 
would  be  to  say  that  He  was  'of  one  substance'  (o/ioomtuw) 
with  the  Father — and  therefore  that  to  say,  'He  was  of  oneJ 
'substance,'  was  a  proposition  evidently  absurd. 

The  letter  produced  violent  excitement.    There  was  the™ 
very  test  of  which  they  were  in  search.     T  he  letter  was  torn 
in  pieces'  to  mark  their  indignation,  and  the  phrase  which  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  reject  became  the  phrase  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  adopt. 

The  decisive  expression  'of  one  substance'  was  I 
altogether  unknown.  It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  wor 
The  Ho-  which  creep  into  the  language  of  philosophy  and'  ^ 
moousitm.  theologj-,  and  then  suddenly  acquire  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  '  Predestination,'  'Original  Sin,' 
'Prevenient  Grace,"  'Atonement;'— there  is  an  interest 
attaching  to  the  birth,  the  growth,  the  dominion  of  words 
like  thtse,  almost  like  that  which  attaches  to  the  birth  and 
growth  and  dominion  of  great   men  or  great  institutions. 
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Sucb  a  phrase  was  the  singular  compound  'HomiJousion:' 
e  Greek,  though  abstract  yet  simple,  and  in  its 
own  metaphysical  element,  almost  natural ;  but  In  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  languages  becoming  !ess  and  less  intelligible, 
though  e>-en  there,  as  ' Consubstantial,'  'of  one  substance,' 
retaining  a  force  whicli  the  contemporary  phrases  like 
'  Circuraincession '  and  '  Projection '  have  entirely  lost 
The  history  of  the  word  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes.'  It 
Itas  bom  and  nurtured,  if  not  in  the  home,  at  least  on  the 
threshold,  of  heresy,  It  first  distinctly  appeared  in  the  sUte- 
ment,  given  by  Irena;us,  of  the  doctrines  of  Valentin  us,*  then 
for  a.  moment  acquired  a  more  Orthodox  reputation  in  the 
writings  of  Dionysius '  and  Theognostus  of  Alexandria  [  then 
it  was  coloured  with  a  dark  shade  by  association  with  the 
teaching  of  Manes ;  *  next  proposed  as  a  lest  of  Orthodoxy 
at  the  Council  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata ;  z.:nd 
then  by  that  same  Council  was  condemned  as  Sabetlian. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  talked 
over  at  Nicomedia  when  Alexander  met  with  Hosius  on  his 
way  to  the  Council*  The  immediate  cause  of  its  selection 
in  the  Council  we  have  already  seen.  As  soon  as  it  was  put 
forth  a  torrent  of  invective  was  poured  out  against  it  by  the 
Aiians.  It  was,  so  they  maintained,  unscriptural,  heretical, 
materialistic  It  was  Sabellian.  It  was  Montanistic.  It 
denied  the  separate  existence  of  the  Son.^  It  implied  a 
physical  cohesion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Godhead.'  On 
the  other  hand,  Aihanasius  and  his  friends  retorted,  that  it 
was  not  more  unscriptural  than  the  dogmatic  language  of 
Arius  himself ;  that  if  not  found  in  Scripture  in  the  actual 
form  in  which  they  proposed  it,  it  was  found  at  least  in  c( 
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pound  words  and  in  roots  of  words  :  if  not  efiomtruK  (HomS- 
ousios),  at  least  ihere  were  Feriousios  and  Epiouiios ;  if  not 
ousia  itself,  ihere  was  owoan  (ousa  aei),  'always  existing.'' 
If  it  had  been  used  by  heretics,  and  been  condemned  as 
heretical,  this  had  been  in  another  sense.  It  had  been  de- 
fended by  at  least  one  Orthodox'  writer  of  former  times.  It 
was  found  in  sense,  if  not  in  words,*  both  in  Scripture  and 
in  the  Fathers.  If  the  acceptance  of  it  seemed  to  savour  of 
recent  Sabellianism,  the  rejection  of  it  seemed  to  involve 
Polytheism,  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  Paganism.' 

The  historian  Socrates,*  looking  back  on  this  and  similar 
debates  from  the  next  century,  compares  the  combatants  to 
two  armies  engaged  in  a  battle  at  night,  neither  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  other's  terms ;  each  agreeing  in  the  personal 
existence  of  the  Son,  and  acknowledging  the  Unity  of  God 
in  Three  '  Persons,'  yet  unable  to  agree  or  to  rest  in  their 
common  belief.  Nor  was  this  view  altogether  alien  from  the 
calmer  judgment  of  the  great  Alhanasius  himself.  He,  as 
Bishop  Kaye  has  well  observed,*  rarely  if  ever  uses  the  dis- 
puted word  in  his  own  statements  of  the  truth ;  he  avoids 
it  as  if  it  had  a  dangerous  sound  ;  and  also,  with  a  modera- 
tion and  an  insight  unusual  in  the  chief  of  a  theological 
party,  he  is  willing,  unlike  the  extremer  partisans  of  his 
school,  to  surrender  the  actual  word  if  it  caused  offence  to 
weaker  brethren,  and  if  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
same  sense  was  intended. 

The  course  of  many  centuries  has  taken  out  of  this 
lamousword  alike  its  heretical  associations  and  its  polemical 
bitterness.  At  the  lime,  it  indicated  the  exact  boundary, 
the  water-mark,  which  the  tide  of  controversy  had  reached. 
When  Hosius'  had  been  at  Alexandria  with  Constaniine's 
letter  of  pacification,  he  had  endeavoured  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties,  by  attacking  the  Sabeilian  as  well  as 
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the  Arian  controversialists.  Two  words  had  then  come  into 
antagonism,  of  which  one  vfas  closely  connected  with  the 
Tiucon-  *P''het  now  about  to  be  introduced— oajw  and 
ifDwny  re-  hypostasis.  These  words,  which  in  the  Greek  of 
*«.and  that  time  were  almost  identical  in  meaning,  and 
of  which  the  Latin  language  almost  used  the  one 
(sub-stantia^hypostasis)  as  ihe  translation  of  the  other  (eus:'a), 
were  just  beginning  lo  show  the  divergencies  which  afterwards 
dragged  them  lo  the  opposite  points  of  the  iheologica!  com- 
pass. When,  therefore,  the  '  Homoousion '  appeared  in  the 
Nicene  debates,  it  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
advocates  of  the  several  meanings  of  these  two  cognate  words 
to  press  on  the  Council  ihis  decision  also.  But  the  leading 
members  of  the  assembly  had  gone  as  far  as  they  couid.  If 
Athanasius  showed  in  youth  the  same  moderation  on  this 
question  that  he  afterwards  displayed  in  age,'  he  must  have 
thrown  his  weight  into  the  decision  at  which  the  Council 
amvcd,  to  allow  not  a  word  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  The 
phrase  anna  was  just  named  in  the  Creed  itself  But  the 
phrase  hypostasis  was  mentioned  only  in  allusion  to  a  con- 
demned error,  and  in  such  a  context  as  to  confound  the  two 
terms  together,  and,  so  far  as  in  the  Council  lay,  to  render 
impossible  the  antithesis  between  cusia  and  hypostasis  {sub- 
stance and  person),  which  was  made  the  basis  of  later  con- 
fessions. 

To  the  formula,  as  thus  limited,  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  was  now  to  be  obtained.  He  would  be  led  to 
acquiesce  in  the  term  Homoousion  from  the 
motives  which  had  guided  him  throughout.  He 
'''"*™""°'  saw  that  the  Creed  of  Eusebius  could  never,  in  its 
original  form,  gain  the  assent  of  the  Orthodox,  that  is,  the 
most  powerful  part  of  the  assembly.  He  trusted  that  by 
this  insertion  they  might  be  gained,  and  yet  that,  under  the 
pressiu-e  of  fear  and  favour,  the  others  might  not  be  alto- 
gether repelled.     He  tlierefore   took  the  course  the  most 
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likely  to  secure  this  result,  and  professed  himself  iJie  patron' 
and  also  the  interpreter  of  the  new  phrase.  The  various 
sections  that  gathered  round  Eusebius  of  C^Esarea  had,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  been  forced  into  dead  silence,  by  their 
own  divisions.*  But  now,  by  their  acceptance  of  the  Em- 
peror's terms  of  peace,  they,  in  their  turn,  checked  the 
vehemence  of  their  opponents  ;  and  another  silence,  no  less 
profound,  fell  on  the  chief  speakers  of  he  Orthodox  parly,* 
In  this  silence,  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  other  coun- 
sellor of  Constantine  to  come  fonvard.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  hall,  Hosius  of  Cordova*  rose  and  announced  the 
completion  of  the  Faith  or  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nicxa. 
The  actual  Creed  was  written  out*  and  read,  perhaps  in  con- 
sideration of  Hosius's  ignorance  of  Greek,  by  Hermogene% 
a  priest  or  deacon  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who  appears, 
at  least  on  this  occasion,  to  have  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
Council  In  the  copies  shown  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
the  19th  of  June  was  the  date  affixed.'  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  formally  incorporated  in  the  Creed,  in 
order  (it  was  said)  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  faith  which 
it  professed  was  the  creation  of  any  single  month  or  day.^ 
The  Cr«d  * '  ^^  belicvc  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 

of  NioM.     ■  Maker'  of  all  things  both  visible  and  invisible : 

'  And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten 
'  of  the  Father,'"  only  begotten,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  subs/ana 
'of  the  Father,  God  of  God,^^  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  begotten  not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both  things  in 
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*  heaven  and  things  in  earth — who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
'salvation  came  down'  and  was  made  flesh,*  and  was  made 
'man.*  suffered,*  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day;'  went  up 
'  into  the  heavens,  and  is  to  come  again*  to  judge  the  quick 
•and  dead.' 

■  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost* 

'  But  thoit  that  say,  "  there  was  when  He  was  not,"  and 
'  *■  be/are  He  was  begotten  He  was  not"  and  that  " He  came 
'  "  into  existence  from  what  was  not"  or  who  profess  that 
'  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a  different  "person  "  or  "  substance " 
'  {frtpav  vroaraatias  ^  oMai  *),  or  that  He  is  created,  or 
'  thangeable,  or  variable,  are  anathematised  by  the  Catholic 

In  this  'ihe  Faith  set  forth  at  Niccea,'  we  have  the 
altered  shape  in  which  the  Creed  of  Cresarea  was  established 
as  the  Creed  of  the  whole  Church.  Compared  with  the 
Oeed  of  which  it  is  a  modification,  or  with  the  later  en- 
largements of  which  mention  shall  be  made  presently,  its 
most  striking  feature  is  extreme  abruptness  of  form,  which 
well  indicates  the  desire  of  its  framers  not  to  go  a  hair's 
breadth  beyond  what  was  needed  for  the  special  occasion. 

To  the  Emperor  it  liad  been  already  exhibited  in 
private,  and  was  now  doubtless  exhibited  publicly.  Ac- 
_.  j^  cording  to  the  Egyptian  traditions,'"  the  Bishops, 
iuIcobC-  on  presenting  him  with  the  Creed,  girt  on  his  side 
the  sword  which  he  had  given  into  their  hands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Council,  saying — '  This  Christian 
'  Faith  (or  Creed)  do  thou  now  openly  profess  and  defend." 
Fabulous  as  this  story  probably  is,  yet  something  of  this 

'  •fromlh.hiawiH'  '  H«re  follow  ihe  rnddition,  from  ibfl 
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kind  may  have  occurred  as  the  basis  of  a  like  practice  in 
the  Russian  Church  when  t!ie  Czar  pronounces  the  Creed 
at  his  Coronation.  But  there  was  a  more  sulwtanlial  exem- 
plification of  the  lesson  which  the  story  no  douht  was  meant 
to  convey.  Whether  from  the  awe  which  Constantine 
entertained  for  the  persons  of  Christian  Bishops,  or  from 
his  desire  to  enforce  unanimity  in  the  Church  at  any  cost, 
he.  now  that  the  Creed  was  determined,  entirely  changed 
his  tone  respecting  the  doctrines  against  which  it  was 
levelled  With  the  rapidity  with  which  some  remarkable 
men,  even  of  high  intelligence  and  wide  views,  throw  them- 
selves from  one  state  of  mind  into  another,  seeing  only  for 
the  time  that  which  is  immediately  before  them,  and  seem- 
ing to  forget  that  they  have  ever  held  opposite  language 
or  opposite  opinions,  Constantine  not  only  received  the 
decision  of  the  Bishops '  as  a  divine  inspiration,  but  issued 
a  decree  of  banishment  against  all  who  refused  to  subscribe 
the  Creed,  denounced  Arius  and  his  disciples  as  impious, 
and  ordered  that  he  and  his  books  should  follow  the  fate 
of  the  Pagan  Porphyry  ;  that  he  and  his  school  should  be 
called  Porphyrians,  and  his  books  burned,  under  penalQf  of 
death  to  anyone  who  perused  them." 

In  the  Council  itself  the  feelings  which  the  recitation  of 
the  Creed  excited  must  have  been  various.  To  the  more 
simple  and  illiterate  of  the  assembly  it  probably  conveyed 
the  general  impression  of  a  noble  assertion  of  the  great- 
ness and  divinity  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  But  the 
more  learned  disputants  of  Alexandria  probably  fixed  their 
attention  on  the  three  debated  points,  (two  of  which  have 
since  dropped  out  of  the  Creed  altogether,)  namely,  the 
Homdousion,  the  definition  of  the  words  '  only  begotten,' 
and  the  anathema.  To  see  how  these  portions  would  be 
received  by  those  against  whom  they  were  aimed  was  now 
the  critical  question. 

As  the  Creed  of  Niceea  is  the  first  deliberate  compo- 
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on  of  Articles  of  Faith,  so  the  signatures  at  Nicaea  form 
the  first  example  of  subscription  to  such  articles.    The 

„^^  actual  subscriptions  remained  till  the  beginniiy;  of 
KTip.iora.  ihe  next  century,'  and  some  imperfect  lists  have 
been  preserved  in  various  forms.  At  the  head  of  all  these 
lists  is  Hosius  of  Cordova  :  '  So  I  believe,  as  above  written; ' 
followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  represented  by  his  two 
presbyters,  'We  have  subscribed  for  our  Bishop,  who  is 
'  the  Bishop  of  Rome.   So  he  believes  as  above  is  written.'* 

But  the  main  question  was  whether  those  who  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  adopt  the  Creed  of  Eusebius  without 
these  additions,  could  be  satisfied  to  adopt  it  with  them. 
There  was  much  hesitation.  It  is  impossible,  at  this 
distance  of  lime,  and  with  the  imperfect  accounts  of  the 
transaction,  to  judge  how  far  the  recusants  were  influenced 
by  an  attachment  to  the  positive  dogma  of  Artus,  or  how 
fai  they  were  sincerely  scandalised  by  an  expression  which 
appeared  to  them  to  savour  of  Sabellianism  or  Manicheism; 
or  again  how  far  their  reluctance  was  occasioned  by 
KTuples  of  their  own,  or  from  fear  of  oflending  their  con- 
nituents.  Eusebius  describes  in  his  own  case  what  pro- 
bably look  place  more  or  less  in  ihe  case  of  many 
•enpoMof  others.  He  took  a  day  for  consideration.*  He 
r!i!t^t"^  determined  to  consult  what  we  should  call  the 
'animus  imponeniis  ' — the  mind  of  the  im poser. 
This  was  easy  enough.  It  was  his  own  master,  the  Em- 
peror. Constantine  declared  thai  the  word,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  involved  no  such  material  unity  of  the  Persons  in 
the  Godhead  as  Eusebius  feared  might  be  deduced  from 
it-  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Csesatea  adopted 
the  test,  and  vindicated  his  adoption  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his 
diocese.  The  anathemas  against  the  dogmatic  statements 
of  Arius  presented  perhaps  a  more  serious  difficulty.  But 
here  again  Eusebius  wrote  to  his  Syrian  flock  that  there 
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was  a  sense  In  which  he  could  fairly  condemn  the  use  of 
these  expressions,  even  though  he  might  agree  in  the  truth 
which  they  had  been  intended  to  express.  They  were 
none  of  them  scriptural  terms,  and  as  such  were  (so  the 
Orthodox  party  themselves  had  justly  pointed  out)  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  those  which  Eusebius  and  his 
friends  had  brought  against  the  homSousion.  And  in  this 
view  he  was  further  fortified  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  in  two  of  the  expressions  ('there  was  when  He 
was  not,'  and  '  before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not'),  taken 
literally,  there  was  a  contradiction  with  the  doctrine  held 
even  by  Arius  himself,  '  that  the  Son  was  begotten  before 
all  worlds,  and  that  tliere  roust  have  been  a  potential  exist- 
'  ence  even  before  the  actual  creation.'  With  tliese  reason- 
ings, which  much  resembled  those  which  reconciled  the 
Jansenists  to  the  Papal  Bull  condemning  the  opinions  of 
Jansenius,  Eusebius  satisfied  himself,  and  hoped  to  satisfy 
his  excitable  congregation  in  Palestine.  Others  of  the 
same,  or  even  more  extreme  views,  including  PauUnus, 
Menophantus,  Patrophilus,  and  Narcissus,  followed  his 
example.  They  even  sprang  forward  in  eager  repudiation 
of  the  condemned  '  dogma. 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  with  the  two  other  Bithynian 
Bishops,  of  NicKa  and  of  Chalcedon,'  was  less  accommo- 
.pi^^^  dating  ;  indeed  be  had  committed  himself  more 
KtipOyn  of  deeply,  both  to  Arius  personally,  and  to  the  con- 
of  NiLO-  demnation  of  the  test  In  this  difiScully  he  con- 
sulted not  the  Emperor,  but  his  own  special 
patroness  the  Princess  Constantia,  widow  of  LJcinius,  then 
living  at  Nicomedia,  No  doubt  her  views,  though  more 
decidedly  Arian  ^  than  her  brother's,  leaned  to  the  same 
general  conclusion  of  a  wish  for  uniformity  ;  and  she  per- 
'suaded  them  to  comply,  urging  (what  it  is  said  the  Bishops 
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themselves  urged  some  years  afterwards  to  Constantine 
himselO  'hat  they  must  be  unwilling  by  their  individual 
scruples  to  protract  a  controversy  which  had  already  caused 
hkn  so  much  anxiety,  and  which,  they  feared,  might,  if 
continued,  have  the  effect  of  driving  him  back  in  disgust  to 
his  original  Paganism.' 

There  were  two  stories  circulated  in  after  times  respect- 
ing [his  signature,  which  cannot  both  be  literally  true,  but 
which  curiously  represent  the  feelings  of  the  lime.  One, 
apparently  proceeding  from  the  Orthodox  party,  described 
how,  in  later  years,  Eusebius  and  his  friends  had  bribed 
the  keeper  of  the  Imperial  archives  to  let  them  have  access 
to  the  documents  of  the  Council,  in  order  to  erase  their 
names;'  and  that  Eusebius  had  then  openly  repudiated 
the  hotniiousion,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Em[jeror  torn  off 
■  piece  of  his  dress,  and  said,  '  What  I  thus  see  divided  I 
'  will  never  believe  to  be  of  the  same  substance.'  Another 
story  proceeded  from  the  extreme  Arian  party,  savouring  of 
that  peculiar  bitterness  with  which  the  mote  eager  partisans 
of  a  failing  cause  attack  its  more  moderate  and  more  con- 
cSiating  adherents.  According  to  them,  the  advice  of 
Constantia  took  a  more  precise  form.  The  fact,  remarked 
by  Gibbon,  that  the  controversy  between  homoousion  and 
homoiousion  turned  upon  the  use  of  a  single  letter,  would 
naturally  occur  {so  it  was  said)  to  the  quick  mind  of  the 
Princess,  not  merely  as  a  mental,  but  as  a  physical  and 
literal  solution  of  the  difficulty  ;  and  accordingly  Eusebius, 
Theognis,  and  Maris  satisfied  their  consciences,  and  the 
wishes  of  their  Imperial  patron  and  patroness,  by  dexter- 
ously inserting  an  iota  into  the  text  of  the  Creed,^  and  then 
subscribing  it  without  scruple. 

They  still,  however,  refused  their  assent  to  the  anathe- 
mas, on  the  ground  already  noticed,  that  though  the  opinions 
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condemned    were  false,    they  were  not  the  opinions  held 
Bmniihmtni  ^y  Aiius,  as  thcy  knew  from  personal  knowledge 
of  Ei>ubiu>.  of  [j,g  n,3„  himself.     This  partial  assent,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  Emperor,     Against  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media  there  was,   besides,  a  personal  gnidgc,   as  having 
favoured  the  rebel  Licinius.     He  and  Theognis,  therefore, 
were  deposed  from  their  sees,  Amphion  and  Chrestus  were 
substituted  for  them,  and  the  edict  of  banishment  was 
issued.    Once  more  they  entreated  the  powerful  favour  ol 
Constantia,   or  of  her  party,  with  the  Emperor  ;  and,  on  ^ 
their  sending  to  (he  Council  a  final  submission  and  ex* 
planation  of  their  difficulties,  were  received,  and  subscribed  1 
all  the  decrees.     The  date  of  this  last  act  is  not  easy  to  I 
ascertain,  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  close  of  the   [ 
Council.' 

There  remained '  only  the  extreme  section  of  the  Arian  ] 
party — the  Bishops  Theonas  and  Secundus,  Arius  himself, 
the  deacon  Euioiua,  the  reader  Achillas,  and  the  presbyter 
Saras.     Secundus  seems  to   have  agreed   in  the  genera] 
doctrine  of  the  Creed,  but  refused  to  sign  the  anathemas. 
He  left  the  Council  after  an  indignant  remonstrance  against 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  for  his  first  subscription.     'Thou 
Bani^mcnt   '  hast  subscribed  to  escape  banishment,  but  within   I 
Wi*™-"^  '  the  year  thou  shalt  be  as  I  am.'     His  prediction    > 
jniuocii.       y^^  Qjjjy  partially  fulfilled.     The  five  companions 
were  banished  indeed,  in  pursuance  of  the  Imperial  decree, 
to  Galatia  and  lUyria.     But  in  the  rapid  turns  of  fortune  or 
of  disposition  which  seem  to  have  accompanied  the   de- 
cision of  the  Nicene  Council,  not  unlike  those  at  ihe  period  • 
of  the  English  Reformation— they  were,  before  the  close  of  I 
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[  ihe  assembly,  recalled,'  and  were  favourably  received  after 
subscription  10  the  Nicene  decrees.  So  we  are  informed 
by  Jerome,*  on  the  authority  of  old  men  still  living  in 
his  lime,  who  had  been  present  at  the  Council,  and  of  the 
authentic  acts  of  the  Council,  where  their  names  were  still 
to  be  seen. 

Arius  himself  disappeared  before  the  close  of  the  Council. 
His  book,  Thalia,  was  burnt  on  the  spot ;  and  this  example 
was  so  generally  followed,  that  it  became  a  very  rare  work. 
Sozomen  had  heard  of  it,  but  had  never  seen  it.*  Constan- 
tine,  also,  if  ihe  letter  be  really  his,  condescended  to  an 
invective  against  him,  mixed  in  almost  equal  proportions  of 
puns  on  his  name,  of  jests  on  his  personal  appearance,  of 
eager  attacks  upon  his  doctrine,  and  of  supposed  prophecies 
against  him  in  the  Sibylline  books  ;  and  his  letter  (or  docu- 
ments corresponding  to  it)  was  posted  up  in  the  different  towns 
of  the  empire-'  Yet  the  immediate  fate  of  Arius  himself  is 
involved  in  mystery.  In  the  official  letter  of  the  Council  to 
Ihe  -Alexandrian  Church,  it  is  studiously  concealed.  In  the 
traditions  of  the  remote  E^st,  he  was  believed  to  have  died 
on  the  spot  under  the  curse  of  Jacob  of  Nisibis.*  But,  in 
fact,  he  was  allowed  to  return,  to  be  received  with  Theonas 
and  Euzoius,  either  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Council, 
or  shortly  after,  with  no  further  penalty  than  a  prohibiti 
against  returning  to  Alexandria,*    A  singular  custom   in 
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Alexandria  commemorated  this  prohibition.  There  alone  in 
Christendom,  no  presbyter  was  allowed  to  preach. 

This  general  amnesty,  after  such  a  struggle,  and  after  the 
announcement  of  measures  in  appearance  so  severe,  is  to 
Th.  Am-  ^^  ascribed  to  two  causes.  The  first  is  that  fecl- 
'^'*-  ing  of  goodwill  which  I  before  ^  described  as  th* 

almost  necessary  result  of  any  general  gathering  of  men  not 
wholly  devoured  by  faction.  The  distance  between  Arius 
and  Marcellus,  on  the  two  extremes,  was  so  broken  by  the 
intervening  stages  of  opinion,  that  it  was  probably  found 
almost  impossible  to  refuse  to  one  shade  of  opinion  what 
had  been  granted  to  another.  In  this  respect  the  clemency 
of  the  Council  of  Nicaaa  stood  out  in  strong  relief  against 
the  severity  of  later  Councils,  the  savage  treatment  of  Nes- 
torius  at  Ephesus,  or  of  Huss  at  Constance  ;  and  retnained 
a  standing  protest,  to  which  S.  Jerome  could  justly  appeal, 
against  the  harsh  intolerance  of  the  Luciferians,  who,  rather 
than  receive  a  single  Bishop  tainted  with  Arianism,  would 
have  excommunicated  the  whole  Christian  world. 

But  there  was  also  another  reason  which  facilitated 
amnesty  in  the  case  of  the  Nicene  Council.  It  is  evident  that 
ThefioaiLty  both  at  the  time  and  long  afterwards  their  decidon 
Nicene  °^  'b^  orthodox  faith  was  looked  upon  as  final 
cmd.  When,  indeed, theMussultnanchroniclers'imagine 
that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  unsettled  before,  were 
settled  once  for  all  at  Nica:a,  ibis  is  an  exaggeration.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  Creed  of  Nicjea  was  meant  to  be  an  end 
of  theological  controversy,  The  '  Word  of  the  Lord,  which 
'  was  given  in  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  Nicfea,'  says 
Athanasius,  'remaineth  for  ever.'  Those  who  had  drawn  it 
up  were  emphaticoliy  thc/a/Aers  of  Nicsea.  To  it  was  ap- 
plied the  text, '  Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark  which  thy 
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fathers  have  set.''  No  addition  was  contemplated  ;  it  was 
f  itself  sufficient  to  refute  every  heresy. 

They  believed,  and  their  ireunediate  successors  believed, 
ut  they  were,  under  Conslantine,  beginning  the  final  stage 
f  the  Church's  history.  This  belief  continued,  even  alter 
'ae  growth  of  new  controversies  and  the  convention  of  new 
>>i]ncils  might  have  seemed  to  call  for  a  new  Profession 
f  Faith.  Particular  Churches  retain  their  special  Creeds. 
tut  the  Nicene  Creed  remained  the  one  public  confession. 
nMxitrtKd  '^^^  Council  of  Sardica  declared  that  it  was  amply 
tjj^™- sufficient,  and  that  no  second  Creed  should  ever 
»,  bvihe  appear.'  When  the  next  General  Council  met  in 
MUDti-  381  at  Constantinople,  although  it  had  to  con- 
'■'^  front  two  new  heresies — those  of  Apollinarius  and 
[acedonlus — it  did  not  venture  to  do  more  than  recite  the 
ffiginal  Creed  of  Nictea.  The  additions  which  now  appear 
1  that  Creed,  and  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
Fathers  of  Constantinople,  did  probably  then  make  their 
^peaiance.  But  they  were  not  drawn  up  by  that  Council. 
Thty  are  found  seven  years  before  in  the  wTJtings  of  Epi- 
dianjus;^  and  although  they  may  have  been  put  into  the 
exact  form  in  which  we  now  see  them  at  the  Council, 
perhaps  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,*  they  were  not  set  forth  as 
its  Creed,  and  are  first  called  by  that  name  when  quoted  by 
the  Imperial  officers  at  Chalcedon  in  431," 

The  divines  of  Ephesus  showed  Iheir  sense  of  the  finality 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  still  more  strongly.     After  reciting  it 
aloud  in  its  original  simple  form,  they  decreed,  as 
dioCEpbe-  if  foreseeing  the  alterations  to  which  the  growing 
""  spirit  of  controversy  might  lead,  that  henceforward 

no  one  should  'propose,  or  write,  or  compose  any  other 
'  Creed  than  that  defined  by  the  Fathers  in  the  city  of 
'  Nicsea,"  under  pain  of  deposition  from  the  clerical  office  if 
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•e  clergy,  and  of  excommunication  if  they 
Bmkenby    "icn.     It  W3S  tiot  till  the  ncxt  Council,  the  Fourth 
S°Ctal^'   General  Council,  at  Chalccdon,  that  the  original 
••o"-  exclusive  supremacy  of  the  old  Nicene  Creed  was 

impaired.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  amidst  much  remon- 
strance,' the  additions  of  Constantinople  were  formally  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  enlarged  Creed,  in  its  present  form,  was 
received,  though  not  as  superseding  the  original  Creed  of  the 
First  Council,  and  with  a  protest  against  any  further  changes. 
It  is  said  that  the  ancient  Eastern  sects,  both  Monophysite 
and  Nestorian,  still  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  no  additions 
had  up  to  this  time  been  made.  The  Creed,  as  they  recite 
it,  is  that  of  Nica»  alone.  In  the  West,  even  as  late  as 
the  seventh  century,'  it  was  retained  in  the  Church  of  Spain. 
But  the  principle  was  broken  through,  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  still  further  modifications.  The  Constantinopo- 
litan  Creed,  as  set  forth  at  Chalcedon,  gradually  rose,  from 
its  co-ordinate  position,  mio  the  place  and  name  of  the  Creed 
of  Nicaea.  The  original  Arian  controversy  was  now  so  far  in 
iha  distance,  that  the  polemical  elements  were  regarded  as 
unnecessary.  The  new  form  of  the  Creed  not  only  dropped 
some  of  the  emphatic  phrases  defining  the  term  '  begotten 
'  of  the  Father,'  but  also  abandoned  the  anathemas  against 
the  condemned  dogmas.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  expres- 
sions which  it  added  concerning  the  Incarnation  and  Passion, 
though  at  the  time  probably  intended  only  as  slight  amplifi- 
cations, contain  germs  which  in  later  ages  have  fructified  into 
vast  dogmatic  systems.  And  the  enlarged  description  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Spirit  gave  an  opening  to  the  deliberate  ad- 
dition of  the  words  '  and  the  Son '  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pro- 
cession which  rent  asunder  the  Churches  of  East  and  West 
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In  the  Western  versions  of  ihe  Creed,  besides  this  one 
important  alteration,  others  appeared  of  less  moment,  but 
not  10  be  overlooked.  '  God  of  God '  was  reinserted  from 
the  old  Nicene  Creed.     '  By  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 

*  Mary '  was  another  variation.  The  abstract  neutrality  of 
the  original  (to  Kvpiov,  to  (uionHwi-)  was  transformed  into 

*  Dominum  vivificanlem  '  in  the  Latin,  and  *  the  Lord  and 
'Giver  of*  Life 'in  the  English  version.  'Holy,' as  an  epithet 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  probably  from  inadvertence,  has  been 
omitted  in  the  English. 

Such  have  been  the  changes  of  the  most  unchangeable 
of  all  the  Creeds.  So  slight  a  check  has  even  the  solemn 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  been  able  to  place  on  the 
growth  of  controversy,  and  the  modification  of  the  work  of 
the  Council  of  Nic^a.  That  decree  has  often  been  quoted 
as  a  condemnation  of  the  numerous  confessions  of  faith 
which  have  in  later  times  been  introduced  :  the  so-called 
'Athanasian,' in  the  seventh  century;  the  Tridentine,  Lu- 
theran, Reformed,  and  Anglican  Articles  in  the  sixteenth. 
So  for  as  these  confessions  are  regarded  as  terms  of  com- 
inunion,  they  no  doubt  (as  Burnet  urged  in  the  case  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed)'  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus.  But  the  substitution  of  the  Creed  *  as  set  forth 
at  Chalcedon  for  that  set  forth  at  Nicsea,  though  a  less  im- 
portant, is  a  more  direct,  as  it  is  a  more  universal,  violation 
of  the  Ephesian  decree.  We  might,  if  we  chose,  vex  our- 
selves by  the  thought  that  every  time  we  recite  the  Creed  in 
its  present  altered  form  we  have  departed  from  the  intention 
of  the  Fathers  of  Nicxa,  and  incurred  deprivation  and  ex- 
communication at  the  hands  of  the  Fathers  of  Ephesus, 
We  might  insist  on  returning  to  the  only  Catholic  form  of 
the  Creed,  such  as  it  was  before  it  was  corrupted  at  Constan- 
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tinople,  Chalcedon,  Toledo,  and  London.  But  there  is  a 
more  religious,  as  well  as  a  more  rational  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  long  series  of  unauthorised  innovations 
Every  time  that  the  Creed  is  recited,  with  its  additions  and 
omissions,  it  conveys  to  us  the  wholesome  warning,  that  our 
faith  is  not  of  necessity  bound  up  with  the  literal  text  of 
Creeds,  or  with  the  formal  decrees  of  Councils.  It  existed 
before  the  Creed  was  drawn  uf  ;  it  is  latter  than  the  letter 
of  any  Creed  could  circumscribe.'  The  fact  that  the  whole 
Christian  world  has  altered  the  Creed  of  Nic^a,  and  broken 
the  decree  of  Ephesus,  without  ceasing  to  be  Catholic  or 
Christian,  is  a  decisive  proof  that  common  sense,  after  all, 
is  the  supreme  arbiter  and  corrective  even  of  CEcumetiical 
Councils. 


I 
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THE  PASCHAL  CONTROVERSY. 


LECTURE   V. 


THE  CONCLUSION   OF   THE  COUNCIL. 

Two  QUESTIONS  remained  for  the  decision  of  the  Council, 
now  tiearly  forgotten  ;  but  one  of  them,  at  the  time,  occu- 
pying alcnost  an  equal  share  of  attention  with  tlie  theological 
controversy  just  concluded  ;  the  other,  no  doubt,  to  those 
who  were  specially  concerned,  as  interesting  as  to  us  it  is 
tedious  and  trivial 

L  The  first  of  these,  in  importance,  if  not  in  order  of 
discussion,  was  the  question  of  Easter.  It  was  the  most 
Tin  Puch*!  ancient  controversy  in  the  Church.  It  was  the 
CMiDTTcnr.  only  one  which  had  come  down  from  the  time 
when  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communities  were  indis- 
tinguishable. It  was  the  only  one  which  grew  directly  out 
of  events  in  the  Gospel  histor)'.  Its  very  name  (the 
'  Quartodeciman,'  the  '  Fourteenth -day,'  controversy)  was 
derived,  not  front  the  Christian  or  Gentile,  but  the  Jewish, 
calendar.  The  briefest  statement  of  it  will  here  suffice. 
Was  the  Christian  Passover  (for  the  word  was  still  pre- 
served, and  by  the  introduction  of  the  German  word 
'  Easter,'  we  somewhat  lose  the  force  of  the  connection)  to 
be  celebrated  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jewish,  ihe  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Nisan  ;  or  on  the  following  Sunday? 
This  was  the  fundamental  question,  branching  out  into 
others  as  the  controversy  became  entangled  with  the  more 
elaborate  institution  of  the  Christian  fast  of  forty  days,  as 
also  with  the  astronomical  difficulBes  in  the  way  of  fixing 
its  relations  to  the  vernal  equinox.     On  one  side  were  the 
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old,  historical,  apostolical  traditions  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  I 
new,  Christian,  Catholic  spirit,  striving  to  part  company 
with  its  ancient  Jewish  birthplace  The  Eastern  Church, 
at  least  in  part,  as  was  natural,  took  the  former,  the  Western 
the  latter,  view.  At  the  lime  when  the  Council  was  con- 
vened at  Niciea,  the  Judaic  time  was  kept  by  the  Churches 
of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  and  Proconsular  Asia  ;  the 
Christian  lime  by  the  Churclies  of  the  West,  headed  by 
Rome,  and  also,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Eastern  Churches  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Pontus.  It  was  a  diversity 
of  practice  which  probably  shocked  the  Emperor's  desire 
for  uniformity  almost  as  much  as  the  diversity  of  doctrine. 
The  Church  appeared  (this  was  the  expression  of  the  time) 
'  to  go  halting  on  one  leg.'  '  '  The  sight  of  some  Churches 
'  fasting  on  the  same  day  when  others  were  rejoicing,  and 
'  of  two  Passovers  in  one  year,  was  against  the  very  idea  of 
'  Christian  unity.'  'The  celebration  of  it  on  the  same  day 
'  as  was  kept  by  the  wicked  race  that  put  the  Saviour  to 
'  death  was  an  impious  absurdity.'  The  first  of  these  reasons 
determined  that  uniformity  was  to  be  enforced.  The 
second  determined  that  the  older,  or  Jewish,  practice  must 
give  way  10  the  Christian  innovation,  1 

1.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  debate.     Pro-  J 
bably  the  combined  influence  of  the  Churches   of  Rome  1 
and  of  Egypt,  of  Hosius  and  of  Eusebius,  backed  by  the   ' 
authority  of  tlie  Emperor,  was  too  great  for  resistance;     It 
was  sometimes  said  afterwards  that  the  Council  had  made 
the  selection  of  the  day  a  matter  of  principle.     But  this 
was  not  the  case.     The  only  principle  which  had  reaUy.J 
guided  them  was,  that,  in  a  matter  of  indifference,  the  J 
minority  must  give  way  to  the  majority.'     In  one  point  the  I 
form  of  the  Decree  on  Easter  agreed  with  that  of  the'] 
The  Decret  Creed  ;  no  date  was  affixed.     In  another  point  i 
'  differed.     Whereas  the  Creed  was  prefaced  wifli 
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the  words,  '  So  believes  the  Catholic  Church,' — the  Decree 
was  prefaced  with  the  words,  which  are  also  found  in  Con- 
stantine's  letter,'  'It  has  been  determined  by  common 
consent'  (^Soft  koiv^  yvuifrg),  apparently  to  show  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  mere  outward  arrangement,  And  it  was 
probably  couched  in  this  form  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  imposing  penalties  on  those  who  were  at  lirst 
reluctant  10  give  up  their  ancient  customs.' 

The  Decree  took  more  immediate  and  undisputed 
effect  than  the  Creed.  Arianism,  as  we  hai'e  seen,  lingered 
long,  both  in  the  Empire  and  in  the  surrounding  nations. 
But  the  observance  of  Easter,  from  that  time,  was  reduced 
to  almost  complete  uniformity.  Cilicia  had  already  given 
way  before  the  Decree  was  issued.  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria  accepted  the  Decree  at  a  solemn  Council  held  at 
Anlioch  within  twenty  years.* 

Three  small  sects,*  indeed,  in  each  of  those  provinces, 
still  maintained  their  protest  against  the  innovation  of  the 
Nicene  Council  as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  almost  after  the 
fashion  ol  the  modem  Dissenters  of  Russia  j  abjuring  the 
slightest  intercourse  with  the  established  Churches  which 
had  made  the  change,  and  ascribing  the  adoption  of  the 
Nicene  Decree  10  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
fixing  the  day  to  suit  the  Emperor's  birthday,  much  as  the 
corresponding  communities  in  Russia  ascribe  the  alterations* 
against  which  they  protest,  to  the  influence  of  Peter.  Bui 
these  were  isolated  exceptions.  Through  the  rest  of  the 
Church  the  Jewish  observance  died  ouL  Whatever  subse- 
quent troubles  arose  concerning  the  observance  of  Easter 
had  no  connection  with  this  original  diversity ;  and  the 
Nicene  Council  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having  ex- 
tinguished at  least  one  bitter  controversy,  which  had  once 
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seemed  interminable,  and  of  laying  down  at  least  one  rule, 
which  is  still  observed  in  every  Church,  East  and  W< 
Protestant  and  Catholic. 

2,  Even  in  details  the  mode  of  observance  which 
prevails  was  then  first  prescribed.  Besides  the  orij 
and  more  important  question,  whether  ihc  Paschal  Feast 
should  be  observed  on  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  day, 
had  arisen  another  question,  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of 
rightly  adjusting  the  cycle  of  the  lunar  year  ;  from  which  it 
resulted  that,  even  amongst  those  who  followed  the  more 
general  Christian  practice,  E.ister  was  obsen-ed  sometimes 
twice  or  three  times,  sometimes  not  at  all.  It  was  now 
determined,  once  for  all,  that  the  Sunday  should  be  kept 
which  fell  most  nearly  after  the  full  moon  of  the  vernal 
equinoJL  For  the  facilitation  of  this  observance  two 
measures  were  taken  ;  one  of  which  is  remarkable  as  still 
guiding  the  calculations  of  Chrisiendom,  the  other  as 
having  given  rise  to  an  important  custom  long  since 
obsolete. 

What  English  child  has  not  at  odd  moments  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  his  Prayer-book  to  wonder  at  the  table  of 
Tht  laWt  ^^^  Golden  Number,  and  the  directions  for  finding 
fordiwivtr-  Easter-day?  That  table  first  originated  in  the 
mg  ucr.  (^mjj,pji.^jj3^]jg[.  Qf  f^jpjgj  .  perhaps  in  the  desire 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings 
of  his  favourite  counsellor.  When  the  task  of  adapting  the 
cycle  of  the  lunar  year  to  the  Paschal  question  was  pro- 
posed, ihe  Council  would  naturally  turn  to  the  most  learned 
of  its  members  to  accomplish  the  work.  This  was  un- 
questionably Eusebius  of  Ca^area'  He  had  paid  special 
attention  to  chronology  ;  and  his  general  knowledge  was 
such  as,  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian  Socrates,  of  itself  to 
redeem  the  assembly  from  the  charge  of  illiterate  ignorance.* 
He  had  just  been  sorely  tried  by  the  insertion  of  the  un- 
welcome Homoousion  into  the  Creed  which  he  had 
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posed  to  the  Council ;  he  was  probably  suspected  of  having 
given  but  divided  assent  to  the  Creed  as  it  now  stood.  It 
is  creditable  to  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Council, 
that  they  should  not  have  allowed  their  recent  disputes  and 
mde  theological  diflerences  to  stand  in  the  way  of  intrusting 
this  delicate  task,  as  they  must  have  thought  it,  to  the  man 
who  on  general  grounds  was  most  fitted  to  undertake  it 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  work,  and  in  tlie  course  of  it 
composed  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Pascha!  Feast,  which 
he  presented  to  his  Imperial  master,  who  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged it  as  a  gigantic,  almost  inconceivable,  enter- 
prise ; '  and  gave  orders  that,  if  possible,  it  should  be 
tratulated  into  Latin,  for  the  use  of  the  Western  Church. 

3.  Whilst  this  work  was  preparing,  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  those  whose  arithmetical  powers  were  unequal  to  the 

^.  p ,    calculation  which  it  might  involve,  the  Council 

looked  to  another  quarter  for  immediate  and 
constant  help.  If  Euscbius  of  Oesarea  was  the 
most  learned  individual  at  hand,  the  most  learned  body 
represented  at  Nicsea  was  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  the  ancient  wisdom  of  Egj'pt  still 
maintained  its  fame  even  in  Christian  theology.  By  a 
direct  succession,  the  Bishops  uf  Alexandria  had  inherited 
the  traditions  of  astronomical  science,  that  first  appear  in 
the  fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  on  the 
painted  ceilings  of  the  temples  of  Tliebes.  On  them, 
therefore,  was  imposed  the  duty '  of  determining  the  exact 
day  for  the  celebration  of  each  successive  Easter  ;  and  of 
announcing  it  for  each  following  year,  by  special  messen- 
gers sent  immediately  after  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  to  all  the 
towns  and  monasteries  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  as  well 
as  to  the  Western  Church  through  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
to  the  Syrian  Church  through  the  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

So  absolute  was  their  authority  in  this  matter,  that  even 
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though  they  were  certainly  proved  to  have  made  erroneous 
calculations  and  fixed  the  festival  wrongly,  the  Roman 
Bishop  had  no  redress,  except  by  appealing  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  entreating  him  to  admonish  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  to  use  more  caution,  and  so  to  preserve  the 
whole  Christian  Church  from  falling  into  error.  The  first 
result  of  this  arrangement  is  known  to  us  in  the  '  Festal '  or 
'  Paschal '  Letters  of  Athanasius,  who  succeeded  to  the  see 
of  Alexandria  the  year  after  the  decision  of  the  CouncQ. 
From  that  year  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  these  letters 
{preserved  to  our  day  by  the  most  romantic  series '  of 
incidents  in  the  history  of  ancient  documents)  exhibit  to  us 
the  activity  with  which,  amidst  all  his  occupations,  Athana- 
sius carried  out  the  order  which  he  had  heard,  as  a  deacon, 
enjoined  by  the  Council  on  his  aged  master  Alexander, 

The  Coptic  Church  still  looks  back  with  pride  to  the 
age  when  its  jurisdiction  was  thus  acknowledged  by  all 
Christian  sees.  Gradually  the  high  position  of  the  most 
learned  of  Churches  has  drifted  to  other  regions.  The 
Bishops  of  Rome,  who  once  received  from  the  Popes  of 
Alexandria  decrees  unalterable  even  by  the  Roman  see,  in 
their  turn  became  the  depositaries  of  science,  and  In  their 
turn  accordingly  reformed  the  calendar  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  imposed  it,  gradually,  but  successfully,  on  the 
reluctant  Churches,  even  of  the  Protestant  confessions. 
And  now  the  wave  of  learning  in  its  onward  movement  has 
left  Rome  high  and  dry,  as  it  had  left  Alexandria  before  ; 
and,  if  similar  problems  of  mixed  philosophy  and  religion 
have  again  to  be  imposed  on  the  world  by  the  most  learned 
of  its  representatives,  those  representatives  will  now  cer- 
tainly not  be  found  either  in  Italy  or  in  Egypt.* 

'  Dr.   Curelon'i   Prefnco   to    '  The       with  each  niccecding  cennuy,  wUeu  lie 
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II.  Another  question  which  the  Council  had  to  settle 
was  that  of  the  Melitian  '  schism.  '  I  have  not  leisure,'  says 
TNe  Mdi-  Gibbon,  '  to  pursue  the  obscure  controversy  which 
liiui  Schiaa.  ■  s^ems  to  have  been  misrepresented  by  the  partiality 
'  of  Athanasius,  and  the  ignorance  of  Epiphanius.'  Every- 
one who  has  looked  into  the  matter  will  feel  the  force  of 
this  remark.  But,  as  there  must  have  been  a  small  knot  of 
persons  in  the  Council  who  were  vehemently  agitated  by 
the  question,  we  must  briefly  enter  into  its  merits.'  It 
began  in  one  of  those  numerous  difficulties  belonging  to  a 
generation  which  at  the  time  of  the  Council  was  passing 
away.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  period  of  persecution 
was  a  period  of  purity  in  the  Church.  This,  unfortunately, 
must  be  taken  with  considerable  reservation.  Whilst  one 
class  of  evils  was  repressed,  another  class  was  provoked  and 
^Igravated.  In  the  Christian  world  of  the  third  century,  a 
controversy  arose  out  of  the  persecutions,  which  tended  to 
embitter  every  relation  of  life,  namely,  the  mode  of  treating 
those  who,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  had  abjured  or  com- 
promised their  faith.  No  weapon  of  polemics,  even  in  the 
Nicene  Council  itself,  was  so  pointed  as  the  chaise  or 
suspicion  of  having  '  lapsed.'  No  allies  were  so  important, 
even  in  the  support  of  abstract  theological  or  chronological 
speculations,  as  those  who  had  '  confessed '  and  suffered  for 
(he  faith.  The  Novatian,  the  Donalist,  and  finally  the 
Melitian  schisms  were  so  many  phases  of  this  excited  feel- 
ing. Melitius  was  Bishop  of  Lycopolis  (Osioot),  the  present 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt  He  had  taken  the  severer  view  of 
the  cases  of  the  lapsed,  whilst  his  episcopal  brother  of 
Alexandria,  Peter,  had  leaned  to  the  milder  side.  The 
quarrel  had  broken  out  in  prison.  Peter,  stretching  out  his 
episcopal  mantle  like  a  sail,  had  caused  his  deacon  to 
proclaim,  '  Those  who  are  for  me,  let  them  come  to  me ; 
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those  who  are  for  Melitius,  to  Melitius.'  Each  set  up  his 
ovn  Church  &nd  succession  of  Bishops.  Peter's  com- 
munion in  Alexandria  retained  the  title  of  the  Church 
'Catholic.''  Mehtius's,  in  distinction,  was  styled  the 
'  Church  of  the  Martyrs.'  His  orthodo.xy  was  undoubted, 
and  he  had  the  credit  of  having  first  called  attention  to  the 
heresy  of  Arius.  He  was  probably  one  of  those  men  who 
spend  their  lives  in  picking  holes  in  the  conduct  or  opinions 
of  their  neighbours,  and  who  have  so  keen  a  scent  for  the 
weaknesses  and  the  errors  of  others,  that  they  never  attend 
to  their  own.  He  became,  with  his  following  of  independent 
Bishops,  the  head  of  a  Nonjuring  community,  a  thorn  is 
the  side  of  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria  hardly  less  vexatious 
than  Arius  ;  and  as  years  rolled  on,  and  as  increasing 
troubles  made  strange  bedfellows,  the  Melitian  schismatics 
and  the  Arian  heretics,'  once  deadly  enemies,  became 
sworn  allies  against  their  common  enemy  Athanasius. 

This,  however,  was  still  far  in  the  distance.  The  Council 
had  to  decide  only  on  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  then 
were.  They  were  gifted  neither  with  the  divine  insight  into 
coming  events,  which  could  have  enabled  them  to  anticipate 
the  future,  nor  with  the  wicked  desire  to  push  to  their 
possible  extremities  all  the  tendencies  of  an  innocent  secL 
They  acted  according  to  what  at  the  lime  appeared  the 
dictates  of  charity  and  prudence,  and  if,  during  the  next 
thirty  years,  their  judgment  might  seem  to  have  been  a 
mistake,  by  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  total  extinction 
of  the  sect  ratified  its  real  and  permanent  wisdom.  Melitius 
was  to  retain  liis  title  and  rank  in  his  own  city,  but  not  to 
ordain.  Those  ordained  by  him  were  lo  resume  their 
functions  after  a  second  ordination,  and  to  take  their  places 
below  those  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria.    Any 
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future  ordinations  were  to  be  made  by  the  consent  of  the 
same  authority.' 

Jleliiius  and  his  party  belong  to  that  prj-ing,  meddlesome, 
intolerant  class,  who  least  of  all  men  have  a  right  to  claim 
toleration  at  the  hands  of  their  opponents  or  at  the  hands  of 
posterity.  Yet  even  characters  such  as  these  must  receive 
the  just  allowance  which  ihey  deny  to  others  ;  and  we  may 
well  admire  the  liberal  treatment  wiiich  they  received  from 
the  Council  of  NicKa.  By  what  means  It  was  brought  about 
we  know  not  But  we  cannot  err  In  supposing  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  general  temjierof  Constantine;  and  we  may 
also  conjecture  that  it  was  accelerated  by  the  general  respect 
for  the  venerable  confessor  Paphnuiius,  himseif  an  adherent 
of  ibe  Melitian  parly. 

One  person  present  must  have  been  deeply  mortified  by 
this  result  Alhanasius,  who  up  to  tliis  point  had  carried  all 
before  him,  now  saw  a  blow  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  which,  both  as  the  archdeacon  of  its 
Bishop,  and  the  champion  of  its  faith,  he  had  so  strenuously 
defended.  Afterwards,  if  not  at  the  time,  he  revenged  him- 
self by  the  taunt,*  which  we  now  know  to  be  the  reverse  of 
the  truth,  that  Melitius  had  compromised  himself  by  com- 
[diance  with  heathen  sacrifices  :  '  O  that  Melitius  had  never 
'  been  received  by  the  Church  !  By  some  means  or  other,' 
he  says,  with  an  unmistakable  bitterness,^  '  the  Melitians 
*were  received,  but  the  reason  I  need  not  tell.'  He  was 
clearly  in  a  minority  in  the  Council.  However  much  in  his 
later  life  we  may  rejoice  that  Athanasius  stood  firm  against 
ibe  world,  we  may  fairly  rejoice  that  on  this  occasion 
Athanasius  stood  alone  against  the  Church,  and  that  the 
Church  stood  and  prevailed  against  Athanasius. 

III.  The  main  grievances  of  the  Christian  world,  all  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  Church  of  Egj-pt,  had  been  reme- 
died. There  still  remained  the  correction  of  abuses  such  as 
have  ever  since  occupied,  in  name  at  least,  the  chief  atten- 
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tion  of  every  General  Council  Little  as  is  the  notice 
these  regulations  attract,  comjjared  with  the  special 
versies  which  called  the  Council  together,  they  have  a  peculiar 
interest  of  their  own.  They  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
customs  and  morab  of  the  age ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  observed  or  neglected  now,  gives  us  a  measure  of 
the  nearness  or  of  the  distance  of  our  relations  to  the 
Council. 

The  Apocryphal  Canons  of  Nicaea  (ill  forty  boo)c& 
They  are  translated  into  Arabic,  and  are  received  by  the 
j^^^  Eastern  Church  as  binding  with  the  validity  of 
eiypi^  Imperial  laws.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  collection  of 
all  the  customs  and  canons  of  the  Oriental  Church 
ascribed  to  the  Nicene  Council,  as  all  good  English  customs 
lo  Alfred.'  But  the  authentic  Canons  are  only  twenty  in 
number,  filling  only  three  or  four  pages.  There  are,  indeed, 
a  few  points  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Council  which 
are  not  contained  in  these  Canons.  Four  such  usages  are 
thus  cited  by  the  writers  of  the  next  two  generations,  namely : 
the  injunction  to  offer  the  Eucharist  fasting :  the  permission 
of  appeal  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  the  higher  'apostoli- 
cal '  sees ;  the  revision  of  the  decrees  of  former  Councils  by 
those  that  followed ;  the  prohibition  of  second  marriage  to 
the  clergy,  and  of  two  bishops  in  the  same  see.' 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  Canon  of  Scripture 
was  now  fixed.  The  Canonical  and  the  Apocryphal  booki 
Dtcision  of  '"^^^  placed  together  near  the  Holy  Table,  with  a. 
ih«  CMon     prayer  that  the  canonical  might  be  found  abovff,- 

'  and  the  others  below.*     This  was  no  doubt  a 
popular  representation.     It  is  a  mark  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Nicene,  and  indeed  of  all  the  early  Councils,  that  they  never 
ventured  to  define  the  limits  of  the  sacred  books.     But  that 
some  discussion  on  the  subject  took  place,  may  be  inferred'' 
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from  Jerome's  belief  that  the  Book  of  Judith  was  there  and 
then  recognised  as  canonical  Such  a  recognition,  or  even 
Ttit  Book  *^  belief  in  such  a  recognition,  probably  had  great 
cfjudutL  weight  in  determining  for  many  centuries  the  re- 
ception of  that  most  doubtful  of  aJl  the  Apocryphal  writings. 
Nor  has  its  reception  been  barren  of  results.  It  has  answered 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  minds  of  thoughtful  theologians 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  shades  and  degrees  of  canoni- 
dty  and  inspiration.  In  France,  its  perusal  as  a  sacred  book 
nerved  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday  to  the  assassination  of 
Marat. 

From  these  doubtful  points  we  proceed  to  the  considera. 
tion  of  the  twenty  Canons,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  history 
of  the  Council. 

They  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  four 
groups  ;— 

_j^_^^  I.  Those  which  relate  to  clerical  jurisdiction 

perioi .     bring  out,  more  forcibly  perhaps  than  any  others, 
the  inequality  of  observance  which  those  ancient 
decrees  have  received.     They  are  the  4th,  sth,  6ih,  7th,  15th, 
1 6th,  and  18th. 

The  fifth  Canon  breathes  an  air  of  antc-Nicene  simplicity. 
It  is  intended  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  tyranny  of  individual 
TV  fifth  Bishops,  to  guard  against  the  unjust  exclusion  of 
Savincia?"  anyone  from  the  Church  through  the  party  spirit 
Cndndii.  (^lAovoKi'a),  or  the  narrow-mindedness  (/lutpot/o^w), 
or  the  personal  dislike  (dtiBta),  of  the  Bishop  of  any  particular 
diocese.  To  remedy  this,  all  questions  of  excommunication 
arc  to  be  discussed  in  Provincial  Councils  to  be  held  twice 
a  year,  once  in  the  autumn,  once  before  Easter,  in  order 
that  the  offerings  at  the  Easter  communion  might  be  made 
with  good  consciences  and  good  will  towards  each  other. 
The  whole  of  this  machinery  has  necessarily  passed  away.* 


>  EpiR.  El 
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But  the  Decree  renders  a  striking  testimony  lo  the 

nhich  the  rights  of  individuals  were  guarded,  and  to  ihc 

belief  in  the  ancient  Evangelical  doctrine  of  forbearance  and 

forgiveness. 

The  fourth  Canon  is  still  observed  through  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom.  It  enjoined  that,  at  the  consecration 
('ordination,'  as  it  was  then  termed)  of  a  Bishop, 
Canon.  On  no  Icss  than  three  Bishops  should  be  concerned,  as 
tionof  representing  the  absent  Bishops  of  the  province^ 
"'"''^  who  might  be  detained  by  pressing  business  or  the 
length  of  the  journey.  On  the  observance  of  this  Canon  in 
the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  of  Canterbury,  on 
its  neglect  in  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Petersen  of 
Upsala,  depends  the  different  degree  of  validity  and  regula- 
rity which  is  attached  by  scrupulous  churchmen  to  the  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Church  of  Sweden. 

The  6lh,  7th,  15th,  and  i8th  Canons,  could  we  but  look 
under  their  surface,  each  probably  represents  a  fierce  debate, 
in  which  we  almost  seem  to  sec  the  very  combatants  engaged. 
The  two  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Council  were  Alexander 
of  Alexandria,  and  Eustathius  of  Antioch.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  former  had  been  assailed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Melitiu& 
It  was  this,  probably,  which  led  to  the  sixth  Canon,  confii 

ing  to  him  and  to  his  brother  Metropolitans 
Cinon. ,  On  ever  ancient  privileges  they  had  possessed  over  the 
icfoof'Me.  Bishops  in  their  respective  provinces.  In  this 
uopoiiuni.  Qjj^Qn  ^yg  ggg  (he  (iret  germ  of  the  yet  undevel- 
oped Patriarchates  of  the  East ;  and  in  the  one  precedent 
selected  for  such  a  jurisdiction,  we  see  the  organisation 
already  formed  of  what  was  to  become  the  Patriarchate  of 
the  West  'This,'  the  Council  says,  'is  to  be  laid  down 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  parallel  ease  of  the  Biskop  tif 
Ronu. ' 
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In  later  times,  and  especially  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
this  decree  was  made  the  ground  of  exalting  the  primacy  of 
the  Roman  see  above  that  of  Constantinople,  which  of  course 
had  not  been  mentioned  at  NicsexL  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  cautious,  deliberate,  perhaps  compromising, 
spirit  of  the  Nicene  Council  that  the  settlement  of  the  juris- 
diction refers  to  no  grounds,  historical  or  doctrinal,  for  its 
decision,  but  simply  appeals  to  established  usages  in  words 
which  have  since  become'  almost  proverbial,  '  Let  ancient 
'  customs  prevail,'  (ra  apx<ua  iStj  KpartiTui). 

This  confirmation,    of  long  prestige,  limited  as   it  was, 

naturally  led  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  another  see,  which 

was  itself  soon  to  aspire  to  an  equality  with  the  others,  but 

now  only  sought  a  humble  recognition  of  its  former  grandeur. 

.  „     The  seventh  Canon  ran  thus,  and  it  discloses  a 

Scvinih  C«-  7,        ,  .  ,  „ 

DDBt  Rri»-  slight  passage  at  arms  between  Eusebius  of  Cassarea 
Mitmind  and  Macarius  of  j^Ua  Capltolina,  not  yet  'Jeru- 
'*'™'  salem:' — 'As  custom  and  ancient  tradition  have 
'obtained  that  the  bishop  of  -^.lia  should  be  honoured,  let 
'him  bear  his  proper  honour,'— so  far  Macarius  gained  his 
point, — but  (and  here  wc  cannot  mistake  the  intervention  of 
his  superior,  the  Metropolitan  of  Csesarea,)  '  always  saving 
the  rights  of  the  Metropolitan.'  So  closely  was  the  eccle- 
siastical organisation  framed  on  the  arrangements  of  the 
Empire,  that  even  the  parent  Church  of  Christendom  could 
not  take  precedence,  even  in  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  merely 
secular  seat  of  the  Roman  government  It  was  the  same 
spirit  which  guided  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  selection 
of  the  Norman  fortresses,  rather  than  the  Saxon  sanctuaries, 
as  the  sees  of  the  bishoprics  of  England.  But  in  this  case 
we  catch  the  relation  of  the  sees  of  Ciesarea  and  Jerusalem 
on  the  very  edge  of  their  turn.  Before  another  ten  years, 
MWa  Capitolina  had  not  only  become  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  discovered,  and  Macarius  was 
more  than  compensated  for  any  concessions  he  may  have 
made  to  Eusebius  at  Nica^ ;  and  by  the  next  century  hii 
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see  had  become  a  patriarchate,  while  Gesarea  remained 
inferior  bishopric. 

The  fifteenth  Canon  struck  at  a  custom  which  prevailed, 
as  it  would  seem,  largely  even  at  that  early  time,  and  which, 
FLfiMnth  in  spite  of  this  Canon,  was  contiHued,  and  probably 
Swibo  of°"  *'!'  continue  as  long  as  the  Church  itself.  It  pro- 
Tmuiiiion.  hibits  absolutely  the  translation  of  any  Bishop, 
Presbyter,  or  Deacon,  from  one  city  to  another.  There 
were  at  least  two  high  personages  in  the  Council,  who  must 
have  winced  under  this  decree,  the  orthodox  Euslathius  of 
Antioch'  and  the  heterodox  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  But 
they  would  have  had  their  revenge  if  they  could  have  seen 
how  soon  the  decree  would  have  spent  its  force,  Eusebius 
himself,  who  had  subscribed  this  very  decree,  was  translated 
a  few  years  afterwards  from  Nicomedia  to  Constantinople,' 
and  it  was  thought  so  heroic  a  vinue  in  Eusebius  of  Coesarea 
to  have  declined  a  translation  to  the  see  of  Antioch,  that 
Constantine  decbred  him  in  consequence  tit  to  be  a  Bishop, 
not  of  a  single  city,  but  of  the  wliole  world.*  By  the  close 
of  the  century  it  was  set  aside  as  if  it  had  never  existed,  and 
there  is  probably  no  Church  in  Europe  in  which  tlie  con- 
venience or  the  ambition  of  men  has  not  proved  too  strong 
for  its  adoption.  If  the  translation  of  Bishops  has  now  be- 
come the  exception,  yet  the  translation,  the  promotion,  of 
Presbyters  and  Deacons  from  place  to  place,  has  been  so 
common  as  to  escape  all  notice. 

The  eighteenth  Canon,  on  the  other  hand,  touches  an 
evit  which  has  vanished  and  hardly  left  a  trace  behind 
Fjghieenih  L^ler  ages  have  been  accustomed  to  the  domination 
Canon,  uf  Popes,  Bishops,  Presbyters.  But  the  Church  of 
the  Niccne  age  was  vexed  with  the  peculiar  presumption 
of  the  order  of  Deacons.  Being  usually  the  confidential 
attendants  of  the  Bishops,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
their  place  among   the    Presbyters,    and   of  receiving  the 
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Eucharist  even  before  the  Bishops  themselves.  This  the 
^^^^^j_^^  Council  of  Nicaea  strongly  reproves,  and  glances 
of  iha  pewR  at  Certain  places  and  cities  where  the  reproof  was 
specially  needed.  One  young  Deacon,  we  know, 
there  was  present  in  the  Council,  whose  prominent  activity 
on  this  occasion  provoked  the  envy  of  many  of  his  superiors. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  local  allusion  specialty  was  not  to 
Alexandria,  but  Rome.  The  Bishop  Sylvester,  as  we  have 
seen,  »as  absent.  But  his  two  Presbyters,  Victor  and  Vin- 
centius,  were  present  We  learn  from  Jerome  how  the  Roman 
Deacons  took  especial  advantage  of  their  master's  dignity  to 
lord  it  over  the  Roman  Presbyters,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
suppose  that  the  two  aggrieved  Presbyters  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  what  in  the  Bishop's  presence  would  have 
been  unnecessary  or  inexpedient 

7,  One  regulation  alone,  the  twentieth  Canon,  related  to 
worship:  that  which  enjoins  that  on  every  Sunday,  and  in 
_  .  .  daiiy  worship  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  the 
ckhbi.  Fro-  devotions  of  the  people  shall  be  performed  siand- 
k'nteibgon  ing.  Kneeling  is  forbidden.  The  almost  universal 
^"^i'"-  violation  of  Ibis  Canon  in  Western  Churches,  at 
the  present  day,  illustrates  our  remoteness  from  the  time  and 
country  of  the  Nicene  Fathers.  To  pray  standing  was,  in 
public  worship,  believed  to  have  been  an  apostolical  usage. 
It  is  still  the  universal  practice  in  the  Eastern  Church,  not 
only  on  Sundays,  but  week-days.  But  in  the  West  kneeling 
has  gradually  taken  its  place  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land, and  at  times  the  Lutherans  of  Germany,  are  probably 
the  only  Occidental  Christians  who  now  observe  the  one 
only  rubric'  laid  down  for  Christian  worship  by  the  First 
(Ecumenical  Council 

3.  The  Canons  which  relate  to  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  clergy  naturally  carry  us  back  to  evils  long  extinct. 
But  they  are  all  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  prudence  and 
moderation  j  namely,  the  ist,  ind,  3rd,  and  17th. 

'  Riifinui(i.  6)oimuil. 
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The  ist  is  aimed  s^inst  acts'  of  excessive  asceticism, 
which  had  led  to  scandalous  consequences.  The  and  re- 
strains the  rapid  transition  of  converts  from  heathenism  to 
baptism,  and  from  baptism  to  ordination.  The  17th,  with 
the  strong  feeling  of  those  times  against  usur)%  forbids  the 
TJiB  ih:rd  clef's/  'o  niake  money  by  exorbitant  interest  The 
c»non,  pn-  3rd  Canon  guarded  against  the  scandals  which 
wirouni!"  might  arise  from  the  ancient  practice  of  the  intimate 
companionship  of  the  clergy  with  religious  ladies.' 
'No  Bishop,  no  Presbyter,  no  Deacon,  no  one 
'holding  any  clerical  office,  is  to  have  with  him  a  woman  of 
'this  kind,  unless  it  be  his  mother,  sister,  or  aunt,  or  such 
'persons  as  are  entirely  beyond  suspicioa'  But  connected 
with  this  decree  was  an  abortive  attempt,  which  discloses 
to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the  Council.  A 
proposition  was  made,  enjoining  that  all  married  clergy 
(according  to  one  report,  including  even  sub-deacons)  were 
to  separate  from  their  wives.  It  was  in  substance  the  same 
measure  that  was  afterwards  proposed  and  carried  in  the 
Spanish  Council  of  Illiberis,  and  it  is  therefore  not  impro- 
bable that  it  was  brought  forward  on  this  occasion  by  the 
great  Hosius.  It  was  also,  we  are  told,  supported  by  Eusta- 
thius  of  Antioch,*  But  every  distinguished  member  of  the 
Council  in  turn  seems  to  have  met  with  a  rebuff  The 
PrcMsi  Qf  opposition  came  from  a  most  uneiqiected  quarter. 
•^nwcktC-  trom  amongst  the  Egyptian  Bishops  stepped  out 
oJciiibasy.  j^to  their  midst,  looking  out  of  his  one  remaining 
eye,  and  halting  on  his  paralysed  leg,  the  old  hermit-confessor, 
Paphnutius  or  Paphnute.  With  a  roar  of  indignation  rather 
than  with  a  speech,'  he  broke  into  the  debate :— '  Lay  not 
'  this  heavy  yoke  on  the  clergy.  "  Marriage  is  honourable  in 
'  "all,  and  the  bed  undefiled."  By  exaggerated  strictness 
'you  will  do  the  Church  more  harm  than  good.     All  cannot 


'  S«  Binghun.  li 
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'bear  such  an  ascetic  rule.  The  wives  themselves  will  suffer 
'  from  it  Marriage  itself  is  continence.  It  is  enough  for  a 
'man  to  be  kept  from  marriage  after  he  has  been  ordained, 
'according  to  the  ancient'  custom;  .but  do  not  separate  him 
'from  the  wift  whom  once  for  all  he  married  when  he  was 
'  stiU  a  layman.'  His  speech  produced  a  profound  sensation.* 
His  own  austere  life  of  unblemished  celibacy  gave  force  to 
every  word  that  he  uttered  ;  he  showed  that  rare  excellence 
of  appreciating  difficuities  which  he  himself  did  not  feel,  and 
of  honouring  a  state  of  life  which  was  not  his  own.  He  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church, 
which  still,  according  to  the  rule  which  he  proposed,  allows 
and  now  almost  enjoins  marriage  on  all  its  clergy  before 
ordination,  without  permitting  it  afterwards.^  The  Latin 
Church  has  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  but,  owing 
to  Paphnute's  victory,  must  have  been  conscious  from  the 
first  that  it  was  acting  in  defiance  of  the  well-known  inten- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  Nica^i.  The  story  has  been  denied, 
and  explained  away.  Even  the  candid  French  layman  who 
has  last  written  the  account  of  the  Council  throws  it  into  an 
appendix.*  As  early  as  the  fifth  century  it  is  omitted  in  the 
one  Latin  historian  of  these  events.  But  its  authenticity  is 
beyond  dispute  ;^  and  even  in  the  \Vest  the  wise  Egyptian 
hermit  has  not  been  forgotten.  An  aged  Cardinal,  at  the 
Council  of  Basle*  (though,  unfortunately,  with  less  success 
than  Paphnu  tius),  expressed  himself  so  nearly  in  the  same  way 
that  we  can  hardly  help  supposing  a  reminiscence  of  this 
incident  Yet  later,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  Hooper, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  tried  before  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Winchester,    Durham,    Llandaif,  and   Chichester,   and   the 

•  JinHS  of  Nisibit  &  hit  StraaiM       ijc 
■nKSuine)  look  th.  Hune  vit».  Sam.  •  Bioglic,  il.  430. 

uriH.  •.«.)■].    <KoiiIh,  UpuK.  i.  (dj.}  '  Foi   the  •rpintnH    ■guniC    Ihl 

•  It  w»»  u  Egypli»  iraditmn  ihst        genuintnen  of  the  «ory,  and  B  candid 
■fwdoCRC  n«  ctrrieiJ  u  far  at  related        anil  complere  rdutatioQ  of  them,  lev 
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question  of  the  marriage  of  priests  was  discussed,  '  My 
'Chancellor  and  many  with  him  cried  out  that  Master 
'  Hooper  had  never  read  the  Councils.  "  Yes,  my  Lord," 
'  quoth  Hooper,  "  and  my  Lord  of  Chichester,  to-day,  know- 
'  "  eth  that  the  great  Council  of  Nice,  by  the  means  of  one 
'  "  Paphnutius,  decreed  that  no  minister  should  be  separated 
'  "from  his  wife,"  But  such  clamour  and  cries  were  used, 
'  that  the  Council  of  Nice  was  not  seen.' ' 

4,  The  remaining  decrees  for  the  most  part  sprang  from 
the  same  agitations  as  those  which  had  produced  the  Me- 
c^^  of  litian  schism.  They  were  the  settlements  of  cases 
tonsdmce.  ^f  conscience  which  arose  in  dealing  with  those 
who  had  given  way  in  the  recent  persecutions.  They  remind 
us  that  we  are  still  on  the  border  land  between  the  perse- 
cuted and  the  established  age  of  the  Church.  They  steer 
for  the  most  part  the  same  middle  course,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Mclitians.  On  the  one  hand,  the  offenders  are  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  clerical  office,  yet  gently  admitted  to 
communioa  On  the  other  hand,  the  austere  Puritan  or 
Novatian  sectaries,  who,  like  the  Melitians,  had  separated 
from  the  Church  rather  than  communicate  with  their  fallen, 
brethren,  are  allowed  to  re-enter  the  Church  with  re-on 
tion,  or  even  to  retain  their  orders  in  remote  cities 
villages.  __ 

In  this  decree  we  can  dimly  discern  two  characters  of  the 
^.  Council  on  opposite  sides.     One  is  Acesius,'  who 

was  then  a  Bishop  of  the  Novatians,  and  who 
would  doubtless  defend  the  interests  of  his  sect  The  other  is 
H  ,;„,  Hypatius  of  Gangra.  He  was  probably  a  vehement 
Df  Gaiigra.  opponent  of  the  Novatians  ;  for,  many  years  after- 
wards, he  was  attacked  by  a  gang  of  Novatian  ruffians,  in  a 
jiass  near  Gangra,  and  pelted  and  stoned  to  death,*  The 
incident  is  curious,  as  showing  the  savage  character  of  the 
sect     But,  on  this  occasion,  the  modified  reception  of  the 
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l^ovatians  by  the  Council  may  be  considered  as  its  final  act 
of  toleration.  As  ex'ery  rule  admits  of  an  excep- 
tion, so  even  the  general  amnesty  of  the  Council 
(in  the  19th  Canon)  excepted  from  the  general  favour  the 
small  sect  of  the  disciples  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  '  Synodus 
'  Nicsena,'  says  Jerome,  in  his  argument  against  the  Luci- 
ferians,'  '  omnes  hKreticos  suscepit  practer  Pauli  Samosateni 
'  discipulos.' 

The  Council  had  now  completed  its  labours.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Arian  and  the  Paschal  controversies  was  em- 
oaid*!  m-  '^"'^'^'^  '''  ^  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Churches 
[«»»iiiifin»(  generally.  The  settlement  of  the  Melitian  con- 
'  troversy  was  expressed  in  a  letter  of  the  Council 
to  the  Church  of  Eg>pt.  The  Creed  and  the  twenty  Canons 
were  written  in  a  volume,  and  again  subscribed  by  all  the 
Bishops.  Some  singular  legends  adorn  this  stage  of  the 
Ltgeaiot  procccdings.  It  was  believed  in  later  times 'that 
^^J^"*  two  of  the  318  Bishops,  Chr}'santhus  and  Myso- 
"«•  nius,  who  had  entirely  concurred  in  the  views  of  the 

Council,  had  died  before  the  close  of  its  sessions,  and  been 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Nicjca.  When  the  day  for  the  final 
subscription  arrived,  the  Bishops  look  the  volume  to  the 
grave  of  the  two  dead  men,  addressed  them,  as  Mussulmans 
still  address  their  dead  saints,  and  solemnly  conjured  them, 
that,  if  DOW  in  the  clearness  of  the  Divine  Presence  they  still 
approved,  they  would  come  and  sign  with  their  brethren  the 
decrees  of  the  Faith.  They  then  sealed  the  volume,  and  laid 
it  on  the  tomb,  leaving  blank  spaces  for  the  signatures, 
watched  in  prayer  all  night,  and  returned  in  the  morning, 
when,  on  breaking  the  seal,  tiiey  found  the  two  subscrip- 
tions, 'We,  Chrysanthus  and  Mysonius,  fully  concurring  with 
'  the  first  Holy  and  CEcumenical  Synod,  although  removed 
'  from  earth,  have  signed  the  volume  with  our  own  hands.' 
A  bolder  attempt  to  give  a  supernatural  sanction  to  the  de- 
crees was  retained   in  another   story,'  preserved    in  the  J 

'  c  ifi.  ■  Niceph.  H.  E.  viii.  ij.  ■  Spial.  Solaia.  i. 
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Alexandrian  Church,  as  derived  from  the  courtiers  of  the 
Palace.  'When  the  Bishops  took  their  places  on  their 
LtBuidor  '  thrones,  they  were  318  ;  when  they  rose  up  to  be 
l,K^?S"he  'calledover.itappeared  that  they  were  319;  sothat 
Holy  spirii.  1  [[jgy  never  could  make  the  number  come  right,  and 
'  whenever  they  approached  the  last  of  the  series,  he  im- 
'  mediately  turned  into  the  likeness  of  his  next  neighbour.' 
This  truly  Oriental  legend  expresses,  in  a  daring  iigure,  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  belief  of  the  next  generation  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Holy  Spirii  had  been  present  to  guide  their 
dehbe  rat  ions  aright. 

We  return  to  the  actual  history.  The  Emperor  had  now 
accomplished  his  wish.  The  three  controversies  had  been 
extinguished.  The  Christian  world,  as  he  hoped,  had  been 
reduced  to  peace  and  uniformity.  The  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  accession  was  come  round.  The  asth  of  July, 
celebrated  throughout  the  Empire  with  games  and  festivities, 
was  appointed  by  him  for  a  solemn  banquet  to  the  assembled 
Bishops.  Not  one  was  missing.  The  sight  exceeded  all 
expectation.  The  Imperial  guards,  who  had  not  entered  the 
chamber  where  the  Council  had  been  assembled,  were  now 
drawn  up  round  the  vestibule  of  the  Palace  with  their  swords 
drawn.  The  Bishops,  many  of  whom  had  only  seen  the 
bare  steel  of  the  Roman  swords  in  the  hands  of  their  exe- 
cutioners and  torturers,  might  well  have  started  at  the 
sight  Eusebius  thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  us  that  they 
passed  through  the  midst  of  them  without  any  signs  of  fear, 
and  reached  the  room  prepared  for  their  reception,  appa- 
rently the  same  as  that  in  which  they  had  met  for  debate. 
Instead  of  the  seats  and  benches,  couches  or  chairs  or  mat- 
tings '  were  placed  along  each  side  ;  and  in  the  midst  was  a 
table  for  the  Emperor,  with  a  favoured  few.  '  It  might  have 
'  seemed,'  says  Eusebius,  who  no  doubt  was  one  of  these, 
'  the  likeness  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ — the  fancy  of  a. 
'  dream,  rather  than  a  waking  reality.'    The  Emperor  him- 
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self  presided,  and,  as  the  Cease  went  on,  called  to  him  one 
Bishop  afier  another,  and  loaded  each  vith  gifts,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  deserts.  Three  are  specially  named,  as  marked 
Commmda-  ''^'  '''"'^  peculiar  honour.  James  of  Nisibis  (so  ran 
iJonofjwM.  the  Eastern  tale*)  saw  angels  standing  round  the 
Emperor,  and  underneath  his  purple*  robe  dis- 
covered a  sackcloth  garment  Constantine,  in  return,  saw 
angeb  ministering  to  James,  placed  his  seat  above  the  other 
Bishops,  and  said  ;  '  I'here  are  three  pillars  of  the  world) 
'  Antony  in  Egj-pt,  Nicolas  of  Myra,  James  in  Assyria.'  The 
two  other  incidents  are  as  certainly  historical  as  this  is 
Honour  of  legendary.  Paphnutius  was  lodged  in  the  Palace. 
PiphnuoHi,  'pijg  Emperor  had  often  sent  for  him  to  hear  his 
stories  of  the  persecution  ;  and  now  it  was  remarked  how 
he  threw  his  arms  round  the  old  man,  and  put  his  lips  to 
his  eyeless  socket,  as  if  to  suck  out  with  his  reverential  kiss 
the  blessing  which,  as  it  were,  lurked  in  the  sacred  cavity,* 
and  stroke  down  whh  his  Imperial  touch^the  frightful  wound; 
how  he  pressed  his  legs  and  arms  and  royal  purple  to  the 
paralysed  limbs,  and  put  his  own  eyeball  into  the  socket 
Aw!u>.  ih>  Acesius,  the  Novatian,  too,  had  come  at  Con- 
Notitao.  stantine's  special  request  ;  in  the  hope,  no  doubt, 
that  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  Council  would  soften  hia 
prejudices  against  the  Established  Church  of  the  Empire. 
It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this  banquet  that  the 
dialogue  took  place  which  was  reported  to  the  historian 
Socrates  by  tiie  ej-e-wiiness  Auxano.  '  Well,'  said  the  Em- 
peror, '  do  you  agree  with  the  Creed  and  the  settlement  of 
'  the  Paschal  question  ? '  '  There  is  nothing  new,  your 
'  Majesty,'  repUed  Acesius,  '  in  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 
■  for  it  is  thus  that  from  the  beginning,  and  from  the  apos- 
'  tolical  times,  I  have  received  both  the  definition  of  the 
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'  faith,  and  the  time  of  the  Paschal  FeasL'  '  Why,  then,' 
said  the  Emperor,  'do  you  still  remain  separate  from  the 
'  communion  of  the  Church  ? '  The  old  dissenter  could  not 
part  with  his  grievatice  ;  he  entrenched  himself  within  his  un- 
failing argument  ;  he  poured  forth  an  animated  description 
of  the  doings  in  the  Decian  persecution,  and  of  the  strict- 
ness of  primitive  times,  which  the  Church  had  surrendered. 
'  None,'  he  said,  '  who  after  baptism  have  sinned  the  sin, 
'  which  the  Divine  Scriptures  call  the  sin  unto  death,  have  a 
'  right  to  partake  in  the  Divine  mysteries.  They  ought  to 
'  be  moved  to  perpetual  repentance.  The  priests  have  no 
■  power  to  forgive  them  ;  only  God,  who  alone  has  the  right 
'to  pardon  sins.'  So  spoke  the  true  ancestor  of  the  Puritans 
of  all  ages,— the  true  mouthpiece  of  thai  narrow  spirit, 
which  thinks  itself  entitled  to  pronounce  on  the  sins  which 
can  never  be  forgiven;  which  makes  a  show  of  charity  in 
delivering  over  its  adversaries  to  what  are  called,  as  if  in 
bitter  irony,  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  The  Em- 
peror, for  once,  was  not  overawed.  His  natural  common 
sense  came  to  the  rescue.  He  rephed,  with  that  shon  dry 
humour  which  stamps  the  saying  as  authentic  :  '  Ho  I  ho  ! 
'  Acesius  ;  plant  a  ladder,  and  climb  up  into  heaven  by 
'  yourself ' 

These  are  the  last  actual  words  which  we  have  from  the 
Emperor  on  this  solemn  occasion,  so  characteristic,  so  ftill 
of  instruction  for  the  Puritans  and  sectarians  of  all  times, 
that  we  might  well  take  leave  of  him  with  those  words 
F«™*i!ad-'^"  his  Sips,  But  quite  in  accordance  with  their 
dnaioTihe  general  spirit  is  the  farewell  speech,  of  which  the 
substance  only  has  been  preserved  to  us,  made  by 
him  to  the  assembled  Bishops,  on  one  of  the  days  immedi- 
ately before  their  departure.  As  they  stood  in  his  presence, 
he  renewed,  with  the  additional  experience  which  the  last 
month  had  afforded,  his  exhortations  to  mutual  peace.  '  Let 
'  them  avoid  their  bitter  party  strifes  [here,  no  doubt,  he 
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*  looked  at  the  deputation  from  Alexandria]  ;  let  them  not 
'  envy  anyone  distinguished  amongst  the  Bishops  for  wisdom 
'  [here  he  would  glance  alternately  at  the  detractors  of  Hosius 
'  and  of  his  own  Eusebius]  ;  but  regard  the  merit  of  every 

*  single  individual  as  common  property     Let  not  those  who 

•  were  superior  look  down  on  their  inferiors  [here  a  look  at 
'  Acesius].  God  only  could  judge  who  were  really  superior. 
'  Perfection  was  rare  everywhere,  and  therefore  all  allowance 
'  must  be  made  for  the  weaker  brethren  [here  a  glance  of 
'  commendation  to  Paphnutius] ;  slight  matters  must  be 
'  forgiven  ;  huRian  infirmities  allowed  for  ;  concord  prized 
'  above  all  else.  Factions  only  caused  the  enemies  of  the 
'  faith  to  blaspheme.  In  all  ways  unbelievers  must  be  saved, 
'  It  was  not  everj'one  who  would  be  converted  by  learning 
■  and  reasoning  (here  he  may  have  turned  to  Spyridion  and 

•  the  philosopher].  Some  join  us  from  desire  of  mainten- 
'  ance  [this  he  said  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  principle 
'  which  he  was  won!  to  commend]  ;  some  for  preferment ; 
'  some  for  presents ;  nothing  is  so  rare  as  a  real  lover  of 
'  truth.  We  must  be  tike  physicians,  and  accommodate  our 
'  medicines  to  the  diseases,  our  teaching  to  the  different 
•minds  of  all."  Finally,  he  begged  their  earnest  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  himself ;  and  dismissed  them  on  their  journey  to 
their  several  homes  with  letters  to  all  the  provinces  through 
vhich  they  passed,  with  the  injunction  to  celebrate  his 
own  twentieth  year  by  liberal  support  10  the  returning  pre- 
lates. He  also  ordered  that  in  every  city  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  widows  and 
nuns,  and  other  sacred  ministers.  This  endowment  lasted, 
though  in  a  diminished  amount,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.' 

Another  decree  ordered  that  corn  should  be  exported  to 
those  countries  where  it  was  rare,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
sacramental  elements.     This  led  afterwards  to  violent  rc- 
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criminations  between  the  Ari^ns  and  Athanasius,  as  the  head 
of  the  great  corn-country  of  Egypt' 

Before  the  end  of  August,  Nicxa  was  restored  to  its  fonnei 
state,  but  the  fame  of  the  Council  still  lingered  on  the  spot 
It  was  said  that  they  had  met  for  the  last  time  in  a  building 
in  the  centre  of  the  town— probably  the  same  as  that  which 
had  received  them  on  their  first  arrival— to  ptay  for  their 
own  safe  retunij  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  city.  Tradition 
pointed  out  a  spring,  which  was  believed  to  have  sprung  up 
in  consequence  in  the  centre  of  the  apse.'  When  the  Arians 
held  a  synod  at  Nice  in  Thrace,  it  was  m  the  hope  that  under 
the  common  name  of  the  Nicene  Creed  their  own  views 
might  receive  a  better  reception.*  When  the  Fourth  Gen- 
eral Council  was  summoned,  it  had  been  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cian's  first  wish  to  have  it,  not  at  Chalcedon,  but  within  the 
sacred  walls  of  Nicaea.  The  last  Council  which  has  been 
acknowledged  as  cecumenical  both  by  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Church  received  no  doubt  additional  weight  from  its 
being  held  at  Nica;a,  the  scene  of  the  first  and  greatest  of 
them  alL  It  was  supposed  to  have  given  the  city  impreg- 
nable strength  when  attacked  by  the  Persians.  When  a  pri- 
soner was  taken  who  came  from  Nicoa,  it  ivas  a  security  for 
his  being  well  treated  by  his  captors.* 

The  prelates  returned,  as  they  went,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Some,  it  is  said,'  were  specially  commissioned  to 
D*p»Biire  oT  "^"7  the  decrees  of  the  Council  to  the  different 
thB  fliJiqps.  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  only  reception  of 
which  any  detailed  mention  is  preserved,  is  that  in  the 
j[jj^^  ^  Armenian  Church.  Aristaces  is  said  to  have  met 
"•^Dc™.  his  father  Gregory  and  King  Tiridates  at  Velasa- 
bata,  and  delivered  to  them  the  Nicene  Canons.'    To  these 
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Gr^oiy  added  a  few  rules,  and  then  retired  into  a  moun- 
tain cave,  and  never  appeared  again,  leaving  the  diocese  to 
Aristaces.     The  h>inii  of  praise  said  to  have  been  used  on 
occasion  of  this  event  is  still  preserved  in  the  Armenian 
Church  :'  'We  glorify  Himwhovas  before  all  ages,  adoring 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  one  only  Divinity  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  through  ages 
of  ages.     Amen.' 

The  day  celebrated  in  the  different  Churches  as  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Council  was  probably  that  on  which  these 
decrees  and  letters  were  published. 

Two  legends,  characteristic  of  the  Churches  of  the  East 
and  West,  mark  the  interest  which  each  attached  to  the 
J  ^  reception  of  these  decrees.  \Vhen  they  arrived  at 
anti!  Rome,  so  runs  the  Latin  story,  Sylvester  convened, 
Syi.  with  Constantine's  consent,  another  Council  of 
277  Bishops,  in  which  the  Nicene  decrees  were 
enforced  by  the  Pope's  authority,  and  in  which  a  number  of 
minute  regulations  were  inserted,  descending  even  to  the 
material  of  which  the  dress  of  Roman  deacons  was  to  be 
made.'  It  is  one  of  the  fables  by  which  the  Roman  Church 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  precedent  for  its  authority 
over  Councils,  as  the  like  fables  of  the  Donation  of  Con- 
■tantine,  and  the  false  Decretals,  were  intended  to  establish 
hs  authority  over  princes  and  kingdoms.  Like  all  auch 
iables  it  recoils  on  its  framers.  The  best  proof  that  no  such 
authority  existed  is  the  necessity  of  so  manifest  a  fiction  to 
supply  the  place  of  facts. 

The  Eastern  legend  is  far  more  pleasing,  and  may 
j^^gi  possibly  have  some  slight  foundation  of  truth. 
'  """vS"'  ^^''^■'c  'li^  Bishops  finally  left  Nictea,  Constantine, 
_  Bynn-      it  was  said,  announced  that  he  had  one  favour  to 
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Btshop  of  that  city,  whom  he  called  his  father ;  and  to  bless 
by  their  presence  the  new  city  which  he  was  about  to  found.' 
They  came  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  they  met  both  the  Emperor 
and  the  Bishop  of  the  future  capital  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  Emperor  then  adjured  the  aged  prelate  to  name  his 
successor.  Metrophanes  replied,  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
that  a  week  since  it  had  been  intimated  to  him  in  a  dicara, 
how  ten  days  from  that  time  his  end  would  come,  and  he 
accordingly  named  Alexander  of  Byzantium  his  successor, 
and  the  boy  Paul '  to  be  the  successor  of  Alexander.  Then 
turning  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  :  '  V'ou,  too,  my  brother,' 
he  said,  'shall  have  a  good  successor.'  And,  taking  the 
young  deacon  Athanasius  by  the  hand  :  *  Behold,'  said  he, 
'  the  noble  champion  of  Christ !  Many  conflicts  will  he 
'  sustain,  in  company  not  only  with  my  successor  Alexander, 
'  but  even  with  my  next  successor  Paul.'  With  these  words 
he  laid  his  pall  on  the  Holy  Table  for  Alexander  to  talce  ; 
and  in  seven  days  afterwards,  on  the  4th  of  June,  expired  in 
his  117th  year.*  Such,  according  to  the  Byzantine  tradition, 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  next  two  great  events  of  Eastern 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  Foundation  of  the  City  and  Church 
of  Constantinc,  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Pontificate 
of  Athanasius. 

So  ended  the  Council  of  Nictea.  There  remain  some 
general  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  this  detailed  account 
of  its  history. 

I.  Fragmentary  as  the  narrative  has  been,  every  one 
must  have  observed  how  various  are  the  incidents  that  it 

.     ,  embraces.     Every  party  has  had  its  turn  :  every 

Divmily  of  ,  ,  ,  ,  ■ 

inodcnit  in    one,  as  the  story  has  gone  on,  must  have  heard 
something,  I  trust,  congenial  to  his  own  predilec- 
tions; something  also,  I  trust,  which  has  been  distasteful 
This  is  as  it  should  be.     This  it  is  which  makes  us  sure 
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that  vie  are  reading,  not  a  mere  conventional  legend,  but  a 
real  chapter  of  human  life  ;  grave  and  gay,  high  motives  and 
low,  wise  sayings  and  foolish.  This  also  makes  us  feel  that 
■we  are  still  far  back  in  the  first  ages  of  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  elements  of  thought  and  feeling  which  at 
Ephesus,  at  Chalcedon,  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  at 
Horence,  or  at  Trent,  are  narrowed  into  a  single  channel,  or 
excluded  altogether,  are  here  all  blended  in  one  mixed 
stream.  Every  Church  feels  that  it  has  some  standing -place 
in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Nicsa.  In  this,  the  highest 
sense,  the  Council  was  truly  CEcumenical. 

a.  It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  powerful  influence 
exercised  over  the  results  of  the  Council  by  personal  cha- 
EifertDfin  ''•^'^'^''  Take  away  Constantine,  Athanasius,  Eu- 
dividuUhi.  sebius  of  CEsarea,  Hosius,  Paphnutius, — and  how 
materially  its  conclusions  would  have  varied  1  It 
is  a  truth  enforced  upon  us  both  by  history  and  experience, 
yet  often  put  aside  by  theological  speculations  in  former  days, 
and  by  philosophical  speculations  in  the  present 

3,  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  contrasting 
the  later  apocryphal  representations  of  the  Council  with  the 
earlier  ones.  We  have  now  seen  what  the  con- 
trasts are.  Tlie  profusion  of  miraculous  portents, 
fanciful  legends,  and  rhetorical  exaggerations  in 
the  later  versions,  sets  off  the  simplicity  and  the  vividness 
of  the  old  accounts.  The  claims  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  later  Roman  annals, 
have  no  place  in  the  true  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
Council.  In  the  descriptions  of  Eusebius  and  Athanasius, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  an  old  man  kept  away  by  illness, 
who  would  have  had  a  iiigh,  perhaps  the  highest,  place,  as 
Bishop  of  the  capital  city,  if  he  had  been  there.  This  is  all. 
The  later  additions  represent  the  Council  as  convened  by 
him,  its  decrees  as  confirmed  by  him,  and  a  separate  Council 
as  convoked  by  him  at  Rome  to  receive  them.  By  the 
difference  between  the  two  statements,  we  can  judge  of  the 
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difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  sTstems.  ^ani, 
in  the  earlier  accounts,  the  heathen  philosophers  are  attracted 
by  curiosity ;  in  the  later,  they  are  hired  by  the  Arians  :  in 
the  earlier,  the  mutual  complaints  are  made  by  the  Orthodox 
Bishops  ;  in  the  later,  they  are  made  by  the  Arians.  By  the 
difference  between  the  two  account,  wc  can  judge  of  the 
growth  of  theological  calumny. 

4.  Finally,  let  mc  briefly  touch  on  the  settlement  of  the 
general  controversies  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Coiincit's 
Sctiiimcni  convention.  They  may  have  seemed,  perhaps,  a 
i^ctti'ii'iv  wearisome  study,  but  they  still  leave  solid  lessons 
itmttaa.  ^nd  truths  behind.  '  Old  religious  factions,'  says 
Burke,  'are  volcanoes  burnt  out :  on  the  lava  and  ashes 
'  and  squalid  scoriae  of  extinct  eruptions,  grow  the  peaceful 
'olive,  the  cheering  vine,  and  the  sustaining  com.'  Most 
true  is  this  in  the  present  instance.  The  Eastern  Creed  of 
Nicsea,  indeed,  as  comiwred  with  that  of  the  Western 
Church,  commonly  called  the  Apostles',  is  a  controversial 
and  elaborate  composition  ;  and  we  may  justly  rejoice  that 
it  is  the  Apostles'  Creed,  rather  than  the  Nicene,  which  has 
been  chosen  by  the  English  Church  as  its  one  lest  of 
membership  and  communion.  But  as  compared  with 
almost  all  subsequent  Creeds,— as  compared  even  with  the 
Creed  (so  called)  of  Constantinople;'  still  more,  as  com- 
pared with  the  precise  definitions  of  Ephesus  and  Cbal- 
cedon  ;  still  more,  as  compared  with  Ihe  Creed  (so  called) 
of  Athanasius  ;  still  more,  as  compared  with  the  modem 
confessions  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches, — 
the  Nicene  Creed  is  simple,  moderate,  and  comprehensive. 
Nicent  Only  one  technical  word  is  incorporated  in  itB 
w^''»gain«  language  ;  other  words  relating  to  the  subtle  con- 
dogmiiiisHi.  [roversies  of  the  age — '  Perichoresis,'  '  Probole,' 
'Theotocos,'  even  'Hypostasis'  (except  in  a  phrase  which 
it  condemns) — have  no  more  place  in  it  than  if  they  had 
never  existed.      The   anathemas,    indeed,    represent    the 
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s  of  the  time,  and  as  such  have  long  been  discarded. 

iBul  even  Ihey  might  fairly  be  taken,   as   Eusebius  and 

Constantine   took   ihem,  as  protests  against  the  excessive 

definitions   of  the  opposite  party,  against  the  exaggerated 

inferences  drawn  by  Arius  and  his  followers  from  figures 

and  metaphors,  which,  in  relation  to  the  invisible  world, 

■  be  pressed  literally  without  extreme  danger  to 

I  the  cause  of  truth  and  faith-     The  late  Bishop  Kaye  con- 

f  jidercd  the    distinction    drawn  at   the   Council    between 

I  iVthanasians  and  Arians  to  be  'the  greatest  misfortune  which 

'  e\-er  befell  the  Christian'  Church.'     But,  as  has'  been 

L  ireil  observed,  a  would  have  been  a  greater  misfortune  had 

1  the  Council  given  an  Arian  definition,  or  had  it  defined 

I  further  than  it  did     In  hardly  any  subsequent  age  of  the 

I  Church  should  we  have   fared  so  well.      To  Calvin  the 

I  very  pathos  and  solemnity  of  the  Creed  seemed  but  as  a 

[  dull  repetition.     For  komoouuos  he  would  have  substituted 

the  not  less  dogmatic  and  more  barbarous  word,  aulolheos. 

The  decree  of  Ephesus,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  any 

new  Creed,'  well  expresses  the  sense  which  the  Church  of 

that  age  entertained  of  the  growing  dangers  of  theological 

dispuution.    That  decree  was  afterwards  set  aside  in  the 

letter  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  in  the  spirit  by 

many   subsequent  acts  of  the   Church.     But   the   decree 

itself  remains  as  a  venerable  and  sure  indication  of  the 

mind  of  Eastern,  if  not  of  Catholic,  Christendom  ;  and  the 

original  Creed  of  Nicsea,  though  almost  overlaid  by  the 

Confessions   of  later  ages,   yet  sliU,   even   in  its  altered 

form,  may  be  regarded  as  the  standing  bulwark  and  protest 

I  of  the  Church  against  an  excessive  spirit  of  dogmatism. 

But  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  has  been  also 
I  justly  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  Luther, 
L  with  the  felicity  of  expression  which  so  often  distinguished 

.(  Tnilh,'  by  ihe    Rev.        ■preiiiion  of  Scriplure,"  'Euajri  add 
f  Ouiln  Wodehoiue.  p,  ij.  ■  Review!:,'  p.  4111. 

'tVercHoc  Jowell,  'Oo  ihe  Inter.  '  See  Leclu™  IV. 
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his  short  sayings,  described  the  Homiiousion  as  a  propug- 
nndoTOr-  naculuitt  fidd,  not  the  faith  itself;  not  the  actual 
ihodo.y.  citadel,  but  its  outpost  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  word  was  regarded  by  Atha- 
nasius  himself.'  He  and  those  who  acted  with  him_were 
eager  to  make  a  stand  somewhere  against  the  infringement 
of  the  received  ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature  ;  and  the  truth, 
of  which  tills  particular  form  was  an  expression,  and  round 
which  this  special  controversy  raged,  was  held  by  them  to 
be  the  central  truth  of  Christianity.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  so  grave  a  question  as  the  proportion  of  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  'the  analogy  of  faith.'  First,  and 
above  all,  stand  those  great  moral  doctrines  of  ihe  Gospel 
to  which  the  highest  place  has  been  assigned  beyond 
dispute  in  the  Gospel  itself.  But,  next  after  these,  ecclesi- 
astical history  leaches  us  that  the  most  vital,  the  most 
comprehensive,  the  most  fruitful,  has  been,  and  is  still, — 
not  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  or  the  authority  of  its 
several  books,  not  the  power  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Church, 
not  the  Sacraments,  not  Original  Sin,  rot  Predestination, 
not  Justification,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation* 
And  it  is  a  pregnant  fact  that  this  doctrine,  and  none  of 
those  just  named,  which  have  each  in  its  turn  been  by 
different  sections  of  the  Church  regarded  as  the  pivots  of 
theological  controversy,  was  the  one  which  exclusively  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Fathers  of  Nicjea, 
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LECTURE  VI. 

THE  EMPEROR  CONSTANTINE. 


The    authorities   for   the  Life  of   Constantine   are  as 
bllowa  : — 


1.  Lactanlius.     (De  Mort.  Persec.)  A.D.  250— 33a 

2.  Eusebius.    A.D.  264 — 34<x 

a.  Life  of  Constamine. 

b.  Panegyric  on  Consiantine. 

c.  Constanlinc's  Address. 

3.  The  Letters  and  Treatises  of  Athanasius.   a.d.  296 — 

373- 

4.  Eumenius.     (Panegyric  at  Treves.)  A.D.  31a 

5.  Naiarius.     ;Panegyric  at  Rome.)  a,d.  311. 

6.  Julian.     (Cicsars.)  A.D.  331—363. 

7.  Eutropius.     A.D.  350? 

8.  Aurelius  Viclor.     (Epitome.)  a.d.  370  ? 

9.  Zosimus.    A-D.  430? 

IL  Modem.     Of  these  may  be  mentioned  specially : 

1.  (Gemian.)    '  The  Life  of  Constantine  the  Great,'  by 

Manso.    (1B17.) 

2,  (French.)    '  The  Church  and  the  Empire,'  by  Albert, 

Prince  de  Broglie  ;  of  which  the  Life  of  Constan. 
tine  is  the  most  remarkable  portion. 


In  describing  the  Council  of  Nicaa,  I  spoke  of  two  cele- 
brated   men,    each  a  pillar  of  the    Eastern    Church,  each 
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claiming  also  a  place  in  general  ecclesiastical  histoiy.  One 
was  the  Emperor  Constantine,  the  other  was  the  Arch- 
deacon Aihanasius, 

The  Emperor  Constantine  is  one  of  the  few  to  whona 
has  been  awarded  the  name  of  '  Great'  Though  this  was 
Hisioriciii  desen'cd  rather  by  what  he  did,  than  by  what  he 
rwiiion  of  was  ; — though  he  was  great,  not  among  the  first 
characters  of  the  world,  but  among  ihe  second ; 
great  like  Philip,  not  like  Alexander ;  great  like  Augustus, 
not  like  Cajsar  ;  great  with  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne 
or  Elizabeth,  not  with  the  genius  or  passion  of  Cromwell  or 
of  Luther  ; — yet  this  gives  us  a  stronger  sense  of  what  the 
position  was  which  could  of  itself  confer  such  undoubted 
grandeur  on  a  character  less  than  the  highest.  '  It  is  one 
'  of  the  most  tragical  facts  of  all  history,'  says  Mr.  Milt, 
'  that  Constantine,  rather  than  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the 
'  first  Christian  Emperor.  It  is  a  bitter  thought  how  diffe- 
'  rent  the  Christianity  of  the  world  might  have  been,  had  it 
'  been  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  empire  under  the 
'  auspices  of  Marcus  ,\urelius,  instead  of  those  of  Con- 
'  stantine.' '  The  whole  hisiory  of  the  fourth  century 
should  be  read  in  the  light  of  that  sad  reflection,  because  it 
serves  both  to  hold  up  to  us  the  idea!  of  what  the  Christian 
Church  and  Christian  theology  might  have  been,  and  to 
remind  us  of  what,  under  the  existing  conditions,  it  must 
have  been,  and  actually  was. 

But  although  Constantine  was  not  Marcus  Aurelius, 
nor  S,  Louis,  nor  Gusta%'us  Adolphus,  yet  there  is  a  pro- 
,  found  interest  in  his  imperfect  complex  character, 
iiu»io(ic»i  which  renders  it  pecuUarly  interesting  as  a  subject 
of  theological  study.  Over  its  virtues  and  vices 
the  Pagans  and  Christians  quarrelled  during  his  lifetime. 
'  You  may  believe  safely,'  sa)'s  the  candid  Fleury,  '  what- 
'  ever  Eusebius  the  Bishop  has  said  in  his  blame,  or 
'  Zosimus  the  heathen  in  his  praise.'    The  Orthodox  and 

'  EiuyoD  Libcnr,  p.  jS. 
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the  heretics  have  each  claimed  him  ;  and  a  great  writer '  in 
our  own  time,  though  in  one  of  his  least  remarkable  works, 
gone  so  far  as  to  avow  that  the  services  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  Church  ought  to  have  closed  the  door 
against  all  censures  of  his  character,  had  not  his  patronage 
of  heresy  restored  to  us  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech.  In 
the  estimate  of  his  character  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
have  each  a  stake.  The  Eastern  Church,  regarding  him 
as  especially  her  onii,  has  canonised  htm  as  a  saint,  '  equal 
to  the  Apostles.'  The  Latin,  at  least  the  modem  Latin, 
Church  prides  itself  on  superior  discernment.  Yet  she  also 
has,  35  we  shall  see,  a  dark  corner  in  the  story  of  Con- 
stanline  ;  and,  if  the  Eastern  Church  were  to  recriminate,* 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  parallel  blots  in  the 
founder  of  Western  (as  Constantine  was  of  Eastern)  Chris- 
tendom— the  'beatified,'  though  not  'canonised,'  Charle- 
ntafne. 

Nor  is  his  life  without  a  special  connection  with  the 
history  of  our  own  Church.  To  EngUsh  students  I  cannot 
.  forbear  recalling  that  he  was,  if  not  our  fellow- 
■iih/mie;-  countryman  by  birth,  yet  unquestionably  pro- 
loryrf  Eag-  claimed  Emperor  in  ihe  Prsetorium  at  York.  He 
probably  never  visited  our  shores  again.  Yet  the 
remembrance  of  that  early  connection  long  continued.  It 
shaped  itself  into  the  legend  of  his  British  birth,  of  which, 
within  the  walls  of  York,  the  scene  is  still  shoBTi.  His 
father's  tomb  was  pointed  out  in  York  till  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries.  His  mother's  name  lives  still  in  the 
numerous  British  churches  dedicated  to  her.  London  Wall 
was  ascribed  to  him.  One  argument  pleaded  by  the  English 
ecclesiastics  for  precedents  in  the  Council  of  Constance 
and  Basle  was  that  Constantine  had  been  a  born  English- 
man. 

I  have  already  described  him  as  he  appeared  in  the 
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Coun'^il  of  Nicsea.  Handsome,  tall,  sCoui,  broad-shouldered, 
His  perwMi  he  was  a  high  specimen  of  one  of  the  coarse 
■ppcuance.  military  chiefs  of  the  declining  Empire.  VVhen 
Eusebius  first  saw  him,'  as  a  young  man,  en  a  journey 
through  Palestine  before  his  accession,  all  were  struck  by 
the  sturdy  health  and  I'igour  of  his  frame  ;  and  Eusebius 
perpetually  recurs  to  it,  and  maintains  that  it  lasted  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  his  later  days  his  red  complexion  and 
somewhat  bloated  appearance '  gave  countenance  to  the 
belief  that  he  had  been  affected  with  leprosy.  His  eye 
was  remarkable  for  a  brightness,'  almost  a  glare,  which 
reminded  his  courtiers  of  thai  of  a  lion.  He  had  a  con- 
temptuous habit  of  throwing  back*  his  head,  which,  by 
bringing  out  the  full  proportions  of  his  thick  neck,  procured 
for  him  tlie  nickname  *  of  Trachala.  His  voice  was  re- 
markable for  its  gentleness  and  softness.*  In  dress  and 
outward  demeanour  the  military  commander  was  almost  lost 
in  the  vanity  and  affectation  of  Oriental  splendour.  The 
spear  ^  of  the  soldier  was  almost  always  in  his  hand,  and  on 
his  head  he  always  wore  a  small  helmet.  But  the  helmet 
was  studded  with  jewels,  and  it  was  bound  round  with  the 
Oriental  diadem,  which  he,*  first  of  the  Emperors,  made  a 
practice  of  wearing  on  all  occasions.  His  robe  was  re- 
marked for  its  unusual  magnificence.  It  was  always  of  the 
Imperial  purple  or  scarlet,  and  was  made  of  silk,  richly 
embroidered  with  pearls  and  flowers  worked  in  gold.'  He 
was  especblly  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  hair,'"  ultimately 
adopting  wigs  of  false  hair  "  of  various  colours,  and  in  such 
profusion  as  to  make  a  marked  feature  on  his  coins."  First 
of  the  Emperors,  since  Hadrian,  he  wore  a  short  beard. 
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He  was  not  a  great  man,  but  he  was  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  man.  Calculating  and  shrewd  as  he  was,  yet  his 
Biicha-  worldly  views  were  penetrated  bya  vein  of  religious 
>«•"■  sentiment,  almost  of  Oriental  superstition.    He  had 

a  wide  new  of  his  difficult  position  as  the  ruler  of  a  divided 
Empire  and  divided  Church.  He  had  a  short  dry  humour 
which  stamps  his  sayings  with  an  unmistakable  authenticity, 
and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  cynical  contempt  of  man- 
kind '  which  he  is  said  to  have  combined,  by  a  curious  yet 
not  uncommon  union,  with  an  inordinate  love  of  praise.  He 
had  a  presence  of  mind  which  was  never  thrown  off  its  guard. 
He  had  the  capacity  of  throwing  himself,  with  almost  fanatical 
energy,  into  whatever  cause  came  before  him  for  the  moment 
One  instance,  at  least,  he  showed  of  consummate  foresight 
and  genius. 

We  have  seen  from  his  dress,  and  we  see  also  from  his 
language^  that  he  was  not  without  the  wretched  affectation 
which  disfigured  the  demeanour  of  the  later  Emperors,* 
Against  one  great  old  Roman  vice,  that  of  voracious  glut- 
tony, he  struggled,  but  struggled  in  vain.'  The  Christian 
accounts  all  speak  of  his  continence.  Julian  alone  insinuates 
the  contrary.*     It  was  only  as  despotic  power  and  Eastern 

ners  made  inroads  into  the  original  seif-control  of  his 
character  that  he  was  betrayed  into  that  disregard  of  human 
life,  in  his  nearest  and  dearest  relationships,  which,  from  the 
same  causes,  darkened  the  declining  years  of  the  Grecian 
Alexander  and  the  English  Henry. 

It  will  be  my  object  in  the  following  Lecture  to  trace 
this  character  through  three  epochs  of  his  ecclesiastical  life  : 
as  the  first  Christian  Emperor ;  as  the  first  example  of  the 
intervention  of  a  sovereign  power  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Church  ;  and  as  occupying  peculiar  relations  towards 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches.  These  aspects  are  in 
fact  more  or  less  represented  by  the  three  periods  of  his 

'  Em.  Liud.  ConU.  c,  s ;  Aurelim  •  Julian.  Om  jij.  jjj. 
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reign,  according  lo  a  somewhat  severe  proverb  which  spoke 
of  him  as  excellent  for  the  first  ten  years,  as  a  robber  for  the 
next  twelve,  as  a  spendthrift  for  the  last  ten.' 

L  Every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  must  pause  for 
a  moment  before  the  conversion  of  Constaniine.  No  con- 
Hit  cdii<«-  version  of  such  magnitude  had  occurred  since  the 
*!»"■  ''(Sit.  apostolic  age.  None  such  occurred  again  till  the 
'"^  baptism  of  the  several  founders  of  the  Teutonic 

and  Sclavonic  kingdoms. 

Like  all  such  events,  it  had  its  peculiar  preparations,  and 
took  its  peculiar  colouring  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  the  character  of  the  man.  He  had  the  remem- 
brance of  his  father  Con stantius— just  such  a  'devout' 
believer  in  Divine  Providence  as  we  find  so  common  in  the 
Roman  army  several  generations  earlier,  in  the  many  good 
centurions  of  the  New  Testament  He  had  a  lively  re- 
collection of  the  Christian  arguments  used  before  Diocletian. 
His  rival  Maxentius  was  a  fierce  fanatical  Pagan,  armed  with 
magical  arts,  as  was  supposed,  against  which  any  counter 
supernatural  influences  were  much  to  be  cherished-  He 
was  approaching  Rome  for  the  first  time,  and  was  filled  with 
the  awe  which  that  greatest  of  earthly  cities  inspired  in  all 
who  named  its  name,  or  came  within  its  influence.  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  at  length  the  story  which  Eusebius  gives 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Emperor  himself.  That  he  was  in 
prayer  on  his  march  ; — that  'about  noon,  as  the  day  was 
'  declining,'  *  a  flaming  cross  appeared  in  the  sky  with  the 
words  '  In  this  conquer ' ; — that  in  the  night  which  followed 
he  saw  in  a  dream  the  figure  of  Christ  bearing  a  standard, 
such  as  in  Christian  pictures  is  represented  in  the  Descent 
to  the  departed  spirits  ;— that  on  consultation  with  Christian 
clergy  in  the  camp  he  adopted  this  sacred  banner  instead 
of  the  Roman  eagles,  and  professed  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  Christian  faith.      This  differs  materially  from  the  several 
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■aanatives  of  the  Christian  Lactantitis,  the  Pagan  Nazartus, 
A.iL3».       ^^^  '^^  Aiian  Philostorgius.      Yet  those  stories 

. .  {the  former  speaking  of  a  dream  in  which  the 
monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ  was  ordered  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  shields  of  the  soldiers,  the  latter  of 
•"flaming  armies  in  the  sky)  point  to  some  fact  of  the  same 
Jtind  :  and  it  is  not  often  in  ancient  history  that  we  have  a 
watemenl  so  immediately  at  first  hand,  as  this  of  Euscbius 
from  Constantine.  That  the  Emperor  attested  it  on  oath, 
«s  the  historian  tells  us,  is  indeed  no  additional  guarantee 
for  the  Emperor's  veracity  ;  because,  like  princes  professing 
piety  in  modern  times,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  adding  an  oath  '  to  almost  every  asseveration. 
But  this  very  circumstance  is  an  additional  guarantee  for  the 
veracity  of  Eusebius  in  his  version  cf  the  story.  And  further, 
that  some  such  change,  effected  by  some  such  means,  took 
place  at  this  crisis,  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  fact  of  Con- 
ttanCine's  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith  immediately  after- 
wards, but  by  the  specific  introduction  of  the  standard  of 
the  cross  into  the  army,  in  great  measure,  though  not  entirely, 
agreeing  with  the  indications  in  the  narrative. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  appearance  was  seen  by  others 
besides  Constantine  himself,  it  may  well  have  been  some 
Buch  natural  phenomenon  as  is  known  by  the  name  of  a 
'parhelion,'  which  in  an  afternoon  sky  not  unfrequently 
assumes  almost  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  impression  pro- 
duced may  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
which  appeared  in  November,  1848,  and  which  was  inter- 
preted in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  according  to  the 
feeling  uppermost  at  the  moment,  much  as  we  may  imagine 
that  any  like  appearance  would  be  by  the  army  of  Constan- 
tine. In  France,  it  was  regarded  as  forming  the  letters 
L.N.,  in  prospect  of  the  Presidential  election  then  impend- 
ing. In  Oporto,  it  was  regarded  as  the  fire  descending 
from  on  high  to  visit  the  crimes  of  a  profligate  city.     In 
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Rome,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  t 

Rossi  gone  up  to   heaven  to  cry  for  vengeance 

If  we  suppose,  on  the  oilier  hand,  that  it  was  an  appear- 
ance to  Constantine  alone,  there  is  nothing  more  surprising 
than  in  the  vision  which  effected  the  conversion  of  Colonel 
Gardner,  and  which  was  related  by  himself  to  Dr,  Doddridge, 
as  that  of  Constantine  to  Eusebius.'  The  conversion  of 
Colonel  Gardner  was  doubtless  more  complete,  and  his  con- 
victions more  profound  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  Constantine's 
character  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
He  was  far  from  being  the  mere  worldly  prince  of  a  worldly 
age.  Not  he  only,  but  his  whole  family,  were  swayed  by  a 
strong  religious  sentiment,  bursting  out  in  different  channels, 
— in  the  pilgrimages  of  Helena,  in  the  Arianism  of  Con-  ■ 
stantia  and  Constantius,  in  the  Paganism  of  Julian, — but  in  ■ 
all  sincerely,  as  far  as  it  went.  To  Constantine  himself^  I 
dreams,  visions,  and  revelations  were  matters,  as  he  and  his  " 
friends  supposed,  of  constant  recurrence.  His  knowledge  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Maximin  against  his  life,  of  the  approach 
of  the  army  of  Licinius  ;  the  conception  of  the  statue  repre- 
senting a  dragon  overthrown,  before  his  palace  ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  the  dedication  of  Constanti- 
nople, are  all  ascribed  bv  Eusebius  to  direct  intimations  from 
heaven.^  He  was  a  prophet  to  those  around  him,  no  less 
than  a  sovereign.  We  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  story  of 
such  a  vision  in  the  life  of  Cromwell,  neither  ought  we  to  be 
in  tlie  life  of  Constantine,  even  were  the  issues  whidi  hung 
upon  it  less  momentous  than  they  really  were. 
ThrBafiie  The  victory  of  the  MiSvian  Bridge  is  one  of 
vian  Gridgif,  the  few  battles  that  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  , 
jt  J.' "''*'"'  Church  no  less  than  of  the  world.  It  was  not  J 
without  cause  that  in  the  results  of  the  engagemenl^  ul 
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well  as  in  its  details  of  the  entangtement  of  men  and  horses 
in  the  eddies  of  the  Tiber,  Christians  should  have  been 
leminded  '  of  the  great  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
when  '  the  horse  and  his  rider  were  thrown  into  the 
•sea,'  and  Israel  came  out  free  from  ihe  bondage  of  tlie 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  It  was  the  first  fulfilment,  as  it  seemed, 
of  the  motto  which  Constantine  had  seen  in  his  vision — 
quer  ;  and  from  this  and  his  subsequent  victories,  which 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  over  his  several  rivals,  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Conqueror,  which,  both  in  its  Latin  and 
Greek  form  {Victor,  Niceies),  passed  almost  into  a  proper 
naoie,  and  is  held  up  as  the  omen  of  his  career  by  his 
Christian  eulogists.  This  victory  ended  the  age  of  perse- 
cutions, and  ended  also  the  primitive  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  A  Roman  legend  represents  the  seven -branched 
candlestick  of  Jerusalem  to  have  been  lost  on  that  day  in  the 
waves  of  the  Tiber.  On  that  day,  too,  was  lost  the  simpler, 
luder  form  of  the  Christianity  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
From  that  day  onwards,  the  z8lh  of  October,  in  the  year 
312,  began  the  gradual  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  by 
those  measures,  some  questionable,  some  admirable,  which 
invest  the  career  of  Constantine  with  peculiar  significance. 

The  triumphal  arch  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  was 
erected  as  a  trophy  of  the  Battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  is  a 
Ambi  I  s^'^'^i'ifi  monument,  not  only  of  the  decay  of  art 
■  Qnof  which  had  already  made  itself  felt,  but  of  the 
hesitation  of  the  new  Emperor  between  the  two 
religions.  The  dubious  inscription  on  its  front  well  marks 
the  moment  of  transition.  '  Instinctu  Divinitatis  et  mentis 
magnitudine '  are  the  two  causes  to  which  the  senate  ascribes 
tiie  victory.  '  Divinitas,'  or  Providence,  is  the  word  *  under 
which,  in  his  public  acts,  he  veils  his  passage  from  Paganism 
•  to  Christianity.  His  statues,  in  like  manner,  halted  between 
die  two  opinions.  That  erected  at  Rome  held  in  its  hand 
the  Emperor's  well-known  spear,  but  the  spear  bore  the  form 

Eu.  v.  C.  i.  38.  ■  This  a  well  broughi  oui  by  Broglit,  i,  iji-ajj. 
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of  a  cioss.  That  at  Constantinople  was  in  the  image  of  his 
ancient  patron  deity  Apollo ;  but  the  glory  of  the  sun- 
beams was  composed  of  the  emblems  of  the  Cnici- 
■"'"  fixion,  and  underneath  Its  ftetwere  buried  in  strange 
juxtaposition  a  fragment  of  the  '  True  Cross '  and  the  ancient 
Palladium  of  Rome.  His  coins  bore  on  the  one  side  the 
letters  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  on  the  other  the  figure  of  the 
Sun-god,  and  the  inscription  '  Sol  invictus,'  as  if  he  could  not 
bear  to  relinquish  the  patronage  of  the  bright  luminary  which 
represented  to  him,  as  to  Augustus  and  to  Julian,'  his  own 
guardian  deity. 

The  same  tenacious  adherence  to  the  ancient  God  of 
light  has  left  its  trace,  even  to  our  own  time,  on  one  of  the 
most  sacred  and  universal  of  Christian  institutions.  The 
retention  of  the  old  Pagan  name  of '  D/es  Solis'  or  '  Sunday,' 
for  the  weekly  Christian  festival,  is,  in  great  measure,  owing 
to  the  union  of  Pagan  and  Christian  sentiment  with  which 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  recommended  by  Constantine 
to  his  subjects  Pagan  and  Christian  alike,  as  the  '  venerable 
'  day  of  the  Sun.'  His  decree,  regulating  its  observance,  has 
been  justly  called  *  '  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Lord's 
'day.'  It  was  his  mode  of  harmonising  the  disconUnt 
religions  of  the  Empire  under  one  common  institution. 

Tiiese  ambiguities,  though  in  part  the  growth  of  Con- 
stantine's  own  peculiarities,  lose  much  of  their  strangeness 
and  gain  in  general  interest,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  age  of  which  they  were  a  part.  In 
""■"  the  change  from  Roman  Catholicism  10  Protest- 
antism in  the  English  Reformation,  it  would  be  easy  ttf 
adduce  parallels  of  persons  who  wavered  so  constantly  be- 
tween the  two,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  place 
to  assign  to  them.  Elizabeth  herself  may  suffice  as  a  speci- 
men. This  may  prepare  us  for  finding  that  even  in  the 
much  greater  change  from  Paganism  to  Christianity  the 
boundary  lines  were  less  abrupt  than  at  this  distance  we  are 

*  Julua,  Ep.  51.  "  Dr.  HeiKy'i  Bunplon  Lecturei.  pp.  77-89. 
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$pi  to  fancy.  Orpheus  and  Pan  appear  as  representing 
our  Saviour  in  the  Christian  catacombs.  The  labours  of 
Hercules  are  engraven  on  the  chair— undoubtedly  old, 
possibly  authentic— of  S.  Peter.  The  Jordan  appears  as  a 
river  god  in  the  baptistery  at  Ravenna.  Some  of  the  epi- 
taphs in  the  Christian  catacombs  begin  with  the  usual  Pagan 
tddress  to  the  gods  of  the  grave.  Even  in  the  fifth  century, 
4  Pope  was  suspected  of  consulting  the  Etruscan  auguries 
in  the  terror  of  Alaric's  siege.  In  the  sixth  century,  whether 
Boethius  was  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan  is  stiU  matter  of  dispute ; 
and  Bishops  of  that  age  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch 
Were  accused  of  being  present  at  a  human  sacrifice.' 

We  may  remember  the  striking  remarks  of  Niebuhr  :— 
•  Many  judge  of  Constaniine  by  too  severe  a  standard,  be- 
'  cause  they  regard  him  as  a  Christian  ;  but  I  cannot  look 
'  upon  him  m  that  hght    The  religion  which  he  had  in  his 

'  head  must  have  been  a  strange  jumble  indeed 

'  He  was  a  superstitious  man,  and  mLted  up  his  Christian 

'  religion  with  all  kinds  of  absurd  superstitions  and  opinions. 

■•When  certain  Oriental  writers  call  him   "equal  to  the 

"Apostles,"  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying  ;  and 

to  speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  word.'  * 

This  is  true  in  itself.     But,  in  order  to  be  just,  we  must 

bear  in  mind  that  it  probably  describes  the  religion  of  many 

in  that  time  besides  Constan tine.     And  it  is  indis- 

'''      putable,  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  inconsistencies, 

lie  went  steadily  forward  in  the  main  purpose  of  his  life, 

that  of  protecting  and  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Christian 

religion.    The  Paganism  of  Julian,  if  judged  by  the  Paganism 

Cicero  or  of  Pericles,  would  appear  as  strange  a  compound 

the  Christianity  of  Constantine,  if  judged  by  the  Chris- 

tiaoity  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  the  Reformation.     But 

Julian's  lace  was  not  set  more  steadily  backwards  than  was 

Constantine's  steadily  forwards.    The  one  devoted  himself 
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Ike  revival  of  that  which  had  waxed  old  and  was  ready 

maush  away  ;  the  other  to  the  advancement  of  that  which 
j«ir  by  year  was  acquiring  new  strength  and  Ufe. 
Ca^tui-  It  is  not  necesaiy  to  do  more  than  enumerate 

£*h«u^  the  acts  ofConstantlne's  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
"•*  in   order  to  see  the  vastness  of  the  revolution  of 

which  he  was  the  leader. 

In  the  year  after  his  conversion  was  issued  the  Edict  of 
Toleration,  Then  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  the  decree 
for  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  the  towns  of  the  Empire, 
the  use  of  prayers  for  the  array,'  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  crucifixion,  the  encouragement  of  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  the  discouragement  of  infanticide,  the  prohibition 
of  private  divinations,  the  prohibition  of  licentious  and  cruel 
rites,  the  prohibition  of  gladiatorial  games.  Every  one  of 
these  steps  was  a  gain  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  to  man- 
kind, such  as  not  even  the  Antonines  had  ventured  to  at- 
tempt, and  of  those  benefits  none  has  been  altogether  lost. 
Undoubtedly,  if  Constantine  is  to  be  judged  by  the  place 
which  he  occupies  amongst  the  benefactors  of  humanity,  he 
would  rank,  not  amongst  the  secondary  characters  of  history, 
but  amongst  the  very  tirsL 

II.  From  Constantine's  Christian  legislation  for  the 
Empire,  we  naturally  pass  to  his  intervention  in  the  affairs 
Hi>  inter-  of  the  Church  itself.  Of  this  the  most  direct  ex- 
ihe'Xi™  of  !""plfi  was  that  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
ihe  chumh.  Council  of  NicEea.  But  that  event  was  only  the 
chief  manifestation  of  the  new  relations  which  he  introduced, 
and  which  to  Eusebius  appeared  no  less  than  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Here,  also,  the  conflict  of  his  own  personal  character  has 
left  its  marks  even  to  this  hour.  On  the  one  hand,  he  never 
forgot,  nor  did  the  ecclesiastics  ever  forget,  that  he  was  the 
consecrated  Emperor  of  the  world  ;  and  that,  even  in  their 
company,  he   regarded  himself  as  the  Bishop  of  Bishops. 

'  TbcK  i:cmuined  one  Ecna  o!  '  Te  Deum.'    Eul  V.C.  iv.  j^ 
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VI.        HIS  CONTROL   OF   THE   CHUKCH. 

I  That  General  CouncUs  are  called,  maintained,  and  controlled 
by  the  Imperial  power,  was  first  laid  down  by 
•bhJ  Conslantine,  and  is  still  one  of  the  established 
maxims  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  also  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  always  felt  a 
EiuNUiwd  mysterious  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy,' 
hiirmichy.  ^jjic})  probably  first  awakened  in  them  the  sense  of 
their  position  as  a  distinct  order  in  the  State ;  and  which, 
although  less  prominent  in  the  East,  became  in  the  \Vesl 
the  genn  of  the  Papal  and  hierarchical  system  of  the 
middle  ages.  But  his  leading  idea  was  to  restore  peace  to 
the  Church,  as  he  had  restored  it  to  the  Empire.*  In  the 
execution  of  this  idea  two  courses  of  action  presented  them- 
selves to  him,  as  they  have  to  all  ecclesiastical  statesmen 
ever  since.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  alt,  in  the  fact  that  he 
Luiiudi-  combined  Ihem  both  in  himself.  In  him  both  the 
"""^^  latiiudinarian  and  the  persecutor  may  find  their 
earliest  precedents,  which  were  both  alike  approved  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  that  age,  though  in  later  times  he  has  been 
as  severely  condemned  for  the  one  as  he  has  been  praised 
for  the  other.  No  scheme  of  comprehension  has  been 
broader,  on  the  one  hand,  than  that  put  forward  in  his 
letter  of  advice  to  Alexander  and  Arius  ;*  and  on  the  other, 
when  this  failed,  he  still  pursued  the  same  end,  with  the 
same  tenacity,  by  the  directly  opposite  means  of  enforcing 
uniformity,  to  us  long  familiar,  but  first  introduced  by  him 
SubwriMioB  info  the  Church — the  hitherto  unknown  practice 
laCruli.  Qf  subscription  to  the  articles  of  a  written  Creed, 
and  the  infliction  of  civil  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to 
conform. 

These  were  his  public  measures,  natural  in  a  half-educated 
soldier  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  a  position  of  almost 
unprecedented  political  Importance,  yet  complicated  by  the 
contradictions  in  which  such  a  man,  so  placed,  was  abnost 
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certain  to  be  involved  Legislators  and  ecclesiastics  in  later 
times  have  followed  in  his  footsteps,  without  tiie  same  excuse ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  with  no  greater  success. 

What  his  personal  convictions  may  have  been,  in  regard 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  he  successiveiy  attacked  and 
defended,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  we  cannot 
doubt  his  sincere  interest  in  some  at  least  of  the  questions 
which  were  raised.  Like  his  nephew  Julian,'  although  with 
a  far  ruder  education  and  a  less  fantastic  mind,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  disputations  of  the  time  as  a  serious  business 
of  Imperial  state.  Not  only  did  he  at  the  festival  of  Easter 
Hi.  dcYD-  spend  the  night  in  prayer  with  every  appearance  of 
*™*-  devotion,  and  even  preside  at  the  most  sacred  cere- 

monies, but  he  alternately,  as  student  or  teacher,  took  part 
in  Christian  preaching.'  The  extravagant  adulation  of  his 
followers  hardly  left  him  any  choice.  Eusebius  ascribes  to 
him  a  direct  inspiration  from  Heaven  ;^'  We  do  not  instruct 
'  thee,  who  hast  been  made  wise  by  God.  We  do  not  dJs- 
'  close  to  thee  the  sacred  mysteries,  which  long  before  any 
'discourses  of  men  God  Himself  revealed,  not  of  men  nor 
'  by  men,  but  through  our  common  Saviour,  and  the  Divine 
'vision  of  Himself  which  has  often  shone  upon  ihee.'^     If 

he  did  listen  to  the  sermons  of  others,  it  was  re- 
uce  on  •«-  garded   as  an  act  of  the  highest  condescension. 

Eusebius  has  left  us  an  account  of  one  which  he 
himself  delivered  to  '  the  marvellous  man,"  as  he  calls  him, 
on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  It  was  in  the 
Palace  There  was  a  crowded  audience.  The  Emperor 
stood  erect  the  whole  time ;  would  not  be  induced  to  sit 
down  on  the  throne  close  by ;  paid  the  utmost  attention ; 
would  not  hear  of  the  sermon  being  loo  long ;  insisted  on 
its  continuance ;  and,  on  being  again  entreated  to  sit  down, 
replied,  with  a  frown,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
H^  preach-  truths  of  religion  in  any  easier  posture.*  More 
"*■  often   he  was  himself  the  preacher.     One  such 

■  BtDgUe,uL  gSi.        '  Eos.  V.  C.  iy.  39.       '  Laud.  Caul.  c.  11.       *V.C.it.]i; 
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mon  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius     These  ser- 

OODS  were  always  in  I^iin ;  bul  they  were  translated  into 

Breeic  by  interpreters  appointed  for  the  purpose.     On  these 

ons  a  general  invitation  was  issued,  and  thotisands  of 

;  flocked   to  the  Palace  to  hear  an  Emperor  turned 

preacher.     He  stood  erect ;  and  then,  with  a  set  countenance 

d  grave  voice,  poured  forth  his  address ;  to  which,  at  the 

triking  passages,  the  audience  responded  with  loud  cheers 

f  approbation,  the  Emperor  vainly  endeavouring  to  deter 

^em  by  pointing  upwards,  as  if  to  transfer  the  glory  from 

himself  to  heavea 

He  usually  preached  on  the  general  system  of  the  Chris- 
n  revelation  ;  the  follies  of  Paganism  ;  the  Unity  and  Pro- 
addence  of  God  ;  the  scheme  of  redemption  ;  the  judgment ; 
and  then  attacked  fiercely  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the 
courtiers,  who  cheered  lustily,  but  did  nothing  of  what  he 
had  told  them.  On  one  occasion  he  caught  hold  of  one  of 
&em,  and,  drawing  on  the  ground  with  his  spear  the  figure 
f  a  man,  said :  '  In  this  space  is  contained  all  that  you  will 
•cany  with  you  after  death.' ' 

ni.  If  Constantine  was  intoxicated  by  his  success  at 
Nicseo,  and  by  ihe  enthusiasm  of  his  ecclesiastical  admirers, 
he  can  hardly  be  blamed.  To  these  influences  probably, 
mnd  to  Ihe  demoralising  effect  of  his  Oriental  habits,  must 
be  attributed  the  melancholy  fact  that  he  was,  by  genera! 
consent,  a  worse  prince  at  the  close  of  his  reign  than  at 
Its  beginning,  when  he  was  little  better  than  a  Pagan.* 

On  this  the  third  part  of  his  career,  where  the  incidents 
of  his  life  and  the  indications  of  his  character  were  more 
closely  connected,  we  now  enter.  It  has  been  lately  drawn 
out  with  a  skilful  eloquence,  perhaps  in  its  details  beyond 
the  strict  warrant  of  facts,  but  in  its  general  outline  sufii- 
dently  justified.' 

In  the  year  following  the  Council  of  Niaea,  Constantine 
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visited  Rome  for  the  first  time  since  his  declared  conversion. 
Two  events  marked  this  fatal  visit 

The  first  brings  before  us  in  a  striking  form  the  decay 
of  the  old  religion  and  the  rise  of  the  new.  The  Emperor 
Tht  Procti-  arrived  at  Rome  a  short  time  before  the  Idc8 
eSdm^  of  Quinlilis,  the  i5lh  of  July.  That  day  was  the 
*""■  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus, 
when  the  twin  gods.  Castor  and  Pollu.<,  had  fought  for  Rome, 
and  brought  the  glad  tidings  of  victory  to  the  cit)'.  On  this 
day  a  grand  muster  and  inspection  of  the  Eques- 
trian order  formed  part  of  the  ceremony,  in  honour 
of  the  two  equestrian  gods,'  All  the  knights,  clad  in  purple 
and  crowned  with  olive,  rode  in  state  to  the  Forum.  It  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  splendid  pageants  of  Rome.  The 
cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  5,000  horsemen.  It  is  this 
festival  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  celebrated  in  his  Lay  on 
the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus.  A  few  of  his  lines  will  place 
us  more  in  the  presence  of  the  spectacle  which  Constantinr 
saw,  than  any  lengthened  prose  description : — 

'  Ho,  Irumpels,  sound  a  war-noie  ! 

Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way  ! 
The  Knights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride, 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Arc  hung  with  garlands  all, 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum 

To  Mars  without  the  wall. 
Each  Knight  is  robed  in  purple. 

With  olive  each  is  crown'd  ; 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  flows  I  he  Yellow  River, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quimilis 

Shall  have  such  honour  still. 


nversion.  ^^^| 
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Cay  are  the  Martian  Kalends  : 

December's  Nones  are  gay  ; 
But  the  proud  Ides,  when  ihe  squadron  rides, 

Shall  be  Rome's  whitest  day.' 

Of  this  august  ceremonial  the  shadow  still  remained, 
'Mud  its  great  recollections  endeared  it  to  the  Roman  popu- 
lace ;  but  its  meaning  was  passed  away  ;  and  Constantine  not 
only  refused  to  take  part  in  the  rites  of  worship  which  it  in- 
volved, but,  as  the  procession  rode  by,  could  not  restrain  the 
sarcastic  humour  for  which  he  was  renowned,  and  openly 
indulged  in  jest  at  the  sham  knights  and  the  empty  pomp. 

The  Roman  people  were  furious.  A  riot  broke  out  in 
the  streets.  He  remained  impassive.  It  was  probably  on 
filis  occasion  that  he  uttered  one  of  his  coid  dry  sayings.  A 
fiourtier  rushed  in  to  announce  that  stones  had  been  thrown 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Emperor's  statues.  The  Emperor 
|>assed  his  hand  over  his  face,  and  said  with  a  smile :  *  It  is 
'very  surprising,  but  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  hurt  There 
.'is  nothing  amiss  in  my  head ;  nothing  in  my  face.'  Years 
Afterwards  this  speech  was  constantly  quoted.  '  l>ength  of 
time,'  says  Chrj'sostom,  '  has  neither  weakened  nor  extin- 
guished the  memory  of  such  exalted  wisdom.  .  .  .  His  other 
'exploits  are  forgotten.  But  this  is  not  only  heard  and 
'repeated,  butrepeated  with  applause  :  everyone  who  hears 
'  it  cries  out  and  prays  for  innumerable  blessings  on  the 
'departed  Emperor.'' 

But,  however  favourable  the  impression  thus  produced 
of  his  placability,  the  disgust  which  this  incident  awakened 
in  his  mind  against  the  city  and  religion  of  Rome 
tlw,impcnil  rankled  deep  within  ;  and  side  by  side  with  it  we 
^'  dimly  trace  a  tragedy,  which,  in  its  mysterious  in- 
terest, and  in  the  consequences  to  which  it  led,  ranks  with 
any  to  which  history  or  fiction  has  ever  been  devoted. 
The  Imperial  family  consisted  of  various  heterogeneous 
elements.^     There   were,    first,    the   offspring  of    the    two 

.  de  Sul.  xii.  u-  '  See  [he  CcEKjUogy,  p.  jti. 
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marriages  of  Constantius  Chlorus  :  Constantine,  the  son  of 
the  low-bom  Helena ;  and  his  three  half-brothers,  sons  of 
Theodora,  who  was  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
*''^ ''  Maximian.  Next  were  in  like  manner  the  double 
offspring  of  Constantine  himself :  Crispus,  the  son  of  the 
obscure  Minervina  ;  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
stans,  the  sons  of  Fausta,  sister  of  Theodora  ;  and  thus  aunt 
to  her  husband's  three  haJf-brothers.  Thirdly,  there  was 
Constantia,  sister  of  Constantine,  wife  of  Constant ine's  rival 
the  Emperor  Licinius,  and  mother  of  a  young  prince  of  the 
same  name.  Every  one  of  these  characters  contributes  to 
the  drama  which  has  met  with  a  parallel  twice  over  in 
European  history  ;  the  story  of  Philip  II.,  Isabelln,  and  Don 
Carlos  ;  the  story  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  son  Alexis,' 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  animosities  and  partialities  of 
Helena,  the  Empress- mother,  in  the  Scssorian  Palace  ;  * 
of  Fausta,  the  reigning  Empress,  in  the  adjoining  Palace 
of  the  Lateran  ;  of  the  two  lines  of  Imperial  Princes  against 
each  other.  Out  of  this  vortex  of  mutual  suspicion  emerge 
three  dark  crimes,  faintly  known  at  the  time,  hardly  men- 
tioned above  a  whisper  even  in  the  next  generation,  passed 
over  without  a  word  from  the  courtly  Eusebius,  glanced 
at  without  the  names  by  Chrj'sostom  ;  yet  in  some  form 
or  other  incontestably  true,  and  connected  more  or  less 
certainly  with  Constanline's  last  visit  to  Rome, 

"^  Crispus,  the  heir  to  the  throne — suspected  of 
high-treason,  says  one  tradition  ;  of  intrigue  with  his 
step-molher,  says  another — is,  by  his  father's  orders,  put  to 

.  death  at  Pola.     The  young  Licinius,  apparently  as 

part  of  the  same  plan,  is  torn  from  the  arms  of  his 
mother  Constantia,  and  murdered  in  the  remote  East  If 
the  party  of  Fausta  for  a  moment  triumphed  in  the  de- 
struction of  these  two  youthful  rivals,  their  hopes  were  soon 

'  Tte  poisIIeE  of  Don  CailasmUFl  be       nmblo  ihemurdM  of  Crispus.    Tliu  at 
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rercast.     The  Empress  Helena,'  furious  at  the  loss  of  her 
ftvourite  grandson,  turned  the  dark  suspicions  of  her  son 
hto  another  quarter,  and  the  next  victim  was  Fausta  her- 
self.'   She  was  accused  of  unfaithfulness  with  one 
of  the  Imperial  Guards  ;' according  to  the  Byzan- 
e  tradition  of  the  next  centuiy,  exposed  to  starvation  on 
:  tap  of  some  desert  mountain  ;  *  according  to  the  more 
lual  story,  sutlbcated  in  the  vapours  of  the  Imperial  bath. 

However  secret   these    horro  s    might    be,  yet   enough 

ranspircd  to  rouse  the  popular  feeling  of  Rome,  already 

'  wounded  by  the  Emperor's  neglect  of  the  sacred  rites  of 

the  city.     An  inscription  was  found  one  day  over  the  gates 

of  the  Palatine,  catching  at  once  the  two  weak  ]X)ints  of 

OGtantine's  character,  his  Oriental  luxury  and  his  cruelty  : 

'  Satumi  auren  sa^cla  quis  rcqulvit  ? 
Sunt  h^ec  gemmea,  sed  Netoniana-' 

From  this  black  period  of  Constantine's  liTe  flow,  in  a, 
I'Mquence  more  or  less  remote,  four  great  results  of  ecclesias- 
f  lical  history, 

.  The  foundation  of  the  Papal  Power  in  Rome. 

In  the  Emperor's  passionate  remorse  (so  the  story  ran 

Tin  the  Pagan  circles  of  his  subjects)  his  thoughts  turned 

back    lo   the  old   religion    which    he   had    deserted     He 

applied  to  the    Flamens  at  Rome   for  purification.*     They 

proudly  declared  that  for  such  crimes  their  religious  ritual 

I   knew  of  no  expiatiorL     He  turned  (so  another  version  re- 

k  ported)  to  philosotiby.     He  sought  for  relief  from  Sopater,' 

t  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists,  and  from  him  also 

I  the  same  stern  answer   was   received.     In    this   extiemity 

l'{snd  here  Pagan  and  Christian  accounts  to  a  certain  extent 


aDcrwBtdi  pui  ta  dath  hy  Contdnline- 
lu  a  proof  of  hii  own  onhodonv  Sot 
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coincide)  he  sought  refuge  in  the  new  religion  which  he 
had  taken  under  his  protection.  Tliere  was  an 
sWuncn  of  Egyptian  magician  from  Spain,  well  known  among 
■^'"^  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  court,  who  assured 
him  thai  in  the  Christian  Church  were  mysteries  wliich 
provided  purification  from  any  sin,  however  (;reaL  Through 
this  Spanish  Eg>-ptian,  or  Egyptian  Spaniard,  according  K> 
Zosinius,  the  conversion  of  Constantine  took  place.  Taken 
literally  this  cannot  be  true.  The  conversion  of  the  Em-  j 
peror  had  taken  place  long  before.  His  baptism,  as  we 
shall  see,  look  place  long  after.  But  the  story  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  rejected  as  wholly  false.  That  Spanish 
counsellor,  we  cannot  doubt,  was  the  well-known  Hosiu^ 
Bishop  of  Cordova,  the  Emperor's  counsellor  in  the  West, 
as  Eusebius  of  Cn^sarea  in  the  East  He  would  be  on  the 
spot  with  Helena  and  her  suite.  He,  as  the  confidential 
adviser  of  Constantine,  would  be  the  very  person  that  tlie 
Empress  would  most  naturally  consult ;  and  he  would  in 
all  probability  give  the  very  answer  which  to  Pagan  ears 
seemed  so  monstrous  -.  'There  are  no  sins  so  great,  but  that 
'  in  Christianity  they  may  find  forgiveness.'  It  is  a  doctrine, 
which,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
us,  is  indeed  the  worst  corruption  or  the  noblest  boast  of 
the  Christian  religion.  '  In  Christianity  there  is  forgiveness 
for  every  sin.'  This  may  be  the  hateful  Antinomianism 
which,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  has  taken  siielter  undet 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  '  Justification  by  Faith  only  ; '  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  under  the  scholastic  doctrine 
of  Priestly  Absolution.  But  it  may  also  be  the  true  message 
of  the  Gospel ;  tlie  reception  of  tlie  prodigal  son,  of  die 
woman  who  was  a  sinner,  and  of  ihe  thief  on  the  crc 
the  doctrine  that  the  Divine  forgiveness  is  ever  at  hand  as 
soon  as  man  turns  to  be  forgiven.  Of  this  inlerveniioD  of 
her  great  Hosius,  the  Church  of  Spain  has  made  the  m 
But  there  was  yet  another  version  of  tlic  story,  of  which 
the  Churcrii  of  Rome  has  made  still  more.    According  i 
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Sozomen,'  it  was  not  Hosius  but  Sylvester,  Bishop  of 
SiDTTof  Hit  Rome,  who  thus  received  the  penitent  Emperor, 
miwfuiiun  uf  and  who  gave  him,  not  only  consolation,  but  the 
'"™  ''  actual  rite  of  baptism.  And  such  a  representation 
is  curiously  in  accordance  with  the  easy  reception  of  gross 
sinners  of  which  TertuUian  complains  in  earlier  Bishops  of 
Rome,  probably  Callistus.' 

Out  of  this  version,  in  part  certainly  false,  in  part 
founded  on  truth,  arose  the  portentous  fable  of  the  Dona- 
tion of  Conslantine,  which,  as  an  example  of  all  such 
fctions,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  students  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (so, 
omitting  all  mention  of  his  crimes,  the  legend  runs)  Con- 
stantinc  was  struck  with  leprosy.  He  consulted  all  phy- 
sicians in  vain.  Jews  recommended  to  him  the  blood  of 
infants.*  The  magical  arts  of  the  heathen  sorcerers  gave 
way  before  (he  sanctity  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  He  heard 
that  the  aged  Sylvester  was  living  in  concealment  on  the 
heights  of  Mount  Soracte,  where  the  convent  now  stands 
which  bears  Sylvester's  name,  He  sought  him  out.  He 
was  baptised  by  him  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  In  return,  he 
gave  to  him,  as  his  spiritual  father,  not  only  the  scene  of 
his  baptism,  but  the  dominion  over  the  city  of  Rome,  over 
luly,  over  tlie  Western  Empire. 

'  Ah  !  Conslantine  ;  to  how  much  ill  gave  birth, 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  Pope  received  of  ihee  '. '  * 

So  Dante  described,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Pope's  temporal  sove- 
reignty. And  even  when  the  progress  of  criticism  had 
taught  the  next  great  Italian  poet  to  place  the  Donation  of 
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Constantine  in  [he  moon  amongst  the  things  which 
never  been,  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  Rome  still  clung 
to  such  shreds  of  truth  as  the  story  contained,  even  at  the 
risk  of  making  the  Papal  power  the  price  of  an  absolution 
for  the  murder  of  a  son,  a  nephew,  and  a  wife. 

But  though  the  actual  transaction  of  ihe  baptism  and  of 
the  donation  is  fabulous,  there  was  a  slight  connection  of 
fact  between  the  crime  of  Constantine  and  the  early  rise  of 
Roman  ecclesiastical  grandeur. 

There  is  every  probability  thai  remorse,  taking  the  form 
of  devotion,  as  m  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  middle 
ages,  should  have  led  to  the  building  of  churches  at  Rome, 
and  the  allachment  of  certain  privileges  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
It  IS  false  that  Constantine  gave  the  Roman  Slates.  But  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  he  gave  (to  use  the  modem 
phrase)  'a  palace  and  a  garden  ; '  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Lateran  Palace,  which  had  .ictually  belonged  to  die 
Empress  Fausta,  and  had  been  already  assigned  by  him  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  was  formally  made  over  by  him  to 
the  Roman  see.  Parts  of  the  building — especially  tfie 
baptistery—  are  actually  of  his  lime,  and  it  must  be  from 
some  strong  historical  reason  that  the  Palace  and  Church  of 
the  Lateran,  rather  than  S.  Peter's  and  the  \'atican,  form 
the  nucleus  of  Christian  and  Papal  Rome.  Here,  and  not 
in  S-  Peter's,  have  all  the  Roman  Councils  been  hel 
This,  and  not  S.  Peter's,  is  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Roi 
the  mother  Church  of  Christendom. 


■  DojpnaU  Papalt  datur  ae  simul  Imferiali, 
Quod  lim  cunctaritm  maler  caput  eccUsiarum! 


Here,  and  not  in  the  ■\''aiican,  was  the  early  residence,  aniS' 
still  take  place  the  enihronisation  and  coronation,  of  the 
Popes.  On  the  throne  of  the  Lateran,  and  not  on  the  chair 
of  S.  Peter,  is  written  the  proud  inscripii 
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:,  There  is  yet  another  particle  of  truth  in  the  story  of 
;„ion   the  Donation.    According  to  the  fable  of  Sylvester, 
■'Ilb  Constantine  retired  to  Greece,'  in  order  to  leave 
Italy  for  the  Pope. 

'  Per  cedere  al  Pastor  si/ece  Greco!  ^ 

So  said  the  legend.  And  it  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  that 
by  retiring  to  tiie  East  he  left  the  field  clear  for  the  Bishops 
B.ti«ni»nt  of  Rome.  In  the  absence  of  the  Emperors  from 
fcom  iui>-.  Rome,  the  chief  Christian  *  magistrate  rose  to  new 
importance.  When  the  barbarians  broke  upon  Italy,  the 
Pope  thus  became  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Re- 
public  It  is  one  of  the  many  senses  in  which  the  famous 
Baying  of  Hobbes  is  true,  that  the  Papacy  is  but  'the  ghost 
'  of  the  deceased  Roman  Empire,  sitting  crowned  upon  the 
'grave  thereof 

His  retirement  from  Rome  may  well  have  been  in  part 
occasioned  by  remorse  for  the  crimes  which  he  had  there 
sanctioned.  The  belief  in  such  a  connection  was  iKr|>etuaied 
in  the  story  that  the  first  monument  erected  in  his  new  city 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Crispus,  underneath  which  was 
written :  '  To  my  innocent  and  unfortunate  son.'  More 
certainly  his  retreat  was  caused  by  a  revulsion  from  the 
Roman  Paganism.  For  Rome  was  Pagan.  He  and  her 
Pagan  customs  had  come  into  collision  on  the  Ides  of 
Quintilis  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  determined 
to  make  a  new  Rome  elsewhere.     A  striking  parallel  is  found 

•  Oriando  Purioia.  iiiv.  So.  poriiign  vhlch  Ihi  Piiruich  oT  Coa- 

•  S»«,  for  aU  the  uiihsciiiu.  Cio.       itintinoplf.    lu    r»p.r»nn.ii™   of  Ihc 
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in  the  case  of  another  great  potentate  of  the  Eastern  C 
Moscow,  the  centre  of  old  Russia,  was  to  Peter  the  Grei^~ 
as  Rome,  the  centre  of  old  Paganism,  was  to  Constantine ; ' 
and  he  founded   his  new  capital   at   P^thrshuig  (the   very 
adoption  of  the  name  is  exactly  analogous)  as  Constantine  at 
Constantinople. 

Of  all  the  events  of  Constantine's  life,  this  choice  is  the 
most  convincing  and  enduring  proof  of  his  real  genius.  No 
Choice  of  city,  chosen  by  the  art  of  man,  has  been  so  well 
mpiV^A-'u.  '^t'osen,  and  so  permanent  Alexandria  is  the 
330.  nearest  approach.     All  the  others  erected  by  the 

fancy  or  policy  of  individual  sovereigns  are  miserably  inferior, 
Berlin,  Madrid,  and  even  Petersburg.  He  had  thought  of 
Other  spots  in  the  neighbourhood :  Sardica  in  Mcesia'  ('  my 
Rome  is,'  he  said,  '  at  Sardica  ') ;  or  Troy,  following  the  old 
tradition  against  which  Horace  had  protested-  But  when, 
at  Chrysopolis  (Scutari)  and  Niaea,  he  had  seen  Byzajitium. 
As  his  conversion  was  ushered  in  by  the  story  of  a  preter- 
natural apparition,  so  was  his  choice  of  this,  as  it  may  well 
be  called,  predestinated  capital  An  eagle  flew  from  the 
opposite  shore  to  mark  the  spot  Sopater,  the  Neoplatomsl^ 
assisted  wth  his  heathen  ceremonies  at  the  consecratioa 
He  himself,  in  solemn  procession,  traced  the  boundaries  of 
the  city  with  his  well-known  spear,  and  when  asked  to  halt 
in  the  immense  circuit,  replied,  '  I  shall  go  on  till  He  who 
'guides  me  stops.'  'Jiibmte  Deo'  are  his  owo  words  in 
describing  his  choice.' 

The  situation  is  indeed  unrivalled  It  stands,  alone  of 
the  cities  of  the  world,  actually  on  two  continents.  It  has 
the  advantages  of  the  confluence  a£  of  two  rivers,  and  of  a 
splendid  maritime  situation  besides;  for  such  is  the  effect, 
both  in  appearance  and  reality,  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  the  deep  waters  of  the  Propontis.  As  in 
the  combination  of  these  advantages,  narrow  straits,  deep 
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inlets,  numerous  islands,  prolonged  promontories,  Europe  is 
the  miniature  of  the  civilised  world ;  and  Greece,  with  its 
.^gean  Sea,  is  the  miniature  of  the  geography  of  Europe ; 
so  the  local  peculiarities  both  of  Greece  and 
*.o.  330-  Europe  are  concentrated  and  developed  to  the 
highest  degree  in  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
down  from  the  Galata  Tower  on  the  complication  of  sea 
and  land,  island  and  mainland,  peninsula  and  promontory, 
strait  and  continent,  and  not  feel  that  the  spot  is  destined 
to  be,  what  it  seems  more  and  more  Likely  to  be  both  his- 
torically and  politically,  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  world. 

And  this  situation  is  further  designed  by  nature,  not 
merely  for  a  great  city,  but  for  a  capital  of  the  most  impos- 
ing aspect,  nay  more,  for  a  second  Rome.  As  truly  a  city 
of  the  sea  as  any  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  West,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  raised  aJoft  on  a  line  of  hills, 
towering  high  above  the  level  waters  of  the  Bosphorus. 
These  hills,  too,  are  ssven  in  number — seven,  not  like  the 
hills  of  old  Rome,  indistinctly  and  confusedly,  but  each 
following  each  in  marked  and  august  succession — each 
crowned  even  now,  and  probably  crowned  always,  by  mag- 
nificent buildings  (mosques  now,  churches  then),  closing  in 
the  mass  of  verdure  which  gathers  round  the  buildings  of 
the  palace  on  the  extreme  eastern  point 

And  this  glorious  city,  ^  the  Ci/Vj'asit'  alone  is  called, 
is  but  the  crowning  scene  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
three  other  quarters,  GalaUi,  Pera,  Scutari,  each  with  its 
own  towers  and  forests ;  and  the  whole  intervening  space 
between  and  around  is  now,  and  probably  was  always  since 
its  foundation,  alive  with  skiffs  and  boats  and  ships  and 
flags  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  In  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  of  Babylon,  which  brings  together  in  one  the  various 
images  of  worldly  greatness,  there  are  features  taken  from 
the  ancient  Tyre,  which  are  vainly  sought  in  the  old  Rome 
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beside  the  Tiber.  Constantinople  alone  unites  them  alL 
Few  would  pretend  to  say  ihot  she  was  designed,  however 
remotely,  in   the   prophet's  visioa     But  it   is  a 

^^  proof  of  her  Imperial  splendour,  that  she,  and  she 
alone,  in  her  union  of  tmflic,  and  ships,  and  regal  state,  and 
her  seat  of  seven  hills,  represents  the  liighest  local  im^es  of 
earthly  grandeur  as  therein  presented  to  our  view. 

What  of  the  ancient  empire  may  have  been  within  the 
city  has  now  almost  entirely  perished.  Considering  how  all 
the  world  was  spoiled  to  adorn  tlie  city  of  Constantine,  and 

It  vast  treasures  old  Rome  still  possesses,  it  is  remarkable 
how  meagre  are  the  Imperial  remams  of  Christian  Constan- 
tinople, But  the  immediate  neighbourhood  still  recalls  the 
glories  of  what  has  been,  and  what  might  be,  a  great  capital 
The  Bosphorus  with  its  palaces  is  the  very  ideal  of  the  sub- 
urban retreats  of  an  Imperial  aristocracy.  The  walls  which 
still  surround  the  city  of  Staiiiboul  with  their  threefold 
circuit,  broken  through  and  through,  overgrown  with  the 
rank  vegetation  of  neglected  centuries,  yet  still  staiid  to  tell 
the  sad  story  of  the  twenty-seven  times  besieged  and  ihrice 
captured  city  of  Constantinople,  the  fourth  city  in  the  world ; 
fourth,  betausc  second  only  in  importance  to  Jerusalem, 
Athens,  and  Rome. 

I  need  not  go  further  into  detail.  It  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  two  of  the  most  remarkable  historians  of  modern 
times.  Gibbon  has  been  inspired  by  tt  with  a  new  life. 
Thrice  in  his  history  he  describes  it  at  length,  as  if  he  had 
Been  iL  The  greatness  of  Constantinople  forms  the  centre 
of  the  second  part,  almost  as  much  as  the  fall  of  Rome  of 
the  first  part,  of  his  majestic  work.  Von  Hammer,  author  of 
the  '  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  has  devoted  to  it  an 
exhaustive  treatise,  such  as  no  other  ancient  city,  except  those 
1  have  just  mentioned,  has  called  forth. 

But  the  place  of  Constantinople  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

It  was  the  first  Christian  city.     There  were  the  spoils  of 
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heathenism  within  it,  and  there  were  some  of  those  mixed 
Fifrt  chri»-  fonns  of  Christianity  and  of  heathenism  which  I 
"Mdy.  have  already  noticed  But  its  differences  from  the 
old  Rome  were  marked  by  two  significant  changes  of  out- 
ward feature.  Instead  of  temples  it  had  churches.  Except 
during  the  short  reign  of  Julian,  no  column  of  sacri- 
ficial smoke  has  ever  gone  up  from  the  Se\'en  Hills  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  place  of  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Colos- 
seum, with  its  brutal  spectacles,  was  the  comparatively 
innocent  Hippodrome,  with  those  chariot  races,  of  which 
the  blue  and  green  factions  interwove  themselves  with  the 
less  sanguinary,  if  not  less  eager,  excitement  of  theological 
hatred 

It  became  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
To-il  was  transferred  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Apostolic  see 
^^  of  the  neighbouring  Ephesus.     Before  its  presence 

•^«i=i>'y  the  Primacy  of  the  more  distant  Alexandria  died 
away.  Its  Patriarch  was  the  first  to  assume,  and 
sliU  exclusively  retains,  the  title  of  '  CEcumenJcaL'  Its  see 
Btill  bears  the  lofty  name  of  '  the  Bishopric  of  New  Rome,' 
•  the  Great  Church  of  Christ' '  its  monasteries  and  schools  ■ 
became  the  refuge  of  Christian  and  secular  learning,  when 
the  West  had  almost  relapsed  into  barbarism. 

It  has  been  powerfully  described,'  how,  when  the  life  of 
Europe  would  have  been  anesied  under  the  Latin  hierarchy 
_„  but  for  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  element, 

tti.  Retor-  '  Greece  arose  from  ihe  dead  with  the  New  Testa- 
'ment  in  her  hand'  Most  true.  But  Greece  and 
the  Greek  Testament  were  preser\-ed  for  that  great  crisis  by 
the  Empire  and  Church  of  Constantinople.  It  may  have 
been  a  tomb  ;  but  in  that  stately  tomb  the  sacred  light  was 
kept  burning  till  the  moment  came  for  it  to  kindle  a  new 
fire  elsewhere.    To  the  Greek  exiles  from  the  fallen  city  of 
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Constantinc  we  owe  the  purest  and  the  most  enduring  ele- 
ments of  the  Reformation,  namely,  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  original  language,  and  the  revival  of 
Greelc  learning  which  gave  us  critics  and  commentators  to 
unfold  its  meaning.  I-ong  after  the  effects  of  Luther's  work 
shall  have  been  exhausted,  the  effects  of  Erasmus's  work 
will  remain,  and  the  work  of  Erasmus,  humanly  speaking, 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  scholars  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

3-  It  is  only  by  the  coincidence  of  dates  that  we  can 
trace  any  conneaion  between  the  tragical  visit  to  Rome  and 
Foundi  ■  ^'"^  foundation  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine, 
of  the  Hdy  Yet  it  is  so  natural  a  conjecture,  that  we  may  at 
Paioiine.  least  take  advantage  of  it  for  briefly  touching  on 
*■"  '"''  this  aspect  of  Constantine's  life.  If  it  was  not  in 
order  to  seek  expiation  for  her  son's  crimes,  and  consolation 
for  her  own  sorrows,  that  Helena  made  her  famous  journey 
Pilgrimage  ^°  ^^^  Holy  Land,  it  was  immediately  consequent 
of  Hfit.u  tipon  them.  Of  the  sacred  relics  which  Helena 
found  in  Jerusalem,  two  were  specially  sent  to  her  son :  the 
nails  which,  as  it  was  believed,  had  fastened  the  Saviour's 
hards  to  the  Cross.  The  use  to  which  he  applied 
A.D.  iij.  (j,g^  jg  jQ  jj]jp  himself  and  his  age,  and  so  unlike 
our  own,  as  to  require  special  notice.  One  was  turned  into 
the  bit  of  his  war-horse,  the  other  into  an  ornament  of  his 
helmet.  It  is  impossible  in  this  appropriation  of  those  sacred 
fr:^ments  not  to  recognise  the  fierce  military  Emperor  of 
the  old  Pagan  age,  even  though  the  Christian  historians  of 
the  time  strove  to  see  in  it  a  direct  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy, 'In  that  day  shall  be  written  on  the  bells  of  the  horses, 
'Holiness  unto  the  Lord.''  On  the  churches  erected  by 
Helena's  instigation,  and  at  Constantine's  cost,  over  the  caves 
at  Bethlehem,  Olivet,  and  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  modern 
controversy  which  rages  over  the  most  sacred  of  them,  I  need 
not  dwell  here  at  length.'    This  pilgrimage  was  the  last  act 
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of  ihe  Empress  Helena,  She  died  on  her  return  home,  at 
her  birthplace  in  Asia  Minor.  Rome  and  Constantinople 
dispute  her  remains.  At  Constantinople  she  w 
knoiwn  simply  as  'the  Empress' — 'Augusta;'  and  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  Eastern  Church  she  and  her  son  are  always 
united.  The  same  impulse  that  led  Constantine  to  adorn 
the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Palestine  led  him  to  consecrate 
new  sanctuaries  nearer  to  his  own  city.  To  him  the  Eastern 
Church  ascribes  the  honour  of  the  first  religious  foundations 
in  Mount  Aihos.  To  have  thus  fixed  on  this  hitherto  un- 
occupied peninsula  as  the  site  of  in^ititutions  so  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  scene  is  a  trait  worthy  of  the  man  who 
selected  Byzantium  for  his  capital. 

4.  The  restoration  of  Arius  and  his  party  was  more  cer- 
tainly connected  with  Constantine's  crimes.  The  Princess 
KBtontion  ConstsHtia,  whosc  husband  and  son  had  both 
lif  Ania.  perished  by  her  brother's  orders,  was  now  on  her 
death-bed  at  Nicomedia.  She  entreated  to  see  the  Emperor 
once  more.  He  came ;  and  her  parting  request,  backed  by 
the  influence  of  her  chaplain  Eustocius,'  was  that  he  would 
recall  the  Arian  leaders,  and  restore  unity  to  the  Church  and 
Empire  This  request  fell  in  with  Constantine's  own  trou- 
bled conscience,  and  with  his  long- cherished  desire  for  the 
union  of  the  different  parties  in  the  Church.  Amidst  the 
many  contradictions  with  which  the  history  is  here  involved, 
the  main  facts  are  indisputable,  Arius  and  the  Nicomedian 
Eusebius  are  recalled.  The  troubles  of  Athanasius  begin. 
The  Council  of  Tyre,  which  marked  the  thirtieth, 
*■  '"'■  astheCouncil  of  Nicfea  hadmarked  the  twentieth, 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  marks  also  the  changed 
relations  of  parties  and  events  since  the  earlier  assembly. 
Many  of  the  same  persons  were  then  assembled,  but  Atha- 
nasius was  now  the  defendant  instead  of  Arius.  Paphnuiius 
and  Potammon  were  there,  as  before,  but  on  the  losing  side. 
The  hero  of  the  day  was  no  longer  Hosius  or  Eustathius, 
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but  Eusebius  of  Cassorca ;  and  under  his  auspices,  and  those 
of  his  partisans  on  the  Arian  or  semi-Arian  side,  was  dedi- 
cated the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  It 
is  one  of  the  curious  complications  of  ecclesiastical  liistory, 
that  this  solemn  event  should  be  passed  over  without  a  word 
by  the  orthodox  Athanasius,  and  that  its  only  contemporary 
record  should  be  from  the  heretic  Eusebius,  who  assisted  as 
Metropolitan  of  Palestine. 

It  must  have  been  during  this  period  that  Constantine 
said  of  the  Gothic  missionary  Ulfilas,  who  had  led  his  people 
across  the  Danube  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  'He  is  the 
'  Moses  of  the  Goths.' '  To  us  who  know  what  these  Goths 
have  been  to  us,  and  what  the  Bible  of  Uhilas  was  to  them, 
this  speech  shows  the  same  kind  of  prophetic  discrimination 
which  marked  the  choice  of  Athos  and  of  Constantinople 
for  their  respective  purposes,  or  the  selection  of  Lactantius 
to  be  the  preceptor  of  his  son,  and  of  Eusebius  and  Hosius 
to  be  his  own  ecclesiastical  advisers. 

The  moment  at  last  arrived  when  the  union  which 
the  Emperor  had  so  much  at  heart  was  to  be  decided. 
Athanasius  was  removed  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies  by 
an  honourable  exile  at  Treves.  Arius  was  to  be  received  in 
triumph  at  Constantinople.  Such  was  the  Emperor's  de- 
termination ;  and  it  is  chatacierisuc  of  the  position  which 
he  occupied  in  the  Church,  that  in  spite  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  orthodox  party  to  acknowledge  the  heretic,  yet  there 
seemed  to  them  no  alternative  but  to  obey,  'Let  me  or 
'  Arius  die  before  to-morrow,'  was  the  prayer  of  Alexander, 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  That  there  was  the  third 
course  of  refusing  to  admit  him  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  any  one.  after  the  Emperor's  will  had  been  made  known. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  history  where  a  difficult 
crisis  has  been  solved  by  an  unexpected  death.  That  the 
sudden  illness  and  decease  of  the  aged  Arius  was  a  Divine 
judgment  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  o[>posed, 
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will  now  be  heW  by  no  one  who  has  any  regard  to  the  w 
ings  of  Christ  Himself  against  any  such  inference.  That  it 
was  the  effect  of  poison,  is  contradicted  by  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  his  end.  Like  most  ecclesiastical  wonders 
of  this  kind,  it  was  neither  a  miracle  nor  a  crime  ,  it  was  a 
natural  coincidence,  and  no  more. 

It  was,  however,  the  passing  away  of  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the 'Council  of  Nicsea  ;  and  now  was  come  the  end 
of  the  chiefest  of  alL  There  is  no  act  of  the  life  of  Con- 
stantine  so  deeply  instructive  as  his  death. 

It  was  Easier,  in  the  year  337.  In  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  at  Constantinople  he  had  passed  the  night,  with 
^  ,    more  than  his  usual  devotion,  in  preparation  for 

aintuof^  his  Persian  expedition.  An  illness  supervened  ; 
'  he  went  to  Helenopolis  to  try  the  mineral  waters 
*■"''"'  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  illness  increased  ;  a 
sinister  suspicion  '  of  poison  stole  through  the  palace.  He 
felt  that  it  was  mortal,  and  now  at  lasl  he  determined  on 
taking  the  step,  long  delayed,  but  not  yet  impossible,  of 
admission  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  our  notions,  he  who  had 
five  and  twenty  years  ago  been  convinced  of  the  Christian 
B  Imd'  faith  ,  he  who  had  opened  the  first  General  Council 
of  the  Church  ;  he  who  had  called  himseif  a  Bishop 
of  Bishops;  he  who  had  joined  in  the  deepest  discussions 
of  theology  ;  he  who  had  preached  to  rapt  audiences  ;  he 
who  had  established  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
Empire  ;  he  who  had  been  considered  by  Christian  bishops 
an  inspired  oracle  and  apostle  of  Christian  wisdom,*  was 
himself  not  yet  received  into  the  Christian  Church.  He 
was  not  yet  baptised  ;  he  had  not  even  been  received  as  a 
catechumea  A  death-bed  baptism  was  to  the  half-converted 
s  of  that  age  what  a  death-bed  communion  often  is 


to  those  of  our  own.     In  later  ages,  r 

endeavoured  to  antedate  the  baptism  of  the  Eraperor  by  ten 
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or  twenty  years.  But  at  that  time  it  was  too  common  to 
attract  any  special  notice.  Good  and  bad  motives  alike 
conduced  to  the  same  end,  and  of  all  of  these 
* '"'  Constantino  was  a  complete  e>;ample.  He,  like 
many  of  his  countr>'men,  as  has  been  indicated,  united, 
after  his  conversion,  a  sincere  belief  in  Christianity  with  a 
lingermg  attachment  to  Paganism.  He,  like  some  even  of 
the  noblest  characters  in  the  Christian  Churth,  regarded 
baptism,  much  as  the  Pagans  regarded  the  lustrations  and 
purilications  of  their  own  religion,  as  a  complete  obliteration 
and  expiation  of  all  former  sins  ;  and  therefore,  partly  from 
a  superstitious  dread,  jiartly  from  the  prudential  desire,  not 
peculiar  to  that  or  any  age,  'of  making  the  best  of  both 
'  worlds,'  he  would  naturaUy  defer  the  ceremony  to  the 
moment  when  it  would  include  the  largest  amount  of  the 
past  and  leave  the  smallest  amount  of  the  future.  To  him, 
as  to  all  Christians  of  those  times,  baptism  slUl  preserved 
much  of  its  original  significance,  which  it  has  inevitably  lost 
in  the  course  of  ages.  It  was  still  regarded  as  the  solemn 
passage  from  one  state  of  life  to  another  ;  from  the  darkness 
and  profligacy  of  the  heathen  world  to  the  light  and  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  society ;  a  step  taken  not  as  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  birth  and  education,  but  as  a 
serious  pledge  of  conviction  and  of  profession.  The  bap- 
tism of  infants,  no  doubt,  prevailed,  just  as  the  communion 
of  infants  prevailed  also.  But  each  of  the  sacraments  must 
often  have  been  deferred  to  a  time  when  the  candidates 
could  give  their  whole  minds  to  the  BubjecL  If,  even  a 
century  later,  such  men  as  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  bom  in 
Christian  families,  and  with  a  general  belief  in  the  main 
truths  of  Christianity,  were  still  unbaptised,  the  one  in  his 
thirty-fourth,  the  other  in  his  thirty-second  year,  we  may  be 
sure  thai  the  practice  was  sufficiently  common  in  the  far  more 
unsettled  age  of  Constantine,  to  awake  no  scruple  in  him, 
and  to  provoke  no  censure  from  his  ecclesiastical  advisers. 
The  whole  event  is  related  in  the  utmost  detail     In  the 
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Church  at  Helenopolis,  in  a  kneeling  posture  of  devotion, 
unusual  in  the  East  at  that  time,  he  was  admitted  to  be  a 
catechumen  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  He  then 
moved  to  a  palace  in  the  suburb  of  Nicomedia, 
and  then  calling  tlie  Bishops  around  him,  amongst  whom  the 
celebrated  Aiian,  Eusebius,  was  chief,  announced  that  once 
he  had  hoped  to  receive  the  purilication  of  baptism,  aftei  our 
Saviour's  example,  in  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  j  but  God's 
will  seemed  to  be  that  it  should  be  here,  and  he  therefore 
requested  to  receive  tiie  rite  witliout  delay.  '  And  so,'  says 
his  biographer,  'alone  of  Roman  Emperors  from  the  begin- 
'ning  of  time,  was  Constantine  consecrated  to  be  a  witness 
'of  Christ  in  the  second  birth  of  baptism.'  The  Imperial 
purple  was  at  last  removed ;  he  was  clothed  instead  in  robes 
of  dazzling  whiteness  ;  his  couch  was  covered  with  white  also  : 
in  the  white  robes  of  baptism,  on  a  white  death-bed,  he  lay, 
in  expectation  of  his  end.  If  the  strict  doctrine  of  Athana- 
sius  were  pressed,  Constantine  even  at  this  moment  failed 
of  his  wishes ;  for  his  baptism  was  from  the  hands  of  an 
Arian  Bishop,  which,  according  to  Athanasius,'  was  no  bap- 
tism at  all  But  these  theories  are  happily  never  pressed 
home  to  individuals.  Constantine's  baptism  has  always 
been  considered  as  valid  both  in  the  East  and  West.  The 
Arian  baptism  and  the  '  Orthodox '  canonisation  must  be  left 
RtttHor  "^  neutralise  each  other.  One  act  he  is  said  to 
Athnnanuv  have  performed  on  his  death-bed,  which  raises 
him  above  the  sphere  of  both  parties.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Eusebius,'  he  ordered  the  recall  of  the  exiled 
Athanasius  ;  and  thus,  as  Theodoret  observes,  illustrated  in 
his  last  hours  the  sacred  bat  often  forgotten  duty  of  turning 
one  of  our  two  ears  to  hear  the  side  of  the  accused  party. 
The  Anan  inHuence,  though  it  was  enough  to  make  him 
content  with  Arian  consolations  and  Arian  sacraments,  was 
not  enough  to  make  him  refuse  justice  at  that  supreme 
moment  to  the  oppressed  chief  of  the  opposite  party, 
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His  own  delight  at  the  accomplishment  of  the  ct 
was  excessive  ;  and  when  the  officers  of  his  army 
A.D.  3j;,  the  chamber  of  death,  with  bitter  lamentations,  to 
Deithof  make  their  last  farewell,  he  bade  them  rejoice  in 
ConHinnne.  his  sjjcedy  departure  heavenwards.  He  gave  his 
will  into  the  custody  of  the  Arian  chaplain  Eustocius^  who 
had  consoled  the  last  hours  of  his  sister  Constantia,  mth 
orders  that  it  should  be  given  to  his  son  Constandus.' 
At  noon  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  22nd  of  May,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-first  of  his 
reign,  he  expired-  A  wild  wail  of  grief  arose  from  the  army 
and  the  people,  on  hearmg  that  Constamine  was  dead.  The 
body  was  laid  out  in  a  coffin  of  gold,  and  carried  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  whole  army,*  headed  by  his  son  Constats, 
to  Constantinople.  For  three  months  h  lay  there  in  state 
in  the  palace,  lights  burning  round,  and  guards  watching. 
During  all  this  time  the  Empire  was  without  a  head.  Con- 
stans,  the  youngest  son,  was  there  alone.  The  two  elder 
sons  had  not  arrived.  He  was  still  'Augustus.'  Ail  went 
on  as  though  he  were  yet  alive.  One  dark  shadow  from  the 
great  tragedy  of  his  life  reached  to  his  last  end,  and  beyond 
it  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  to  whom  the 
Emperor's  will  had  been  confided  by  Eustocius,  alarmed  at 
its  contents,  immediately  placed  it  for  security  in  the  dead 
man's  hand,  wrapped  in  the  vestments  of  death.  There  it 
lay  till  Conslantius  arrived,  and  read  his  father's  dying  be- 
quest. It  was  believed  to  express  the  Emperor's  conviction 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  brothers  and  their  children,* 
and  to  call  on  Constantius  to  avenge  his  death.  That  bequest 
was  obeyed  by  the  massacre  of  six  out  of  the  surviving  princes 
of  the  Imperial  family.  Two  alone  escaped.  With  such  a 
mingling  of  light  and  darkness  did  Constantine  dose 
career. 

^Vhen  the  tidings  reached  Rome,  the  old  metropoli 
steadily  ignored  the  revolution  that  had  passed  over 
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Forld  in  the  person  of  the  deceased  Emperor.  He  was 
^l^arded  but  as  one  in  the  series  of  the  Csesars.  He  was 
eniolled,  like  his  predecessors,  as  a  matter  of  course,  amongst 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  Olympus.  Incense  was  offered  be- 
fore his  statue.  A  picture  of  his  apotheosis  was  prepared. 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  his  honour.' 

But  in  his  own  Christian  city  of  Constantinople  he  had 
f  arranged  the  altered  celebration  of  his  death.     Not 
Biongst  the  gods  and  heroes  of  heathenism,  but  amongst 
;  who  now  seemed  to  him  the  nearest  approach  to 
,  the  Christian  Apostle.s,  his  lot  was  to  be  cast.     He 
ad  prepared  for  hia  mausoleum  a  church,  sometimes,  like 
lat  which  he  had  founded  at  Rome,  called  'the  Church 
'  of  S,    Peter,'  ^   but   more   usually   '  the  Church  of  the 
'Apostles,'  or  by  a  name  truly  indicating  the  mixture  of 
Pagan  and  Christian  ideas  which  led  to  its  erection,  the 
'MerooH.'     Twelve  pillars  commemorated  them,  six  on  each 
Ide,  and  between  them  was  his  own  tomb.     He  could  not  be 
IDivus  ;'  he  would  be  '  Isapostolos '  (etjual  to  the  Apostles). 
his  is  the  title  tiy  which  he  is  canonised,  and  this  title 
fpresses  the  precise  point  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
!w  religion. 

Thither  the  body  was  borne  '  Constantius  was  now  pre- 
;nt ;  and  as  it  reached  the  church  the  Prince  (for  he  too 
5  still  an  unbaptised  catechumen)  withdrew  with  the  Pagan 
guards,  and  lef^  the  Imperial  corpse  alone,  as  it  lay  aloft  in 
;  of  the  church  in  its  sarcoph.igus  of  porphyr>'.* 
Prayers  were  offered  for  his  soul  ;  he  was  placed  amongst 
le  Aposdes ;  and  he  formally  received  the  names  which 
e  had  borne  in  life,  and  which  then  became  so  purely  per- 
lonal  that  they  descended  to  his  sons,  '  Victor,  Maximus, 
•Augustus.' 

'  If  anyone  doubts  what  I  have  said  of  him,'  says  Theo- 
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doret,  '  let  hJm  look  at  what  is  sdU  done  at  his  s 
'  and  his  statue.'  Lights  were  burned  before  him  ;  prayo^ 
were  offered  up  to  him  j  miracles  believed  to  be  wrought  by 
him.'  So  passionate  was  the  attachment  of  the  people  of 
Constantinople  to  tlie  tombof  their  founder,  that  the  attempt 
to  remove  it  for  safety  to  another  church  whilst  its  own  was 
being  repaired,  provoked  a  sanguinary  riot.* 

The  church  became  the  burial-place  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors.'  There  they  all  lay  in  Imperial  slate  till  in  the 
fourth  crusade  the  coffins  were  riffed  and  the  bodies  cast 
out'  The  church  itself  remained  till  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Mahomet  II.,*  on  whom  its  ancient  associations  had  still 
so  much  power  that,  though  he  destroyed  it,  he  built  close 
upon  its  site  the  magnificent  mosque  which  bears  his  name, 
and  in  which  he  himself  is  buried,  the  founder  of  the  second 
series  of  Byzantine  sovereigns,  as  Constantine  had  been  of 
the  first.* 

So  passed  away  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  the  first  De- 
fender of  the  Faith — the  first  Imperial  patron  of  the  Papal 
see,  and  of  ihe  whole  Eastern  Church, — the  first  founder 
of  the  Holy  Places, — Pagan  and  Christian,  orthodox  and 
heretical,  liberal  and  fanatical,  not  to  be  imitated  or  a 
mired,  but  much  to  be  remembered,  and  deeply  to  | 
studied. 
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Tre    AtTTRORmts    ToT    the    Life  of  Athanasns  are  ^ 

foJlows:— 
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t.  Works  of  S.  Aihanasias  (cspeciaQjr  tbe  Hbtorkal 
Trans,  with  the  learned  annotaiioasoCDr-  Newman). 

2.  Socraie*,  Sozomen,  Tbeodoreu  Rufinus. 

3.  2ISI  Oralion  of  S.  Gregory  Naziamea. 

4.  Letters  of  S.  BasiL 

IL  Of  the  Modem  may  be  selected : 
t.  Tillcmont  (vol.  viiL) 
1.  Msfater.     (' Atha&astus,  the  Great;'    Ccrraan 

3.  Bishop  Kaye.     ('  Some  Account  of  the  Wrilings  of 
Athanasiua  : '  appended  to  ibe  work  cited,  p.  57.) 

As  the  life  of  Constantine  represents  what  may  be  called 
the  secular  and  Imperial  aspect  of  the  Church  of  the  foutifa 
century,  and  of  the  Eastern  Church  generally,  so  its  ecclesi- 
astical and  theological  aspect  is  represented  in  the  life  of 
Athanasius.  Like  Constantine,  although  in  a  less  degree,  be 
presents  to  us  one  of  those  mixed  characters  which  require 
such  powers  of  discrimination  as,  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  are  at  least  as  important  as  the  powers  of  unbotindcd 
admiration  or  unmeasured  invective.     He  also  exhibits  the 
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peculiar  tendencies  of  his  age  and  Church,  in  forms  more 
likely  lo  impress  themselves  on  our  memorj-  than  wc  could 
find  in  any  other  ecclesiastic  of  the  Eastern  Church,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Chr>-sostom.  And  his  course  is  so 
much  the  more  significant  than  that  of  Chry-sostom,  as  it  in- 
cludes a  wider  range  of  events  and  involves  far  more  lasting 
consequences.  As  in  the  case  of  Constantine,  I  shall  lake 
for  grajiied  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Athanasius, 
and  shall  dwell  only  on  those  points  which  bring  out  clearly 
the  sentiments  of  the  time,  the  impression  which  he  made  on 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  permanent  examples  and  warn- 
ings that  he  has  left  to  the  Church.  What  is  thus  to  be 
noticed  may  be  placed  under  three  heads : — 

I.  His  connection  with  the  Church  of  lignst,  including 
his  early  life  and  episcopal  career. 

II.  His  contests  with  the  Emperors,  including  the  chief 
actions  of  his  middle  life  and  his  general  character. 

IIL  His  peculiarities  a^  a  theologian,  including  also  the 
close  of  his  course. 

L  He   is  the  most  remarkable    representative  of  the 

Chun:h  of  EgypL    So  he  is  still  regarded  by  the  Coptic 

^      Church,  and  so  he  must  have  been  at  the  time. 

Mnu.u«trf  What  his   own  race  and  lineage  may  have   been 

"*'  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Vic  know  that  he  him- 
Bclf  wrote  and  spoke  in  Greek,  but  he  also  was  able  to  con- 
verse in  Coptic  His  personal  appearance  throws  but  little 
Ritflppear-  I'ght  OH  this  tjuestioH.  Hc  was  of  very  small 
"""■  stature,  a  dwarf  rather  than  a  man  (so  we  know 

from  the  taunt  of  Julian);'  but,  as  we  are  assured  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  of  almost  angelic  beauty  of  face  and  ex|3ression.* 
To  this  tradition  adds  that  he  had  a  slight  stoop  in  his  figure ; 
a  hooked  nose,  and  small  mouth  ;  a  short  beard,  which 
spread  out  into  large  whiskers  ;  and  light  auburn  hair.*  This 
last  characteristic  has  been  found  on  the  heads  of  Egyptian 
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mummies,'  and  therefore  is  compatible  with  a  pure  E 
descent.     His  name  might  seem  to  indicate  a  Grecian  pa- 
rentage ;  but  the  case  of  '  Antony,'  who  was  an  undoubted 
Copt,  shows  that  this  cannot  be  rtlied  upon. 

His  first  appearance  is  in  a  well-known  stoiy,'  which, 
though  doubled  in  later  times  from  its  supposed  incongruity 
Hii  child-  *'"h  t'i'=  dignity  of  a  great  saint,  has  every  indica- 
'""'■  tion  of  truth.'    Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

was  entertaining  his  clergy  in  a  lower  or  lofty  house  over- 
looking the  expanse  of  sea  beside  the  westernmost  of  the 
two  Alexandrian  harbours.  He  observed  a  group  of  children 
playing  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,*  and  was  struck  by  the 
grave  appearance  of  their  game.  His  attendant  clergy  went, 
at  his  orders,  to  catch  the  boys  and  bring  them  before  tlie 
Bishop,  who  taxed  them  with  having  played  al  religious 
ceremonies.  Al  first,  like  boys  caught  at  a  mischievous 
game,  they  denied;  but,  at  last,  confessed  that  they  had 
been  imitating  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  thai  one  of  them 
had  been  selected  to  perform  the  pari  of  Bishop,  and  that 
he  had  duly  dipped  them  in  the  sea,  with  all  the  proper 
questions  and  addresses.  When  Alexander  found  thai  these 
forms  had  been  observed,  he  determined  that  the  baptism 
was  valid  ;  he  himself  added  the  consecrating  oil  of  contir- 
mation ;  and  was  so  much  struck  with  the  knowledge  and 
gravity  of  the  boy-bishop  that  he  took  him  under  his  charge 
This  little  boy  was  Alhanasius  ;  already  showing  the  union 
of  seriousr.ess  and  sport  which  we  shall  see  in  his  after  life. 
That  childish  game  is  an  epitome  of  the  ecclesiastical  feel- 
ings of  his  time  and  of  his  country.  The  children  playing 
on  the  shore,  the  old  man  looking  at  them  with  i 
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these,  indeed,  are  incidents  which  belong  to  every  age  of  the 
world.  But  only  in  the  early  centuries  could  have  heen 
found  the  immersion  of  the  baptised,  the  necessity  of  a 
Bishop  to  perform  the  ceremony,  the  mixture  of  freedom 
and  superstition  which  could  regard  as  serious  a  ceremony 
so  lightly  performed.  In  the  Coptic  Church  is  retained  the 
best  likeness  of  this  Eastern  reverence  for  the  sacred  acts  of 
children.  A  child  still  draws  the  lots  in  the  Patriarchal 
elections.  The  almost  infantine  Deacons  still  carry  on  the 
larger  part  of  its  innocent  childlike  worship. 

From  this  incident  arose  the  connection  of  Athanasius 
with  the  aged  Alexander.       He  became  his  Archdeacon,  an 

office  very  different  from  that  which  is  called  by  the 
BCAiaaa-    same  name  amongst  ourselves.     It  was  then  literally 

what  the  word  implies,  '  the  chief  of  the  deacons," 
the  head  of  thai  body  of  deacons  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
upon  the  Bishop.  Of  this  kind  is  the  office  which  still  bears 
the  name  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  which  is  rendered  illus- 
trious to  Ea.stern  Christians  by  the  two  great  names  of '  Arch- 
deacon Stephen '  and  '  Archdeacon  Athanasius,'  It  was  in 
this  capacity  that  he  followed  his  Bishop  to  the  Council  of 
NicKa,  and  defended  the  Orthodox  cause  with  an  energy 
vhich  already  awakened  the  jealousy  and  the  admiration 
of  all  who  heard  him.'  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  close  of 
the  Council  Alexander  died,  and  Athanasius  succeeded  to 
Humue-  ^^^  vacant  see.  It  was  a  marked  epoch,  in  every 
e^Hou.  sense,  for  the  Eg)-ptian  Primacy,  Down  to  this 
time  (according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  Church 
itself)*  the  election  to  this  great  post  had  been  conducted 
in  a  manner  unhke  that  of  the  other  sees  of  Christendom. 
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Not  the  Bishop,  but  twelve  Presbyters,  were  the  electors,  and 
nominators,'  and  (according  to  Eutychius)  consecrators.  It 
was  on  the  death  of  .\Jexander  that  this  ancient  custom  was 
exchanged  for  one  more  nearly  resembling  that  which  pre- 
vailed elsewhere.  Fifty  Bishops  of  the  neighbouring  diocesea 
were  convened  for  the  first  time,  and  proceeded  to  the  dec-  ' 
tioa  Athanasius  had  been  named  both  by  the  dying  Primate  -' 
and  by  the  people  as  the  new  Bishop.  He,  setting  an  example 
which  has  since  become  a  fixed  rule  in  the  Coptic  Church, 
endeavoured  to  escape  election  by  concealment  or  absence. 
To  this  day  the  formalities  which  accompany  the  election  of 
his  successors  in  the  sec  of  Alexandria  are  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  same  reluctance.  The  future  Patriarch  is  brought 
to  Cairo,  loaded  with  chains  and  strictly  guarded,  as  if  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  escape. 

According  to  the  Arian  tradition,  the  Bishons  were  assem- 
bled in  great  numbers,  when  Athanasius  suddenly  appeared 
late  in  the  evening,  secured  two  of  the  Bishops  within  the 
church  of  S,  Dionysius,  barricaded  the  building  against  the 
majority  outside,  and  so,  in  spite  of  tticir  remonstrances,  and 
even  anathemas,  was  consecrated ;  and  afterwards,  as  if  by 
a  letter  from  the  municipality  of  Alexandria,  procured  the 
Imperial  confirmation  of  the  act"  The  extraordinary  and 
mysterious  circumstances,  which  on  any  hypothesis  attended 
the  appointment  of  Athanasius,  may  account  for  the  varia- 
tions in  the  history. 

Alexandria  had  already  numbered  many  famous  theolo- 
gians in  her  catechetical  school,  but,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Dionysius,  Athanasius  was  her  first  distinguished 
Bishop,  the  first  who  in  power  and  character  was  worthy  of 
the  situation. 

The  see  of  Alexandria  was  then  tlie  most  important  in  t 
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;  Church.     Alexandria,  till  the  rise  of  Constanilnopl^ 
1  was  the  most   powerful   city  in   the   East     I'he 
SoaDdn*.   prestige  of  its  founder  slili  clung  to  it.' 

Eg>'pt,  even  in  the  Pagan  parts  of  the  Empire,  was  still 
tegarded  as  the  ancient  nurse  of  religious  mysteries,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  raadc  Alexandria  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  EgypL  The  Alexandrian  Church  was 
ttie  only  great  seat  of  Christian  learning.  Its  episcopate 
^^  s  'the  Evangelical  see,'*  as  founded  by  the  Evangelist  S. 
Uarlc  'The  chair  of  S.  Mark  '  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  name 
tf  the  Patriarchal  throne  of  Eg^'pL  Its  occupant,  as  we 
Have  seen,  was  the  only  potentate  of  the  lime  who  bore  the 
name  of  'Pope.'^  After  the  Council  of  Nicrea  he  became 
the  'Judge  of  the  World,'  from  his  decisions  respecting 
the  celebration  of  Easter;^  and  the  obedience  paid  to  his 
Judgment  in  all  matters  of  learning,  secular  and  sacred,  aU 
t  equalled  that  paid  in  later  days  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Popes  of  the  West.  The  '  head  of  the 
"Alexandrian  Church,'  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,*  'is  the 
'head  of  the  world.' 

In  his  o".'n  province  his  jurisdiction  was  even  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  Episcopate 
of  Egypt,  which  had  but  a  doubtful  existence  in  early  times, 
always  remained  subordinate  to  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch, 
beyond  what  was  the  case  in  any  Church  of  the  West  Not 
only  did  he  consecrate  all  the  Bishops  throughout  his  diocese, 
;  but  no  other  Bishop  had  an  independent  power  of  ordination. 
The  Egyptian  Bishops  at  Chalcedon  protested  with  tears  and 
dies,  that,  till  a  Patriarch  was  given  them,  they  were  power- 
less to  do  anything  commanded  by  the  Council,^ 

In  civil  affairs  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  carried 
himself  almost  like  a  sovereign  prince  'At  a  distance  from 
*  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  the  Patri. 
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'arch  of  Alexandria  had  gradually  usurped  the  stale  : 
'authority  of  a  civil  magistrate,  .  .  ,  and  the  Prefects  < 
'  Egypt  were  awed  or  provoked  by  the  Imperial  power  o 
'these  Christian  Pontiffs.'' 
Convemon  ^°^  °"'y  '"  namc  and  office,  however,  but  i 
of Abyuinis.  g^^  Athanasius  was  the  representative  of  i ' 
Egyptian  Church. 

I.  In  his  Pontificate  the  Church  of  Alexandria  recdve 
its  only  important  accession.  A  traveller  presented  himself 
from  the  distant  and  then  almost  unknown  Abyssinia.  His 
story  was  simple  and  touching.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  a  Christian  mission  fallowing  in  the  wake  of 
scicniific  discovery.  A  philosopher  of  Tyre,  Moripius  by 
name,  had  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  investigation  down  the 
Red  Sea.  He  had  taken  with  him  two  children,  relations 
of  his  own,  to  teach  on  the  journey.  On  his  return  the 
vessel  touched  for  water  at  a  port  of  Ethiopia.  The  savage 
inhabitants  attacked  them  and  massacred  all  the  crew.  The 
two  boys,  Frumeniius  and  Edesius,  faithful  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  had  been  brought,  were  sitting  under  a  tree 
by  the  sea-shore,  learning  their  lessons.  The  savages  were 
touched  by  the  sight,  and  took  (hem  to  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, where  they  gradually  rose  into  his  confidence  and  that 
of  his  widow,  as  the  instructors  of  his  son.  When  the_ 
prince  came  of  age,  the  two  Christians  returned.  But  Fril 
raentius  (like  an  earlier  Livingstone)  determined  to  biii 
news  of  this  opening  for  Christianity  to  the  great  centre  a 
Christian  civilisation,  unfolded  his  tidings  to  Athanasius,  a 
then,  layman  and  stranger  as  he  was,  was  at  once  consecrated 
to  the  episcopate. 

He  returned,  and  under  his  newname  of  Salama  becam 
the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Abyssinia. 

'  Hail  him  with  the  voice  of  joy, 
Sing  praises  to  Salama ; 
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The  door  of  pily,  of  mercy, 
And  of  pleasant  grace." ' 

a.  There  was  another  offshoot  of  the  Coptic  Church  with 
which  Athanasius  was  in  the  closest  relation,  Egypt  was  ihe 
The  Eeyr-    P-"'^"^  °^  monachism,  and  the  monks  and  Athana- 

(wtmiii.  sius  ^.(-re  inseparable  allies.  In  his  early  yomh 
he  had  been  himself  for  a  short  lime  a  hermit.  In  later  life 
he  poured  forth  to  them  the  news  of  the  outer  world.  Of 
Antony,  the  founder  of  the  monastic  system,  he  was  the 
bosom  friend  and  biographer.  He  had  often  sought  him 
t  in  the  desert  waste,  and  according  to  the  practice  still 
pursued  in  the  East,  as  a  mark  of  deference  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  (as  in  the  case  of  Eiisha  and  Elijah),  poured 
water  over  his  hands  as  he  washed.' 

Antony,  though  unable  to  speak  Greek,  or  to  read  or 
write,*  entered  with  the  hveliest  interest  into  the  theological 
controversies  of  the  young  Bishop.  In  the  most  cridcal 
moment  of  tlie  struggle  of  Athanasius,  he  appeared  sud- 
denly in  Alexandria  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  mysterious 
presence.  Heathens,  as  well  as  Christians,  ran  to  see  'the 
•  man  of  God,'  *  as  he  was  called.  Athanasius  escorted  him 
to  the  gate  of  the  city  as  he  departed. 

In  the  next  generation  the  attachment  of  the  monks  of 
the  desert  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  became  a  fixed  polirical 
institution,  like  the  armed  militarj'  orders  of  the  middle  ages, 
like  the  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  in  the  timeof 
Athanasius,  it  was  the  innocent,  natural  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion of  man  to  man,  friend  to  friend,  disciple  to  teacher,  and 
teacher  to  disciple.  Paul,  the  companion  of  Antony,  wished 
to  be  buried  in  the  mantle  given  by  Athanasius  to  Antony, 
n  order  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  died  in  communion 
with  Athanasius.  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  monk,  accom- 
panied Athanasius  lo  Rome,  and  astonished  ev^ty  one  by 
the  eagerness  with  which,  regardless  of  all  the  other  wonders 

'  Hurii,  HilhUuxIt  of  Elhlopb.  m.  Ef . 
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of  the  great  city,  he  ran,  like  a  dervish  of  the  present 
day,  to  throw  himself  before  the  tombs  of  S.  Peter  and  & 
PauL 

In  the  caves  of  the  hermits,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nil^ 
Athanasius  was  received  whenever  his  residence  in  tlie  cap- 
ital was  rendered  insecure.  As  he  approached,  and  saw  the 
innumerable  crowds  issuing  from  their  cells,  he  buret  forth 
into  the  prophet's  exclamation  :  '  Who  are  these  that  fly  as 
'  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  coles  ? '  whilst  they,  with 
thousands  of  blazing  torches,  their  Abbot  leading  his  ass, 
escorted  him  to  their  impregnable  retreats.' 

3,  There  was  yet  a  third  close  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween Athanasius  and  the  Coptic  Church.  The  Arian  paity 
at  Alexandria  was  essentially  Greek.  The  Orthodox  party, 
or,  as  it  n-as  called  by  its  enemies,  the  Sabellian,  and  after- 
wards the  Eutychian,  party,  was  essentially  national.  'S. 
"Chrysostom.'as  it  has  been  truly  said,  'could  never  have 
'  been  a  Monophysite,  nor  S.  Cyril  a  Nestorian.' 

To  this  national  or  Egyptian  ]aTty  belonged  the  great 
body  of  the  hermits  and  monks,  who,  as  their  names  and 
their  ignorance  of  Greek  indicate,  were  genuine  Copts.  To 
this  party  belonged  the  Christian  populace  of  Alexandria. 
Of  this  party,  or  rather  nation,  Athanasius  was  the  repre- 
sentative ;  and  to  him  and  10  his  doctrine  the  nation  clung 

h  a  tenacity  which  went  on  increasing  with  the  lapse  of 
years.     The  Imperial  Government  at  Constantinople, 
s  Greek  adlierents  at  Alexandria,  was  gradually  set  ; 
id  more  at  defiance. 

When  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  condemned  what  the 
Egyptian  Church  believed  to  be  a  legitimate  inference  from 
the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,'  the  breach  was  finoL     The 
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iits  of  the  Council  were  contemptuously  called  Syno- 
»or  Imperialists.  The  Egyptian  Church,  with  its  sister 
communions  in  Syria,  gloried  in  the  exclusive  title  of  Ortho- 
dox. '  Rather  than  be  reconciled  to  the  heterodox  adherents 
of  the  Empire  {as  it  deemed  the  Greek  Church  to  be),  it 
surrendered  itself  and  them  into  the  hands  of  the  SaracensL 
To  this  day  the  old  feud  slill  continues.  Their  hatred  of  the 
Greek  Church  makes  them  of  all  Christian  Churches  the 
most  intolerant  of  other  Christians.  They  will  never  inter- 
marry with  them.  They  prefer  Mahometanism.  The  whole 
Nubian  Church  became  Moslem,  rather  than  join  the  Church 
of  Constantinople.* 

Thus  strong  was  the  union  of  religious  and  national  feel- 
ing which  already  in  his  lifetime  rallied  round  AthanasJus, 
and  assisted  in  making  him  formidable  to  his  opponents. 
No  fugitive  Stuait  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  could  count 
more  securely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  than  did  Atha- 
nasius  in  his  hiding-places  in  Egypt  count  upon  the  faith- 
fulness and  secrecy  of  his  countrymen.  Sometimes  it  was 
the  hermits  who  afforded  him  shelter  in  their  rocky  fast- 
nesses ;  sometimes  his  fellow- townsmen  supported  him  as 
he  lay  hid  in  his  father's  tomb  outside  the  walls  of  their 
city  ;  sometimes  it  was  the  beautiful  Alexandrian  maiden, 
who,  in  her  old  age,  delighted  to  tell  how,  when  he  had  sud- 
denly appeared  at  midnight  wrapped  in  his  short  tunic  and 
red  cloak,  she  had  concealed  and  tended  him  in  her  house, 
with  provisions  and  books,  till  he  was  able,  as  suddenly,  to 
reappear  amongst  his  astonished  friends.'  His  whole  course 
was  that  of  an  adventurous  and  wandering  prince,  rather 
than  of  a  persecuted  theologian  :  and,  when  in  the  brief  in- 
tervals of  Iriumph  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  native 
city,  his  entrance  was  like  that  of  a  Sovereign  rather  than  of 
a  Prelate. 
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One  such  scene,  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  character,  is  re- 
corded by  Gregory  Nozianzcn,  which  lingered  in  the  recol- 
lections of  all  who  had  seen  it,  as  the  most  splendid 
I'lin  AiEun-  spectacle  of  the  age.     It  seems  to  have  been  his 
"*"  first  return  after  the  death  of  Constantine.     There 

was  more  than  delight  ;  there  was  awe,  almost  amounting  to 
consternation,  at  the  greatness  of  the  event     The  popula- 
tion of  Alexandria  poured  forth,  as  was  their  habit  on  such 
occasions,  not  in  the  indiscritoinate  confusion  of  a  raod< 
populace,  but  In  a  certain  statelincss  of  arrangemenL 
trade  and  profession  kept  its  own  place.     The  men 
women,  as  in  Oriental  countries,  were  apart.     The  children 
formed  a  mass  by  themselves.     As  the  mighty  stream  rolled 
out  of  the  gates,  it  was  {this  was  the  truly  Egyptian  figure 
that  suggested  itself)  as  if  the  Nile,  at  the  height  of  its  flood, 
scattering  fertility  as  it  went,  had  turned  in  its  course  and 
flowed  backwards  from  Alexandria  towards  the  first  outpost 
of  the  city.     As  now,  so  then,  the  usual  mode  of  moving  to 
and  fro  along  the  roads  of  Egypt  was  on  asses.     Gregory,  as 
he  describes  Athanasius  so  approaching,  is  carried  into  an 
extravagance  of  comparison  and  of  symbolism.     He  thinks 
of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  he  thinks  that  the 
asses  typified  the  heathen  population  whom  Athanasius  had 
loosed  from  their  ignorance.     Branches  of  trees  were  waved 
aloft  :  carpets  of  all  the  gayest  colours  and  richest  textures 
of  Alexandria  were  spread   under  his  feet.     There  was  a 
long  unbroken    shout   of  applause  ;   thousands  of  hands 
clapped  with  delight ;  the  air  was  scented  with  the  fragri 
ointments  poured  out ;  the  city  at  night  flashed  with  " 
minations  ;  public  and  private  entertainments  were  given 
every  house.     In  a  wild  enthusiasm  of  devotion,  women  ' 
came  nuns,  men  became  hermits  ;  children  entreated  thi 
parents,  parents  urged  their  children,  to  sacrifice  themseli 
to  the  monastic  hfe.'     In  a  still  nobler  sense  of  a  Christii 
revival,  the  hungry  and  the  orphans  were  sheltered 
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maintained,  and  every  household  by  its  devotion  seemed  to 
be  transformed  into  a  church.' 

Long  afterwards,  when  a  popular  Prefect  of  Alexandria 
was  received  with  vast  enthusiasm,  and  two  bystanders  were 
comparing  it  with  all  possible  demonstrations  that  they 
could  imagine,  and  the  younger  had  said :  '  Even  if  the 
'  Emperor  Constantius  ^  himself  were  to  come,  he  could  not 
'  be  so  received  ; '  the  eider  replied  with  a  smile,  and  an 
Egyptian  oath  :  '  Do  you  call  that  a  wonderful  sight  i"  The 
'  only  thing  to  which  you  ought  to  compare  it  is  the  recep- 
'  tion  of  the  great  Athanasius.' 

II,  This  leads  us  to  the  second  aspect  in  which  we  must 
consider  the  life  of  Athanasius.  It  is  not  merely  as  the 
HijcorteiK  Egj'ptian  saint,  but  as  the  antagonist  of  the  whole 
niih  ihc  Church  and  Empire  of  the  time,  that  his  career 
^'°'*'  has  been  invested  with  such  singular  interest ;  as 
that,  of  all  the  saints  of  the  early  Church,  he  is  the  only  one 
who  has  actually  kindled  the  cold  and  critical  pages  of 
Gibbon  into  a  fire  of  enthusiasm. 

He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  support  of  his  own  party 
and  his  own  nation  behind  him.  Still  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  one  of  those  strong  characters  who  render  to  others  a 
firmer  support  than  others  can  ever  render  to  them. 

In  the  Nicene  Council  ■'  he  had  almost  stood  alone 
against  the  majority,  which,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances, 
Hitiwia-  received  the  Melitians.  In  the  events  which 
■""■  occupied   the    rest  of   his  life,   he  was    almost 

the  only  high  ecclesiastic  who  stood  firm  against  the  Arians. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  how  completely  the  Arian  party 
had  taken  possession  of  the  court,  the  dignities,  even  the 
Councils,  of  the  time.  Such  rapid  revolutions  in  the  de- 
dine  and  rise  of  theological  parlies  in  royal  or  popular 
favour  are  amongst  the  most  usual  phenomena  of  all  ecde- 
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eiastical  histoiy.  And  it  is  by  its  solitary  protest  ag^nst 
subservience  to  the  religious  fashion  of  the  age,  that  the 
life  of  Athan.isius  has  acquired  a  proverbial  significance, 
which  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  on  theological 
students.  '  Scripture,'  it  has  been  well  said,  '  nowhere  leads 
'  us  to  suppose  that  the  circumstance  of  all  men  speaking 
'  well  of  us  is  any  ground  for  supposing  that  we  are  accept- 
'  able  in  the  sight  of  God  The  jealousy  or  fear  of  some, 
'  the  reticence  of  others,  the  terrorism  of  a  few,  have  really 
'  nothing  to  do  with  the  questions  at  issue  in  theological 
'  controversy.  They  cannot  have  the  slightest  influence  on 
'  the  meaning  of  words,  or  on  the  truth  of  facts.  There  is  a 
'  deeper  work  for  theologians,  which  is  not  dependent  on 
'  the  opinions  of  men,  and  which  can  hardly  expect  to  win 
'  much  popular  favour,  so  far  as  it  runs  counter  to  the 
'  feelings  of  religious  parties.  But  lie  who  bears  a  part  in  it 
'  may  feel  a  confidence  which  no  popular  caresses  or  re- 
'  ligious  sympathy  could  inspire,  tliat  he  has,  by  a  Divine 
*  help,  been  enabled  to  plant  his  foot  somewhere  beyond 
'  the  waves  of  time." 

This,  whether  we  agree  or  whether  we  disagree  with  the 
objects  of  Athanasius,  is  the  permanent  lesson  which  his 
life  teaches.  It  is  the  same  as  thai  which  we  are  taught  by 
the  life  of  Elijah  in  the  history  of  tlie  Jewish  Church,  and 
by  the  lives  of  some  of  the  early  Reformers  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  the  special  point  which  Hooker  '  has  brought 
out  in  the  splendid  passage  which,  though  well  known,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  quote,  as  giving  in  a  short  compass  the 
events  of  the  period  in  the  life  of  Athanasius  during  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Arians  had  become  ihe  religion  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Church: — 

'  Athanasius,  by  the  space  of  forty-six  years,  from  the 
'  time  of  his  consecration  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life  in  this 

'Thi<   iiiildng   pusig''    »°tn    Ihi       pruch^nnd  ihcologian 
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'  world,  they  never  suffered  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  peace- 
'  able  day.  The  heart  of  Constantine  stolen  from  him  ; 
'  Constantius  his  scourge  and  torment  by  all  the  ways  that 
'  malice,  armed  with  sovereign  authority,  could  devise  and 
'  use  ;  under  Julian  no  rest  given  him  ;  and  in  the  days  of 
'  V'alens  as  little.  Crimes  there  were  laid  to  his  charge 
'  many.  .  .  .  His  judges  were  evermore  the  selfsame  men 
'  by  whom  his  accusers  were  suborned.  .  .  .  Those  Bishops 
'  and  Prelates  who  should  have  counted  his  cause  theiis 
' ,  .  .  .  were  sure  by  bewraying  their  affeciion  towards  him 
'to  bring  upon  themselves  those  maledictions  whereby,  if 
'  they  would  not  be  drawn  to  seem  his  adversaries,  yet 
'  others  should  be  taught  how  unsafe  it  was  to  continue  his 
'  friends.  Whereupon  it  came  to  pass  in  the  end  that  (very 
'  few  excepted)  all  became  subject  to  the  sway  of  time  ; 
'  saving  only  that  some  fell  away  sooner,  some  later ;  ,  ■  . 
'some  were  leaders  in  the  host,  .  .  .  and  the  rest  .  ,  . 
'  either  yielding  through  fear,  or  brought  under  with  penury, 

*  or  by  flattery  ensnared,  or  else  beguiled  tlirougli  simplicity, 
'which  is  the  fairest  excuse  that  weii  may  be  made  for 
'  them.  .  .  -  Such  was  the  stream  of  those  times  that  all 
'  men  gave  place  unto  iL  .  .  .  Only  of  Alhanasius  there 
'  was  nothing  observed  through  that  long  tragedy,  other 
'  than  such  as  very  well  became  a  wise  man  to  do,  and  a 

*  righteous  to  suffer.  So  that  this  was  the  plain  condition 
'  of  those  limes  ;  the  whole  world  against  Atlianasius^  and 
'  Athanasim  against  it.  Half  a  hundred  years  spent  in 
'  doubtful  Irial,  which  of  the  two  in  the  end  would  prevail ; 
'  (he  side  which  had  all,  or  else  the  part  which  had  no 
'  friend  but  God  and  death  ;  the  one  a  defender  of  his 
'  innocency,  the  other  a  finisher  of  his  troubles.'  It  Is 
probably  from  the  Latm  version  of  this  celebrated  passage 
that  we  derive  the  proverb,  A/Aanasiiis  contra  muttdum  ,  a 
proverb  which,  as  I  have  observed  on  other  occasions,  well 
sets  forth  the  claims  of  individual,  private,  solitary  judg- 
ment, against  the  claims  of  general  authority  as  set  foith  in 
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It  it  X  IBOvaft  wUdv  tfaon^  few 
■re  wottfaf  ID  daim  far  ihtaaiihux  >ct  al  onj  vcfl  take  to 
bean  as  x  waning  a^oHt  UMMMonng  pofniluHjr  swi 
tndiw  or  wnbricin  villi  faoc^,  or  itiiiibmjij  dqvesEaon  wilh 
hitiimdcfcaL 

The  cMBieM  mi  i  I'liwf  I)  ■jijijiI  wsli  Constantm^  Cod- 
tpttiiw,  jtdian,  and  Valens,  has  been  bciedy  lod  powetAilly 
told  bf  Gibbon,  and  ebboratdy  worted  oat  b;  HBemont 
Its  details  are  as  tediom  sad  cco^feated,  as  its  geoeial 
interest  b  eadtii^  and  iaUnKtive: 

Bat  there  are  a  few  points  wiiicfa  may  be  sdected  as 
characteristic  either  of  the  man  or  ifae  age. 

I.  His  contest  with  the  Imperial  power,  and  the  long 
___^^ ^j.  struggles  which  it  cost  the  saccessive  Emperors 
■kite-      to  cope  with  lum,  are  proofe  of  the  freedom  and 

" independence  of  the  Christian  Church,   in  the 

midit  of  the  general  decay  at  those  qualities  in  all  die  other 
instituiions  of  the  Em^Hre. 

The  general  effect  of  this  new  principle '  of  Ufe  in  insti- 
tations  of  the  Church  has  been  already  pointed  out ;  but  of 
individual  instances  of  this  new  and  disturbing  force,  which 
would  never  again  let  the  world  subside  into  its  dull  stag- 
nation and  inaction,  Athanasius  is  the  first  grand  example. 
The  'meddling  demagogue,'*  'ihe  odious  Athanasiu^'* 
'  the  audacious  conspirator  elated  by  his  chaiactoistic  rash- 
'  ness,' '  are  the  expressions  by  which  Julian  designates  his 
rival  in  Egypt.  '  Although,'  says  Cibbon,  '  his  mind  was 
'  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism.  Athanasius  dis- 
'  played  a  sii]jerioruy  of  character  and  abilities  which  would 
'  have  fitted  him  far  better  than  the  dtgenerate  sons  of 
'  Constanline  for  the  government  of  a  gre^at  monarchy.'' 

a.  The  contest,  however,  did  not  resemble  those  which  | 
in  the  middle  ages  set  the  spiritual  against  the  civil  authority. 

•  SwLvctunll.  p.  6j.  ■  Julian,  Fp.;i.  MM.*, 
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■Ja  this  respect  Athanasius  strictly  preserves  the  character 
_^^  of  the  Oriental  hierarchy,'  which  I  have  more 
•ccinuuiLui  than  once  noticed  The  spiritual  and  the  secu- 
lar were  hardly  ever,  as  such,  directly  opposed.' 
During  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  quarrel,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  deference  of  Athanasius  to  the  Imperial 
authority ;  and  the  subsequent  vehemence  of  his  language 
is  peraonal  rather  than  official  The  accusations  against 
him  were  also  personal.  It  was  not  for  heresy  or  orthodoxy 
that  he  was  convened  before  the  Council  of  Tyre,  but  for 
tiie  murder  of  Ar^nius,  for  breaking  a  sacred  chalice,  for 
impoang  a  tax  on  sacred  vestments,  for  conspiring  against 
the  Emperor,  for  consecrating  a  church  without  the  Em- 
peror's permission,  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  com 
from  Alexandria  (a  purely  Egj'ptian  charge)  ;  for  procuring 
his  reinstatement  from  an  Imperial  decree,  after  his  de- 
position by  a  Council ;  for  refusing  to  leave  Alexandria 
without  an  express  command  from  the  Emperor  ;  for  corre- 
sponding with  the  rebel  chief  Magneniius.  All  of  these 
(barges  were  repudiated  by  Atlianasius  ;  and  of  all,  in  the 
judgment  of  posterity  as  well  as  of  his  own  time,  he  has 
been  acquitted,  though  in  the  last  century  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
condescended  to  use  his  great  intellect  in  reviving  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  undermining  the  character  of  a  theological 
opponent  True  or  false;  however,  they  were  such  as  had 
no  ecclesiastical  significance,  except  from  the  person  against 
whom  they  were  brought. 

3.  But  though  Athanasius  was  not  formally  atticked  for 
heresy,  and  was  therefore  not,  technically  speaking,  a  suf- 
^t^  ferer  for  the  sake  of  his  religious  creed,  yet  there 

■"•"^^  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annoyances  and  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  originated  in  theological  enmity, 
and  thus  fumi^  the  first  signal  instance  of  the  strange  sight 

'  Set  LectDRi  1..  X.,  XI.  Iiim  by  Julian  aC  hapiuiiig  Akiai:>dnMi 
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of  Christians  persecuting  Christians,  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  his  opponents  really  believed  him  to  be  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Arscnius,  or  of  the  detention  of  the  Egyptian" 
corn.  But  these  were  convenient  blinds  for  a  theological 
hostility  which  they  dared  not  openly  avow.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  this  wide  persecution  arose,  not  from 
the  Orthodox  against  the  heretics,  but  from  the  heretics 
against  the  Orthodox.  This  is  a  sample  of  what  has  often 
occtuTed  since.  We  cannot  deny  or  palliate  tlie  intolerance 
of  established  Churches,  but  we  must  never  forget  that  it 
has  been  shared  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  intolerance  of 
sects  and  heresies  of  every  kind.  Indeed,  wherever  it 
exists,  it  is  a  proof  that  sectarianism  has  eaten  its  way  into 
the  vitals  of  the  Church  itself,  'Wiiatever  provocations  had 
been  given  by  the  Orthodox  party  were  far  surpassed  by  the 
violence  and  unrelenting  bitterness  of  the  Arians.  A  single- 
scene  will  suffice,  as  indicating  at  once  the  cliaracter  of 
Athanasius  and  of  the  persecutions.  He  had  been  urged 
to  retire  from  Alexandria  ;  but  with  the  reverential  obedi- 
ence which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  kept  up,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, for  the  Imperial  authority,  he  refused  to  leave  his  post 
without  an  express  warrant  from  the  Emperor.  What  his 
enemies  could  not  effect  by  law,  they  determined  to  effect 
by  violence,  A  mob  has,  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  shades 
of  ecclesiastical  party,  been  a  ready  instrument  for  theo- 
logical agitators  against  their  opponents.  Of  all  mobs  the 
Alexandrian,  whether  heathen  or  Christian,  was  the  most 
terrible.  On  this  occasion  it  was  united  with  the  soldiers 
The  chief  of  the  police  was  present,  but  apparendy  took  no 
part  in  restraining  the  outrages.' 

On  the  night  of  Tliursday  the  gth  of  February,  35S, 
Aiuckon  Athanasius  with  his  congregation  was,  after  the 
'^°s''t!«o  in^ner  of  the  Coptic  Church,  keeping  vigil  through 
i"!-"  the  whole  night  in  the  Church  of  S.  Thconas 

in   preparation    for    the   Eucharist  of   the    following 

'  pTMQi  of  (he  AleiandtiiM,  t  5. 
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Suddenly,  at  midnight,'  there  was  a  tumult  without.  The 
church,*  which  was  of  unusual  size,  was  surrounded  with 
armed  men.'  The  presence  of  mind  for  which  he  was 
famous  did  not  desert  the  Bishop.  Behind  the  altar  was 
the  Episcopal  throne.  On  this  he  took  his  se.".t,  and  ordered 
his  attendant  deacon  lo  read  the  136th  Psalm,  which  has 
for  every  verse  the  response,  '  For  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.'  It  was  while  these  responses  were  being  thundered 
forth  by  the  congregation,  that  the  doors  burst  open,  and 
the  Imperial  general  and  notary  entered  at  the  head  of  the 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  for  a  moment  terror-struck  by 
the  chanting  of  the  Psalm.*  But  as  they  pressed  forward  a 
shower  of  arrows  flew  through  the  church.  Tlie  swords 
flashed  in  the  light  of  the  sacred  torches,  the  din  of  their 
shouts  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  their  arms.  The  wounded 
fell  one  upon  another,  and  were  trampled  down  ;  the  nuns 
were  seized  and  stTipi>ed ;  the  church  was  plundered. 
Through  this  mass  of  horrors,  the  two  Imperial  officers  and 
their  attendants  passed  on  to  the  screen  "  before  the  altar, 
Athanasius  had  refused  to  go  till  most  of  the  congregation 
bad  retired,  but  now  he  was  swept  away  in  the  crowd. 

In  his  own  version^  of  the  story,  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  escape.  But  his  diminutive  figure  may  well 
have  passed  unseen  ;  and  we  learn,  besides,  that  he  was 
actually  carried  out  In  a  swoon,'  which  sufficiently  explains 
his  own  ignorance  of  the  means  of  his  deliverance.  The 
church  was  piled  with  dead,  and  the  floor  was  strewn  with 
the  swords  and  arrows  of  the  soldiers.  He  vanished,  no 
one  knew  whither,  into  the  darkness  of  the  winter  night 

This  scene  well  introduces  us  to  the  consideration  of 
ITuinicnl  anothcr  and  more  general  side  of  the  character 
*™™'-  of  Athanasius.  The  qualities  that  most  forcibly 
stiuck  his  contemporaries  seem  rather  to  have  been  die 
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readiness'  and  versatility  of  his  gifts.     An  Oxford  poe^  la 
the  '  Lyra  AposEolica '  has  sung  of  J 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  this  comparison, 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  flexi- 
Hiivt™.  bility  of  Athanasius  and  the  many-sided  character 
'^'i'-  of  the  Apostle  whose  boast  it  was  to  have  'made 
'  himself  all  things  to  all  men.'  None  such  had  occurred 
before,  and  none  such  occurred  again  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine, perhaps  not  till  the  time  of  Francis  Xavier. 

The  hyperbolical  language  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  shows 
the  deep  impression  made  by  this,  as  it  seemed,  rare  pecu- 
liarity. 'He  was,'  so  Gregory  describes  him,*  'a  just 
'  distributor  of  praise  and  blame,  according  as  the  case 
'  might  be  ;  awakening  the  iiuggis/i,  repritsing  enthusiasm  ; 
'  equally  alert  in  prevention  or  in  cure  ;  single  in  his  aims, 
^  manifold  in  his  modes  of  government ;  wise  in  his  speech, 
'  still  wiser  in  his  inttntioHS  ;  on  a  level  with  the  most  ordl- 
'  naiy  men,  yet  rising  to  the  height  of  the  most  speculative  ; 
'uniting  in  himself*  (the  expression  is  worth  preserving  as 
one  that  could  only  have  been  used  in  that  transitional  state 
between  heathenism  and  Christianity  which  was  described 
in  my  last  Lecture)  'the  various  attributes  of  all  the  heathen 
'  gods.  Hospitable,  like  [Jupiter]  Philoxenius  ;  listening 
'  lo  suppliants,  like  [Jupiter]  Ikesius  ;  averting  evils,  like 
[Apollo]  Apotropffius  ;  binding  men  together,  like  [Jupiter] 
'  Zygius  ;  pure,  like  [Pan]  Parihenius  ;  a  peacemalter,  like 
'  [Jupiter]  IrenKus ;  a  reconciler,  like  [Jupiter]  Diallacterius; 
'  a  conductor  to  the  shades  below,  like  [Hermes]  Pompteus.' 
Amongst  the  traits  which  may  be  especially 
'  selected,  as  bringing  this  part  of  his  character 
before  us,  and  also  as  being  too  much  overlooked  in  ths 
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popular  notions  of  him,  the  lirst  is  the  remoikable  quickness 
and  humour  of  his  address. 

Take  his  clever  retort  to  Conslantius,  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  hi3  Arian  persecutors,  had  asked  him  lo  open  a  church 
for  the  Arians  at  Alexandria.  '  I  will  grant  a  church  to  the 
'  heretics  at  .Alexandria,  as  soon  as  you  grant  a  church  to  the 
'Orthodox  at  Antioch.'  It  is  just  tlie  one  retort,  obvious 
indeed,  but  unanswerable,  that  may  always  be  made  to  an  in- 
tolerant faction.     They  always  shrink  from  the  test 

Take  again  the  we  11 -sustained  and  pointed  irony  of  the 
scene  in  the  Council  of  Tyre,  where  he  produces  the  man 
whom  he  is  accused  of  having  murdered,  and  whose  right 
hand  he  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off.  The  muffled  figure  is 
introduced  ;  he  shows  the  face  first,  and  asks  all  round :  '  Is 
'this  Arsenius,  whom  I  murderedi"  He  draws  out  from 
behind  the  cloak,  first  one  hand,  and  then  the  other :  '  Let 
*no  one  now  ask  for  a  third  ;  for  two  hands,  and  two  only, 
'has  every  human  being  received  from  the  Creator  of  all 
'things.'  It  has  been  often  said  that  a  man  who  can  pro- 
voke or  enjoy  a  laugh  is  sure  to  succeed  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.     We  cannot  doubt  that  such  was  Athanasius.' 

Not  less  efficacious  is  the  power  of  making  use  of  a  laugh 
ora  jest,  instead  of  serious  arguments.  The  grave  Epiphaniua 
ventured  one  day  to  ask  Athanaslus  what  he  thought  of  the 
opinions  of  his  dangerous  supporter,  the  heretic  Marcellus. 
Athanasius  returned  no  answer ;  but  a  significant  smile  broke 
out  over  his  whole  countenance.'  Epiphanius  had  sufficient 
humour  to  perceive  that  this  meant  '  Marcellus  has  had  a 
'narrow  escape.' 

So,  again,  when  he  was  asked  his  opinion  on  the 
common  practice  of  death-bed  baptisms,  he  replied  with  an 
apologue  which  admitted  of  no  rejoinder.     '  An  angel  once 

*  said  to  my  great  predecessor :  "  Peter  [the  bishop  of  the  see 

*  "  before  Alexander],  why  do  you  send  me  these  sacks  [these 
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"wind-bags]  carefully  sealed  up,  w-ith   nothing  whatever  I 
inside  ?  " ' '  I 

Another  trait  makes  itself  felt  in  the  widespread  belief 
entertained  that  he  was  the  great  magician  of  his  age.     It 

m.nicii  *'^^  founded  no  doubt  on  his  rapid  mysterious 

'""■"■  movements,  his  presence  of  mind,  his  prophetic 
anticipations ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  humorous  pleasure 
"n  playing  with  the  fears  and  superstitions  which  these  quali- 
ties engendered. 

The  Emperor  Constanline  is  entering  Constantinople  in 
state.  A  small  figure  darts  across  his  path  in  the  middle  of 
the  square,  and  stops  his  horse.  The  Emperor,  thunder- 
struck, tries  to  pass  on  ;  he  cannot  guess  who  the  petitioner 
can  be.  It  is  Athanastus,  who  comes  to  insist  on  justice, 
when  thought  to  be  leagues  away  before  tlie  Council  of 
Tyre. 

The  Alexandrian  Church  is  dismayed  by  the  accession 
of  Julian.  But  Athanasius  is  unmoved;  he  looks  into  the 
future  ;  he  sees  through  the  hollowness  of  the  reaction. 
■  It  is  but  a  little  cloud,'  he  wys,  '  tiiat  will  soon  pass  away.' 

He  is  pursued  by  his  enemies  up  the  Nile.  They  meet  a 
boat  descending  the  stream.  They  hail  it  with  a  shout* 
familiar  to  Egyptian  travellers  on  the  great  river  :  '  Where 
'is  Athanasius?'  'Not  very  far  off,'  is  the  answer.  The 
wind  carries  on  the  pursuers ;  the  current  carries  down  the 
pursued.  It  was  Athanasius,  who,  hearing  of  (heir  approach, 
look  advantage  of  a  bend  in  the  stream,  to  turn,  and  meet, 
and  mislead,  and  escape  ihem  thus. 

He  is  passing  through  one  of  the  squares  of  Alexandria. 
The  heathen  mob  are  standing  around ;  a  crow  flies  ovt 
head.  They,  partly  in  jest,  partly  in  earnest,  ask  him  to  tell 
them  what  its  croaking  meant  He  laughs  in  his  sleeve,  and 
answers  :  '  Do  you  not  hear  ?  It  says  Cras,  Cras,  which  '\i 
'  in  Latin  "  to-morrow,"  which  means  that  tn-mortvw  some-   , 
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•thing  untoward  will  befall  you  :  for  lo-morrow  your  Pagan 

'festival  will  be  suppressed  by  an  Imperial  decree.'  So  it 
came  lo  pass,  and  few  would  care  to  ask  how  he  really  had 
gained  the  information.' 

Of  all  these  incidents  the  secret  springs  are  to  us  suffici- 
ently clear ;  his  ubiquitous  activity,  his  innumerable  sources 
of  knowledge,  his  acute  observatioa  But  whilst  to  his 
friends  they  seemed  to  imply  supernatural  aid,  to  his  ene- 
mies they  suggested  suspicions  of  the  blackest  witchcraft 
When  the  murdered  man  with  both  bis  bands  was  produced 
alive,  there  were  those  who  maintained  that  it  was  an  optica] 
illusion,  caused  by  the  glamour  which  Athanasius  had  cast 
over  the  Council,  Even  an  enlightened  Pagan  was  con- 
vinced that  his  knowledge  of  the  future  was  derived  from  arts 
of  divination,  and  from  the  auguries  of  birds."  And  this  be- 
lief of  the  Pagans  and  heretics  has  curiously  forced  itself  back 
into  the  Church,  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  real  ori- 
gin of  the  legend  of  S.  George  the  martyr  of  Cappadocia, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  incorporated  with  an 
Aiian  legend  of  the  Arian  Geojgc,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
murdered  by  the  Alexandrian  mob ;  and  that  from  this  union 
has  sprung  the  story  in  its  present  popular  form.  In  this 
story,  the  contest  of  S.  George  is  for  the  Empress  Alexandra 
(in  whom  we  can  liardly  fail  to  see  the  type  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Church),  and  his  enemy  is  the  magician  Athanasius.' 
As  time  rolls  on,  and  the  legend  grows  in  dimensions, 
George  becomes  the  champion  on  bis  steed,  rescuing  the 
Egyptian  princess,  and  Athanasius  the  wizard  sinks  into  the 
prcKtrate  dragon  ;  and,  in  the  popular  representations  of 
the  story,  still  acted  by  Christmas  mummers  in  the  North  of 
England,  the  transformation  is  into  a  lower  form  still ;  and 
the  only  image  which  Cheshire  peasants  have  seen  of  Atha- 
nasitis  is  the  quaint  and  questionable  figure  who  appears 
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under  the  name  and  in  the  guise  of  Beelzebub,  It  is  th* 
last  expiring  trace  of  the  revenge  of  the  Arians  on  their  great 
adversary. 

III.  From  the  active  life  of  Athanasius  we  pass  to  his 
Thcchicf  more  speculative  aspect,  as  the  chief  theologian  of 
rfihetinii;,    the  age,  in  one  sense  of  all  ages. 

It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether,  in  his  own  age,  there 
was  not  one  of  still  higher  authority  in  the  theological  world, 
Hosius  of  Cordova.  But  his  was  one  of  those  brilliant  repu- 
tations which  have  expired  with  the  life  of  the  holder ;  whereas 
that  of  Athanasius  grew  in  the  next  generation  to  the  height 
that  secured  for  him  finally  the  title  of '  great,"  which  Hosius 
enjoyed  only  during  his  lifetime.  '  Whenever  you  meet 
'with  a  sentence  of  Athanasius,'  was  the  saying  of  the  sixth 
centurj-,  '  and  have  not  paper  at  hand,  write  it  down  upoo 
'your  clothes.'  I 

I.  He  was  one  of  the  few  theologians  whose  fame  waiv 
common  both  to  East  and  ^Vest.  What  he  was  in  the  East 
.  I  need  not  here  further  specify.     But  he  left  his 

Bi  »fii  ai  in  footprint  in  the  West  also,  to  a  degree  far  beyond 
what  is  the  case  with  any  other  Eastern  Father. 
He  visited  Rome  and  Treves.  He  learned  Latin  to  con- 
verse with  the  Roman  Bishop.  He  introduced  to  the 
Romans  the  strange  hermits  from  Egj'pt.  He  brought 
monasticism  into  Germany.  His  very  remains  were  gradu- 
ally removed  westward,  from  Alexandria'  to  Constantinople^ 
to  Venice,  to  France,  to  Spain. 

The  close  argumentative  style  of  his  writings  was  better 
calculated  to  win  the  attention  of  the  Western  theologians* 
than  the  more  rhetorical  and  imaginative  works  of  most  of 
his  countr)-men  ;  and  of  this  harmony  in  thought,  as  well  as 
of  the  deep  impression  left  by  his  character  in  Western 
Christendom,  the  most  remarkable  proof  is  the  groundless 
but  widely  spread  connection  of  his  name  with  the  hymn, 
'Quiconque  vult.'    The  learned  world  is  now  fully  aware 

'  AcaSS.,  May  i,  •-  is-  '  S«  URur  1.  p.  u. 
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that  it  is  of  French  or  Spanish  origin,  probably  not  earlier 
AduuiuiMii  ^^^  'lis  eighth  century.  It  not  only  is  based  on 
Ci™i.  phrases  which  to  Athanasius  were  unknown  or  un- 
acceptable, but  it  distinctly  and  from  the  first  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession  of  the  Spirit,  which  never 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius,'  and  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  have  repudiated  with  his  Oriental  brethren 
of  later  limes.  But  its  partial  resemblance  to  his  style, 
and  the  assumption  of  his  name,  have  given  it  an  immense 
support. 

s.  He  was  the  Father  of  all  Theolog)',  in  a  more  precise 
sense  than  either  as  the  orade  of  the  ancient  Churches,  or 
the  writer  of  the  chief  theological  Creed  of  the 
oTOitho-  East.  He  was  the  founder  of  Orthodoxy,*  Before 
his  time,  and  before  the  settlement  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  in  which  he  took  so  large  a  part,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  idea  of  an  OrthodoK  doctrine,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  was  almost  unknown.  Opinions  were  too  fluc- 
tuating, too  simple,  too  mixed,  to  admit  of  it.  It  is  a  word, 
even  lo  this  day,  of  doubtful  repute.  No  one  likes  to  be 
called  '  heretical,'  but  neither  is  it  a  term  of  unmixed  eulogy 
to  be  called  'orthodox.'  It  is  a  term  which  implies,  to  a 
certain  extent,  deadness  of  feeling  ;  at  times,  rancorous  ani- 
mosity, narrowness,  fixedness,  perhaps  even  hardness,  of 
intellect  In  these  respects  its  great  founder  cannot  be  said 
to  be  altogether  free  from  the  reproach  cast  on  his  followers 
in  the  same  line.     His  elaborate  expositions  of  doctrine 
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sufficiently   exemplify   the  minuteness  of  argument  which 
perhaps  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  being  regarded  as 
.  a  special  leader  or  jurisconsult.'     His  invectives 

mkaive-  against  the  Arians  prove  how  far  even  a  heroic 
soul  can  be  betrayed  by  party  spirit  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  times.  Amongst  his  favourite  epithets  for  them 
are  :  '  Devils,  Antichrists,  maniacs,  Jews,  polytheists,  athe- 
'ists,  dogs,  wolves,  lions,  hares,  chameleons,  hydras,  eels, 
'cuttlefish,  gnats,  beetles,  leeches.''  There  may  be  cases 
where  such  language  is  justihabJe  ;  but,  as  a  general  rulei 
and  with  all  respect  for  him  wJio  uses  them,  this  style  of 
controversy  can  be  mentioned  as  a  warning  on!y,  not  as  an 
example. 

But  the  zeal  of  Athanasius  for  Orthodoxy,  if  it  hurried 
him  at  times  beyond  the  limits  of  Christian  moderation  in 
Coniwred  language,  rarely,  so  far  as  we  know,  tempted  him 
w.m  (.ynL  j^jQ  unchristian  violence  in  deeds.  We  can  here 
speak  with  the  more  certainty  from  the  contrast  which  his 
life  presents  with  that  of  another  great  prelate  of  the  next 
generatioa  Just  as,  in  tiie  history  of  our  own  Church, 
Anselm's  virtues  can  be  appreciated  only  by  comparison 
with  Becket,  or  Ken's  by  comparison  with  Sancroft ;  so 
Athanasius,  in  the  fourth  century,  may  be  fairly  judged  in 
the  light  of  his  own  successor,  C>-ril  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
fifth.  The  bribery  which  is  certainly  traced  to  Cyril  ts  at 
least  doubtful  in  Athanasius.'  There  is  good  reason  to  ac- 
quit Athanasius  of  any  share  in  the  murder  of  George  ;  * 
but  Cyril  was  suspected,'  even  by  the  OrtJiodox,  of  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  Hypatia.  Cyril  was  active  in  pro 
curing  the  cruel  banishment  of  the  blameless  Nestorius  ; 
Atlianasius  was  concerned  in  no  persecutions  except  those  in 
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which  he  himself  suffered.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Athana- 
sius  that  'the  duty  of  Orthodoxy  is  not  to  compel  but  to 
'  persuade  belief ; '  Cyril  carried  his  measures  by  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  bands  of  ferocious  rutiians,'  and  by 
canonising  the  assassin.  No  graver  reproach  rests  on  the 
memory  of  Aihanasius  than  that  of  being  a  powerful  magi- 
cian ;  Cyril's  death  suggested  to  one  who  has  left  his  feelings 
on  record  the  reflection  that  '  at  last  the  reproach  of  Israel 
'  was  taken  away  ;  that  he  was  gone  to  vex  the  inhabitants 

■  of  the  world  below  with  his  endless  dogniatism  :  let  every 

■  one  throw  a  stone  upon  his  grave,  lest  perchance  he  should 
'  make  even  hell  too  hot  to  hold  him,^  and  return  to  earth.' 
But  the  excellence  of  Athanasius,  like  that  of  every  theo- 
logian, must  be  measured  not  by  his  attack  upon  error,  but 
by  his  defence  of  truth.  Judged,  indeed,  by  the  hard  and 
narrow  standard  of  modern  times,  his  teaching  would  be  pro- 
nounced '  lamentably  defective,'  But  it  is  his  rare  merit,  or 
his  rare  good  fortune,  that  the  centre  of  his  theology  was  the 
HitdEfcncE  '^°'^tf'"^  °f  ^^^  Incarnation.  His  earliest  treatise 
Dfitiiincac  is  on  that  special  subject,  before  it  had  become 

embroiled  in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  it  con- 
tains his  calm  statement  of  the  doctrme,  and  its  practical 
effects  on  the  world,  unembittered  by  the  polemics  of  his 
middle  life.  And  though  the  forms  both  of  the  errors  which 
he  opposed  and  of  the  truths  which  he  maintained,  have 
varied  in  later  times,  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  point 
out  how  his  teaching  reaches  far  beyond  his  own  time,  and 
extends  into  those  manifold  applications  which  form  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  trutli. 

fl)  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  polytheistic  tendencies  of 
which  Arianisra  was  the  partial  development.  Tlie  Unity  of 
iheFatherand  the  Son,  which  Aihanasius  maintained  against 
these  tendencies,  is  still  needed  as  the  basis  of  sound  repre- 
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sentations  of  the  Divine  acts.  It  is  a  standing  witness,  that 
in  Scripture  and  ihcology,  no  less  than  in  philosophy  and 
conscience,  there  is  a  marked  repugnance  to  the  forced  op- 
positions between  the  justice  of  the  Father  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Son,  which  tun  through  the  popular  systems  of  the 
Redemption  adopted  since  the  Reformation.  Amongst  the 
various  figures  which  Athanasius  uses  to  express  his  view, 
one  is  that  of  'Satisfaction.'  But  this  is  introduced  inci- 
dentally and  in  entire  subordinaiion  to  the  primary  triith, 
that  the  Redemption  (lowed  from  the  Indivisible  Love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  alike,  and  that  its  object  was  the  restora- 
tion of  man  to  union  with  God. 

l>)  It  was  a  favourite  position  of  Arius '  that  the  finite 
mind  of  man  could  never  comprehend  the  Infinity  of  God. 
Such  notions  have  been  sometimes  pushed  lo  a  siill  further 
development  in  the  form  of  represenling  the  Divine  morality 
as  altogether  differenl  from  the  human.  But  it  is  a  profound 
remark  of  a  gifted  member  of  the  Eastern  Church,  that  one 
grand  result  of  the  Nicene  decision  was  the  reassertion  of 
the  mora!  nature,  the  moral  perfection,  of  the  Divinity,'  In 
the  Athanasian  declaration  that  only  through  the  image  of 
perfect  humanity  can  perfect  Divinity  be  made  known  to  us, 
is  the  true  antidote  to  any  such  erroneous  or  sceptical  repre- 
sentations of  the  Divine  character. 

f)  The  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Divine  relations  pos- 
sesses an  element  of  permanence  shared  by  no  other  theories 
of  that  time.^  It  recognises  only  two  intelligences  in  the 
world,  God  and  man.  These  are  two  simple  ideas  which 
will  last  as  long  as  the  human  race  itself.  But  the  Arian 
theories  introduced  into  the  subject  the  hj-pothesis  of  beings 
intervening  between  the  Divine  and  human,  such  as  belong 
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to  the  transitory  and  dubious  province  which  lies  between 
Religion  and  Mythology.  If  the  controversy  had  ended  by 
fixing  in  the  centre  of  the  Christian  Creed  a  being  like  the 
angels  or  ^ons  of  the  early  heretics,  or  the  superhuman 
saints  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  departure  from  the  simplicity 
and  sobriety  of  Christian  feith  would  have  been  far  wider 
than  can  be  the  cause  in  any  tfte  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  Athanasius. 

d)  The  importance  ascribed  by  Athanasius  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation,  almost  requires  '  the  incommunic- 
'able  preeminence' 'which  the  most  philosophical  theolo- 
gians, as  well  as  the  simplest  believers,  have  always  assigned 
to  the  Four  Gospels  above  all  other  portions  of  the  sacred 
voluma  This  preeminence  has  often  been  disputed  by  the 
sectarian  or  the  half-informed  polemics  of  modern  times. 
But  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  .^thanasian  theology,  than  it  is 
to  a  right  adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  Scripture, 

3.  There  was  a  still  'more  excellent  way'  of  Orthodoxy 
in  which  Athanasius  was  conspicuous.  He  had  firmly 
Hiiducri.  graspied  the  idea  that  it  was  a  Christian  duty  to 
muiiuoo,  reconcile  imaginary  differences,  and  distinguish 
the  essential  and  unessential.  '  Whilst,'  says  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  '  he  was  a  fire  which  bums  away  as  a  forest  the 
'  noxious  vegetation,  and  a  sword  which  cuts  up  evil  by  the 
'  roots,  so  he  was  a  husbandman's  winnowing-fan  to  separate 
'  the  light  chaff  from  the  solid  grain  of  the  wheat.  Whilst 
*  he  went  along  with  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  he  was  also 
'  the  breath  of  the  quickening  spirit,' ' 

Four  signal  instances  of  his  discriminadng  judgment  are 
recorded : 

a)  He  healed  the  jealousies  of  the  two  monastic  orders 
the  monks  (or  Canobites)  and  the  hermits,  which  threatened 
to  break  up  the  Eastern  Church,  as  the  quarrels  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans  in  later  times  disturbed  the  tran- 
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quillity  of  the  ^V'estein  Church ;  the  one  representing 
in  the  more  purely  devotional,   the  other  the  more  IB- 

qu.iitii  tellectual,  form  of  religion.  He  lived  equally  with 
raonk.Md  both  ;  Sometimes  in  the  cell  of  the  contemplative 
amis,  anchorite,  sometimes  in  the  community  of  the  more 
social  convent.  Here,  as  elsewhere  (I  again  quote  the  strong 
language  of  Gregory), '  he  showed  himself  the  reconciler  and 
'  mediator  of  the  age,  imitating  Him  who  by  His  own  blood 
'  set  at  peace  those  who  had  parted  asunder  ;  showing  (with 
'  the  hermits)  that  religion  was  able  to  become  philosophical, 
'  and  (with  the  monks)  that  philosophy  stood  in  need  of  tbe 
'  guidance  of  religion." 

i)  Both  in  discipline  and  in  doctrine  he  gave  proof 
he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  letter  to  the  spirit.     A  solf 
in  tftiicai     decree  of  the  Nicene  Council,  one  of  the  few 
diuip^inc,     observed  in  ihe  \V'est,  required  the  presence  of 
three  Bishops  for  Episcopal  consecration,  and  the  usage  of 
the  Egj-ptian  Church  required  that  all  such  appointment 
should  take  place  at  Alexandria.     When  a  young  active 
man  had  been  consecrated  by  a  single  Bishop  and  with* 
consulting  the  see  of  Alexandria,  Athanasius  not  only 
quiesced  in  the  appointment,  though  "against  all  the 
'  received  from  antiquity,'  but  even  '  bent  to  the  necessil 
'of  the  time,'  and  promoted  him  to  the  metropoli 
the  province.' 

e)  In  doctrine  he  gave  a  yet  more  startling  proof  of  this 
same  disposition.  If  there  was  any  one  object  which  he 
in  ih!  UK  might  seem  to  have  at  heart  more  than  any  other, 
"^[^"^  it  was  the  word  Homoouiion?  which  he  had  been 
iBimiaon.  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  Council  of  Ni- 
cEca,  The  truth  which  he  believed  to  be  expressed  by  the 
word  he  did  indeed  defend  through  life  and  death.  But  the 
word  itself  he  was  willing  to  waive,  when  he  found  that  it 
was  misunderstood*    We  may  think,  with  Bishop  Kaye,  that 
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he  might  have  come  earlier  to  this  conclusion.  But  that  he 
should  have  come  to  it  at  all,  shows  that  he  possessed  a  rare 
qualification  of  a  great  theologian.  It  is  an  edifying  instance 
of  the  power  of  appreciating  identity  of  doctrine  under 
different,  or  even  opposite,  forms  of  speech. 

J)  Yet  one  more  important  task  of  this  kind  was  reserved 
for  the  close  of  his  life ;  namely,  to  reconcile  the  divisions  of 
iniht  Conn-  the  Eost  and  West,  which  threatened  to  break  out, 
w^tA-D.  ^^  ^^^y  '^^'^  afierft'ards,  into  open  rupture  on  these 
'*'■  verbal  questions.     The  Council  of  the  Apostles  at 

Jerusalem  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  direct  object  was  not 
an  enforcement  of  uniformity,  but  a  toleration  of  diversity. 
That  which,  in  later  times,  approached  most  nearly  to  it  in 
this  respect  was  the  Council  held  at  Alexandria,  under  the 
presidency  of  Athanasius,  in  the  year  362.  It  consisted  of 
the  Bishops  returning  home  from  banishment,  after  the  strug- 
gle with  the  Arians,  and  was  intended  to  reunite,  by  an  act 
of  amnesty,  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Church,  Those 
who  had  lapsed  into  Arianism  were  now  on  submission  to  be 
received  again.'  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  the  fierce  Sardinian, 
alone  protested,  and  the  long  discord  was  healed. 

Amongst  other  questions  brought  before  it  was  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Council  of  Nicsea  on  the  meaning  of 
Conimwrty  the  word  hypostasis,  and  which  had  now  reached  its 
"d'-'s^"'  height  The  Latins  slil!  used  it  in  the  sense  in 
"*""■'  which  it  was  used  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  iden- 
tical with  ousia,  which  they  translated  by  substantia,  the  ety- 
mological equivalent  dihypostasis.  But  the  Greeks  had  begun 
to  use  it  in  the  sense  oi prosopon  ('  person '},  and  taunted  the 
ignorant  Latins  with  Sabellianism,  whilst  the  latins  retorted 
with  the  charge  of  Arianism.  Others,  in  the  hope  of  stifling 
the  quarrel,  proscribed  the  use  of  both  words."    '  The  con- 
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troversy,' says  Gregory,  'had  reached  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the  two  quarters  of  the  world  were  on  the  point  of  being 
torn  asunder  by  a  difference  of  syllables.  When  Athana- 
sics  of  blessed  memory  saw  and  heard  this,  he,  like  a  true 
man  of  God,  like  a  grand  steward  of  souls,  determined  that 
this  absurd  and  irrational  division  of  the  Divine  Word  was 
not  to  be  endured  ;  and  the  remedy,  the  charm,  whicb 
he  had  in  his  own  character  and  mind,  he  brought  to 
bear  on  the  disease.  How  did  he  effect  tliis?  He  called 
both  sides  together.  He  addressed  them  gently  and  kindly. 
He  explained  in  exact  terms  the  sense  of  what  was  intended, 
and  when  he  found  that  they  agreed,  and  had  no  diffcrenc*.*j 
in  what  they  meant,  he  granted  freely  to  each  the  use 
their  words  and  names  ;  whilst  he  bound  them  together 
the  things  and  facts  which  the  words  represented. 
was  more  profitable  than  all  the  long  labours  and  discourses, 
in  which  perhaps  there  may  have  been  an  element  of  ambi- 
tion and  vanity.  This  is  move  honourable  than  all  the 
sleepless  nights  and  hard  couches,  of  which  the  advantage 
ends  with  the  endurance.  This  was  worth  all  his  famous 
wanderings  and  exiles  ;  for  this  was  the  object  for  which 
he  bore  those  sufferings,  and  to  which  he  devoted  himself' 
after  those  sufferings  were  over.' 

The  Council  of  Alexandria  was  the  last  public  occ 
on  which  Athanasius  appeared.    It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that' 
the  last  public  acts  of  Athanasius's  life  were  of  wisdom,  dis- 
cernment,  and  charity. 

In  Goethe's  'Faust,' the  counsel  given  by  Mephistopheles 
is  to  pay  no  attention  to  things  in  theology,  but  to  dwell  solely 
Thingi,  not  °"  words.  This  is  the  Devil's  advice  to  theologicd 
"on"^  students  ;  and,  alas  1  by  too  many,  in  every  age  of 
the  world,  most  faithfully  has  it  been  followed.  The  advice 
and  the  example  of  Athanasius  are  exactly  the  contrary. 
Words  no  doubt  are  of  high  importance  in  theolt^.  Bodi 
in  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip>. 
ture,  the  study  of  their  origin  and  meaning  is  most  fruil 
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Atkinasius  himself  introduced  irHo  our  confessions  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  them.  But  this  gives  the  greater  force 
to  his  warning  when  he  bids  the  contending  parties  ascertain 
first  of  all  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use,  and 
then,  if  the  meaning  on  both  sides  is  the  same,  to  fix  their 
attention  not  on  the  words  respecting  which  they  differ,  but 
on  the  things  respecting  which  they  are  agreed. 

One  further  final  glimpse  we  catch  of  Aihanasius.  It  la 
the  sight,  seldom  witnessed,  of  a  cordial  salutation  and  fare- 
well between  the  departing  and  the  coming  genera- 
uii,  tioa  This  is  what  we  see  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  aged  Aihanasius  and  the  active  Basil,  just 
^Biitering  on  the  charge  of  his  new  diocese  in  Asia  Minor. 
iTie  younger  Prelate,  suspected  of  heresy,  eagerly  appeals 
r  to  the  old  oracle  of  Orthodoxy,  and  from  him  receives  the 
welcome  support  which  elsewhere  he  had  sought  in  vain. 
'His accusers  torment  themselves  without  reason,'  replied 
Aihanasius.    '  He  has  but  condescended  to  the  infirmities  of 

*  the  weak.  Think  yourselves  happy  to  have  received  as 
'  your  pastor  a  man  so  full  of  wisdom  and  of  truth.'  Basil 
longed  to  see  the  great  reconciler  face  to  face,'  This  was 
not  to  be.  But,  amidst  the  distracting  perplexities  of  the 
time,  he  consoled  himself  by  writing  to  him,  and  by  de- 
lineating the  venerable  figure  of  the  representative  of  the  for- 

Imerage.  'His  head,' so  Basil"  describes  him,  'Is  now  white 
*  with  years,  .  .  He  has  lived  from  the  happy  days  before 
*  llie  Nicene  Council,  when  the  Church  was  at  peace,  into 
*  these  mournful  days  of  boundless  controversy.  .  .  He  is 
'*  the  Samuel  of  the  Church,  the  revered  mediator  between 
'  the  old  generation  and  the  new.  He  is  the  skilful  physi- 
'  clan  for  the  manifold  diseases  with  which  the  Church  is 
'labouring.^.  .  He  stands,' — such  is  the  expressive  image 
drawn  no  doubt  from  the  lighthouse  (Pharos)  of  Athanasius's 
own  city, — 'he  stands  on  his  lofty  watchtower  of  specu- 

*  lation,  seeing  with  his  ubiquitous  glance  what  is  passing 
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throughout  the  world.     He  overlooks  the  wide  stonny 

ocean,  where  there  is  a  vast  (leet  at  sea,  tossed  and  found- 
ering in  the  waters,  partly  by  the  externai  violence  o£  the 
sea,  still  more  by  the  mismanagement  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  crews  of  the  several  ships,  running  each  other 
down,  and  thrusting  each  other  aside.  .  .  With  this  iinag^'  \ 
says  S.  Basil,  '  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say.     It  is  ijl'  ■ 
that  the  wisdom  of  Alhsnasius  will  require  to  be  said  ;  it 
is  all  that  the  difficulties  of  the  time  will  permit  me  to  say.' 
With  this  image,  too,  let  me  conclude.     Our  view  over 
the  sea  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  past  and  present  and  future, 
is  as  it  was  then.     The  tempest  still  rages  ;  the  ships  which 
went  out  of  the  harbour  have  never  returned.     They  are  still 
tossing  to  and  fro,  and  beating  against  one  another  ir 
waves  of  controversy. 

It  may  have  been  an  advantage  to  have  gazed  I 
moment  over  this  scene  through  the  eyes  and  with  the  e 
perienccs  of  Athanasius  the  Great 
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LECTURE  VIII. 


There  are  few  historical  subjects  on  which  the  changes  of  a 
degrees  of  knowledge  are  so  readily  appreciable  as  in  the  case 
of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.'  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
Mahometans  were  vulgarly  regarded  as  Pagan  idolaters  :  it  is 
now  known  that  they  abhor  idolatry  even  more  than  we  do. 
The  very  name  of  '  Mahomet '  ('  Mawmet '  or  '  Mummet ')  was 
then  taken  for  a  graven  image  :  it  is  now  known  that  he  abso- 
lutely forbade  the  use  of  any  material  representation.  It  was 
then  believed  that  the  name  of  Christ  was  held  accursed  in  the 
eyes  of  Mussulmans  ;  it  is  now  known  that  He  is  held  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest,  almost  the  greatest,  of  their  prophets.  It  was 
believed  till  the  last  century  that  Mahomet  rested  his  claims  on 
false  miracles  :  it  is  now  known,  and  indeed  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment against  him,  that  he  laid  cbim  to  no  miracles  at  all.  Vol- 
taire, no  less  than  Prideaux  and  Gagnier,  believed  him  to  be  a 
wicked  impostor  :  it  is  now  known  that,  at  least  for  a  large  p^t 
of  his  life,  he  was  a  sincere  reformer  and  enthusiast.    The  g 
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blunders  formerly  made  in  his  Wesiem  biographies,  from  an  in- 
(ufiicient  knowledge  of  Arabic,'  are  now  rectified  ;  and  yet  fur- 
ther, the  reaction  which  took  place  in  his  favour  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  has  been  checked  by  increased  information  from 
original  sources.  The  story  of  his  epileptic  fits,  a  few  years  ago 
much  discredited,  seems  now  to  be  in  controvert  ibly  re-estab- 
lished ;  and  we  have  a  firmer  ground  than  before  for  believing 
that  a  decided  change  came  over  the  simplicity  of  his  character 
after  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  at  Medina. 

For  the  Koran,  an  attempt  at  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  chapters  was  made  in  Weil's '  Mohammed,'  p.  364  ;  which 
luts  been  followed  (in  i860)  by  an  exhaustive  treatise  by  Pro- 
fessor Noldcke, '  Geschichte  dcs  Korans.'  Professor  Fleischer, 
tX  Leipzig,  has  long  been  preparing  a  German  translation  which 
will  probably  be  the  best.' 

For  the  life  of  the  Prophet  the  reader  tnay  be  referred  to 
(i)  Mr.  Muir's  biography;  (j)  Dr.  Sprenger's  'Life  of  Mo- 
nammed,'  of  which  the  lirst  part  appeared  as  a  fragment  in  Eng- 
lish, published  at  Allahabad  in  1851,  and  which  was  completed 
in  German  in  three  volumes,  published  at  Berlin  in  i85i.  This 
work  is  founded  on  a  wider  collection  of  traditions  than  has  ever 
been  brought  before  the  eyes  of  any  single  critic. 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  following  brief  remarks  on  the 
fcneral  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  history  of  the  Church 
may  be  of  service  to  the  ecclesiastical  student,  and  will  justify 
the  place  which  is  assigned  to  it  in  these  Lectures. 
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As  the  Eastern  Church  ought  always  to  be  regarded 
as  the  background  of  the  Western  Church,  so  Mahometanism, 
MuKomtt-  ^^  '^'^^  ^°^  '^^  ^''^^  tight  centuries  of  its  existence, 
"'™-  is   the  background  of  both.     The  sword  of  the 

Saracen,  the  Turk,  and  the  Tartar,  constantly  hung  over  the 
eastern  confines  of  Christendom  ;  and  down  to  the  final  re- 
pulse beneath  the  walls  of  Vienna,  by  John  Sobieski 
lioa  wiih  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  checked  the  policy  and 
Europe.  restrained  the  passions  of  the  Churches  and  natioi 
of  Europe.  Tlie  Crusades,  the  most  important  event  of  tl 
middle  ages,  owe  tlieir  origin  entirely  to  the  conflict  witlT 
Islam,  The  Spanish  Church  and  monarchy  rose 
""  '™°'  out  of  a  crusade  of  its  own.  Of  that  crusade  the 
traces  have  been  left,  not  only  in  the  Oriental  manners  and 
architecture  of  the  Spanish  nation,  but  in  the  fierce 
of  the  Spanish  Church ;  in  the  Inquisition  ;  in  the  union 
chivalry,  devotion,  and  fanaticism  which  marks  the  S[ 
institution  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits.  The  '  tabula  rasa '  which 
with  Hun-  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hungary  presents,  stripped 
'•^i  of  all  its  historical  and  ecclesiastical  monuments,  is 

the  lasting  scar  which  the  Turkish  invasion  and  long  occn- 
pation  of  that  country  have  left  on  the  face  of  Europe,  The 
with  tht  Re-  agitations  of  the  Reformation  were  constantly 
formaiion.  Qjfgjteij  \^y  [j^g  (crror  of  the  Sultan  of  Constanti- 
nople. Even  our  Prayer-book  has  one  mark  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  panic,  when,  in  the  collect  for  Good  Friday,  the 
name  of  '  Turk '  was  added  to  those  of  '  Jews,  Heretics,  and 
Infidels,'  for  whose  conversion  in  earlier  days  prayers  had 
been  offered  up.     Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  only 

.  higher  religion  which  has  hitherto  made  progress 

African        in  the  vast  continent  of  Africa.     Whatever  may  be 

'"'"  '  the  future  fortunes  of  African  Christianity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  long  be  affected  by  its  relations 
with  the  most  fanatical  and  the  most  proselytising  portioil 
of  the  Mussulman  world  in  its  negro  converts. 
IL  But  with  the  Eastern  Church  Mahomet 
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more  direct  connection.  Not  only  have  the  outward  fortunes 
trf  the  Greek,  Asiatic,  and  Russian '  Churches  been  affected 
by  their  unceasing  conflict  with  this  their  chief  enemy,  but 
it  and  they  have  a  targe  pari  of  their  history  and  their  con- 
vtihihe  dition  in  common.  Springing  out  of  the  same 
STE^wm  Oriental  soil  and  climate,  if  not  out  of  the  bosom 
ChuKh.  Qf  ,[,g  Oriental  Church  itself,  in  part  under  its  in- 
fluence, in  part  by  way  of  reaction  against  it,  Mahometanism 
must  be  regarded  as  an  eccentric  heretical  form  of  Eastern 
Christianity.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  ancient  mode  of  regard- 
ing Mahomet.  He  was  considered,  not  in  the  light  of  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  but  rather  as  one  of  the  chief 
heresiarchs  of  the  Church.  Among  them  he  is  placed  by 
Dante  in  the  '  Inferno.' 

Yet  more  than  this,  its  progress,  if  not  its  rise,  can  be 
ttaced  directly  to  those  theological  dissensions  which  form 
the  main  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
East  We  are  lold  by  Dean  Prideaux,  that  he 
WMtsn  originally  undertook  the  '  Life  of  Mahomet,*  as 
part  of  a  '  History  of  the  Ruin  of  the  Eastern  Church,'  to 
which  he  was  led  by  his  sad  reflection  on  the  controversies 
of  his  own  time  in  England;'  and  the  remarks,  deeply  in- 
ttructive  and  pathetic  now  as  then,  with  which  he  opens 
bis  design,  well  express  the  connection  between  the  two 
events . — 

■Notwithstanding  those  earnest  expectaiinns  and  strong 
hopes,  which  we  entertained  of  having  our  divisions  healed,  and 
■U  those  breaches  which  they  have  caused  in  the  Church  again 
made  up ;  finding  those  of  the  separation  still  to  retain  the 
same  spirit  on  the  one  side,  and  some  others  10  be  so  violently 
bent  on  the  other,  against  everything  that  might  tend  to  mollify 
or  allay  it,  as  to  frustrate  all  those  excellent  designs  which  have 
been  laid  in  order  thereto  j  1  thought  I  could  not  better  let  those 
men  see  what  mischief  they  both  do  hereby  to 
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interesl  of  Christianity  than  by  laying  before  them  the  grievoiu 
ruin  and  desolation  which,  from  the  hice  cause,  happened  lo  the 
Churches  of  the  East,  once  the  most  flourishing  of  the  whole 
earth.  For  they,  having  drawn  the  abstrusest  niceties  into  con- 
troversy which  were  of  little  or  no  moment  lo  that  which  is  the 
chief  end  of  our  Holy  Christian  religion,  and  divided  and  sub- 
divided about  them  into  endless  schisms  and  contentions,  did 
thereby  so  destroy  thnt  peace,  love,  and  charily  from  among 
ihera,  which  the  Gospel  was  given  (o  promote,  and  instead 
thereof  continually  provoked  each  other  to  that  malice,  rancour, 
and  every  evil  work,  that  they  lost  the  whole  substance  of  their 
religion,  whileihcy  thus  eagerly  contended  for  their  own  imagina- 
tions concerning  it,  and  in  a  manner  drove  Christianity  quite  out 
ot  the  world  by  those  very  controversies  in  which  they  disputed 
with  each  other  about  it.  So  that  at  length  having  wearied  the 
patience  and  long-sufTering  of  God,  in  thus  turning  this  holy 
religion  into  a  firebrand  of  hell  for  contention,  strife,  and  violence 
among  them,  which  was  given  them  out  of  His  infinite  mercy  to 
the  quite  contrary  end,  for  the  salvation  of  llieir  souls,  by  living 
holily,  righteously,  and  justly  in  this  present  world.  He  raised  up 
the  Saracens  to  be  the  instruments  of  His  wrath  to  punish  them 
for  il ;  who  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  power,  and  the 
distraclionsof  councils,  which  these  divisions  had  caused  among 
them,  soon  overrun  with  a  terrible  devastation  all  the  Eastern 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

'  And  when  the  matter  came  lo  this  trial,  some  of  those  who 
were  the  hottest  contenders  about  Christianity  became  the  frr^t 
apostates  from  it ,  and  they  who  would  not  afore  part  with  a 
nicety,  an  abstruse  notion,  or  an  unreasonable  scruple,  for  the 
peace  of  ibe  Church,  were  soon  brought  by  the  sword  at  their 
throats,  to  give  up  the  whole  in  compliance  to  the  pleasure  of  x 
id  savage  conqueror. 

wonder  that  such,  who  had  afore  wrangled  away 
c  of  their  religion  in  contention  and  strife  against 
and  eat  out  the  very  heart  of  it  by  that  malice 
which  they  showed  in  their  controversy  about  it, 
became  easily  content  when  under  this  force  to  part  with  the 
name  also. 

'  A  sad  memento  to  us  ;  for  of  all  Christian  Churches  now  re- 
maining in  the  world,  which  is  there  that  hath  more  reason  than 
wc  at  this  present,  to  learn  inscruction  from  this  example,  and 
take  warning  therefrom  ? ' 
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.  There  were  also  direct  points  of  contact  between 
„   the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  Eastern  Church 
It/  tasiM  y^^^  tn3.y  be  briefly  noticed: — 
'~^ .uUlb  '■  ^^'^  rise  of  his  power  was  considerably  aided 

;  by  a  circle   in   Mecca,  amongst  whom  was  the 

favourite  slave  Zeyd,  who  were   predisposed   to  : 
purer  iailh  than  the  Paganism  of  Arabia.     This  predisposi- 
tion they   undoubtedly  derivftd   from  intercourse 
^^'^  with  Eastern  Christians,  either  from  Abyssinia  or 

Syria.' 

a.  Through  the  conflicting  stories  and  legends  of  Maho- 
met's early  life  emerges  one  dark  figure  of  whom  the  little 
that  is  said  only  serves  to  stimulate  our  curiosity.  There  are 
not  a  few  mysterious  characters  of  history,  who  have  done 
more  than  the  world  will  ever  know  or  acknowledge,  more 
.  than  they  themselves  expected  or  desired.  Bahari, 
Bahyra,  Sergius,  George,  whatever  be  the  name  of 
the  Syrian  or  Nestorian  monk  of  Bostra,  is  one  of  these.  It 
seems  impossible  to  refuse  ail  credence  to  the  manifold  tra- 
ditions which  represent  hlra  as  conversing  with  Mahomet  on 
his  first  journey  with  the  camel' drivers,  as  welcoming  the 
youthful  Prophet  with  the  presage  of  his  coming  greatness, 
and  entering  into  the  irneimost  circle  of  Mahomet's  com- 
panions as  the  first  and  favourite  friend*  In  that  case,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Eastern  Church,  through  this 
wandering  heretical  son,  exercised  a  powerful  control  over 
the  rising  fortunes  of  Islam. 

3.  The  local  legends  of  the  Syrian  or  Arabian  Christians, 
whether  as  communicaied  by  Bahari  or  by  others,  form  ihe 
groundwork  of  Mahomet's  knowledge  of  Christianity,  or  at 
least  of  those  parts  of  Christianity  which  he  incorporated  with 
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his  own  religion.  It  is  in  this  manner  thai  one  branch 
ecclesiastical  or  sacred  literature,  liiile  studied  and  with  bot 
slight  influence  in  Christendom  itself,  has  acquired  an  im- 
portance not  sufficiently  appreciated.  The  genuine  canon- 
ical Gospels  were  almost  unknown  to  Mahomet'  But  the 
_,  apocryphal  Gospels,  which   enshrine  so  many  of 

ciyphai  c»  the  traditions  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  respecting  the 
localities  of  the  sacred  story,  and  which  no  doubt 
circulated  widely  in  the  lower  classes  both  of  the  East  and 
West,  were  quite  familiar  to  him.  From  these,  with  the 
total  ignorance  of  chronology  which  besets  an  Oriental  mindi 
he  compiled  his  account  of  *  The  Lord  Jesus.'  Hence  came 
his  description  of  the  Holy  Family;  the  Family  of  Amrsn,  as 
he  calls  it,  from  a  confused  identification  of  Mary  with 
Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses,  Hence  came  the  only  concep- 
tion which  he  was  able  to  form  of  the  character  and  miracles 
of  Christ ;  a  conception  how  inferior  to  the  true  one  those 
only  can  tell  who  have  compared  the  grotesque  puerility  of 
the  apocryphal,  with  the  grand  sublimity  of  the  canonical, 
narrative.'  The  same  excuse  that  has  been  made  for  much 
of  the  unbelief  of  the  West,  must  also  be  made  for  the  nnis- 
beUef  of  the  East.  As  we  forgive  the  sceptics  of  the  last 
century  for  a  haired  to  Christianity  which  they  only  knew  ss 
represented  by  the  corrupt  monarchy  and  hierarchy  of  France 
so  may  we  still  more  forgive  Mahomet  for  the  inferior  place 
which  he  assigned  amongst  the  Prophets  to  Him  whom  he 
knew  not  as  the  Christ  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  but  as  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  or  of  Nicodemus. 

4.  Some  few  of  his  doctrines  and  legends  are  remarkablci 
not  only  as  having  been  derived  by  him  from 
Christian  sources,  but  as  having  been  received 
back  from  him  into  Christendom.    One  is  thedoc- 
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trine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
assertion  of  her  entire  exemption  from  all  stain  of  sin  first 
Bppears,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  a  chapter  in  the  Koran.' 
Another  is  the  slory  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  at 
Ephesus.  It  is,  as  Gibbon  observ-es,'  the  most 
widely  diffused,  as  it  is  the  most  suggestive,  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical legends,  and  a  large  part  of  its  diffusion  it  owes  to  its 
adoption  in  the  Koran.  A  third  is  the  belief  in  the  rayste- 
;  personage  '  El  Khudr,"  the  '  Green  one,'  the 
counterpart,  from  a  better  side,  of  the  legend  of 
Ihe  Wandering  Jew,  but  by  Mussulmans  identified  partly 
with  the  Christian  S.  George,  partly  with  the  Hebrew  Elijah ; 
flie  strange  visitant  of  immortal  youth,  who  appears  to  set 
right  the  wrong,  and  solve  the  obscure,*  The  siory  of  El 
Khudr  in  the  Koran  is  the  earliest  origin  of  the  moral  apo- 
logue well  known  to  English  readers  through  Pamell's  poem 
of  the  Hermit  and  the  Angel, 

IV.  Through  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  appearance 
in  Arabia,  Mahomctanism  furnishes  a  storehouse  of  iUustra- 
Comparijon  tion  lo  Christian  ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  can 
""wbiThit-  be  found  in  none  of  the  heathen  religions  of  the 
"if-  world.     Its  Eastern  origin  gives  to  all  its  outward 

forms  and  expressions  a  likeness  lo  the  corresponding  terms 
and  incidents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  renders 
it  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  the  Biblical  commentator  and  his- 
torian. Its  rise  and  growth  present  parallels  and  contrasts 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  The  comparison  of  its  first  bepnnings  with 
those  of  Christianity,  if  it  could  be  done  without  exaggera- 
i  on  either  side,  would  supply  by  its  resemblances  an 
admirable  commentary  on  the  historical  details,  and  by  its 
contrasts  an  admirable  evidence  to  the  Divine  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.  The  circle  of  devoted  disciples  gathered 
lound  their  master ;  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  Arabian 
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hierarchy  ;  '  the  house  of  Arcam '  where  their  earliest  meet- 
ings were  held,  as  in  '  the  house '  and  *  the  upper  room  '  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  ;  the  constant  recruitment  of  the 
new  society  from  the  humblest  classes,  especially  from  slaves;' 
the  peculiarities  of  the  leading  followers,  especially  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  the  last  and  most  reluctant  convert,  Omai  the 
persecutor  changed  into  Omar  the  devoted  preacher  and 
caliph,*  are  parallels  which  help  us  at  everj-  turn  to  under- 
stand the  like  passages  in  the  story  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts;  whilst  the  immeasurable  contrast  between  the  Charac- 
ter which  forms  the  centre  of  the  one  group,  and  that  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  other,  reveals  to  us  the  incommea- 
surable  difference  between  the  faith  of  Christianity  and  the 
faith  of  Islam. 

Or  again,  we  can  trace,  with  a  clearness  which  throws  s 
strong  light  on  either  side,  the  parallel  between  the  con- 
Compirijoo  fessedly  natural  part  of  the  subsequent  growth  of 
Jj^^^''  the  two  ecclesiastical  systems.  In  each  case  there 
"'J'-  is  a  marked  descent  from  the  vigour  and  purity  of 

the  first  followers  to  the  weakness  and  discord  of  those 
who  succeed.  In  each  case  the  Church  is  broken  up  into 
divisions  large  and  small,  and  is  devclojied  into  systems  of 
which  its  first  framers  knew  nothing.  Even  the  wide  rent 
between  Eastern  and  Western,  and  yet  more  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Christendom,  finds  its  instructive 
likeness  in  the  rent  between  the  Sonnees  and  Shiahs  of  the 
Mussulman  world.  The  exaltation  of  S.  Peter  or  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  beyond  the 
position  which  they  occupied  in  the  earliest  ages,  is  met  by 
the  corresponding  elevation  of  Ali  amongst  the  Shiahs. 
The  Pope  was  hardly  more  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  or  the  Greek  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  Popci 
than  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Otiiman  have  been  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Persian  and  Indian  Mahometans,  who  anathematise 
them  as  impostors  and  usurpers. 

*  SpnpfteTi  139-        '  For  the  compariHui  of  Ooui'  Eo  S.  P: 
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V.  The  Koran  has  special  claims  on  our  attention  as 
the  sacred  book  of  ihe  world  which  can  best  be  compared 
Thr  Koran  with  our  own,'  and  which,  by  ihat  comparison, 
S^ThT'  furnishes  not  merely  an  evidence  to  the  Divine 
supremacy  of  the  Bible,  but  also  brings  into  the 
Strongest  relief  the  true  character  of  the  contents  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
modern  theories  which  have  sometimes  been  formed  con- 
cerning them. 

.ward  form  there  are  two  resemblances  to 
di/fereni  portions  of  the  Bible.  First,  its  chapters  arc 
^  stamped  by  a  peculiarly  fragmentary  and  occa- 
sional character,  written  as  they  are  at  different 
periods  of  Mahomet's  life,  suggested  by  special 
mfuofUw  incidents,  modified  by  the  successive  exigencies 
of  the  time,  revealing  the  struggles  of  liis  own 
inward  feelings,  and  indicating  the  gradual  progress  of  his 
career.  These  features  of  the  book,  which  form  its  chief 
charm  and  its  chief  difficulty,  also  furnish  the  best  proof  of 
its  genuineness.  Something  of  the  same  charm,  the  same 
udoTihe  'ii'ficul'y'  ^-^^  'he  same  evidence  is  afforded  by 
"    ■  the  Pauline  Epistles.     The  force  of  Paley's  argu- 

ment in  the  '  Hone  PaulinK '  may  be  tested  by  its 
application  to  the  Koran.  The  difficulty  which  we  find  in 
the  Koran  from  the  contravention  of  the  chronological  order 
in  the  chapters,  of  which  the  earliest  in  time  are  the  latest 
n  position,  and  some  of  the  latest  in  time  amongst  the  earliest 
in  position,  is  parallel  to  the  confusion  introduced  into  the 
study  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles  by  the  disregard  of  their  natural 
order,  which  has  placed  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
nearly  al  the  end,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  the 
beginning,  of  the  series.  Happily,  in  the  case  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  the  disarrangement  has  not  yet  become  irretrievably 
stereotyped,  as  in  the  Koran,  and  we  are  therefore  still  able 

■  M.  Guihttrmy  St.  Hilaiic  Qtrar-       10  the  Bible  ncr  w  much  nioR  diiunt, 
iVtdk.     BullbcRblieaiaribeVcda  ***^' 
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to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  tnie  historical  sequence  without* 
difficulty. 

The  other  resemblance  is  of  a  totally  different  kind,  and  h 
to  a  totally  different  part  of  the  Scriptures.  The  positioa  ' 
The  iccai  ^^"^^  ^^^  Koran  has  assumed  in  the  Mahometan 
diBrici.rof  world  corresponds  more  nearly  than  thai  of  any 
nmi  of  iht  other  book  or  system  to  the  Law  or  Pentateuch 
PeouKueh.  j^  ^^^  Jewish  Church.  It  contains  the  civil  as  i 
well  as  the  moral  and  religious  code  of  the  nations  which  it  J 
governs.  Its  precepts  are  regarded  as  binding  in  the  same  1 
literal  sense  as  was  the  case  with  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  I 
It  has  given  birth  to  an  order  or  profession  of  men  exactly 
similar  to  the  Jewish  Scribes.  The  clergy,  if  we  may  so  call 
them,  of  the  Mahometan  Church  are  also  its  lawyers.  The 
chief  ecclesiastical  functionary  of  Constantinople  is  also  the 
chief  legal  officer.  His  duly  is  to  expound  the  text  of  the 
Koran,  and  furnish  such  interpretations  of  it  as  will  facilitate 
its  application  to  the  changes  of  modern  times.  The  diffi- 
culty which  arose  in  the  Jewish  Church,  from  the  expansion 
and  diffusion  of  the  Jewish  system  beyond  the  pale  of 
Palestine  and  of  the  chosen  nation,  has  also  arisen,  though 
not  to  the  same  degree,  in  Islam.  In  Judaism  the  difBcully 
was  solved  by  the  submergence  of  the  narrower  dispensation 
of  the  I-aw  in  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel.  In  Mahometan 
countries  it  is  solved  by  forced  interpretations,  bending  the 
sacred  text  to  circumstances  which  it  never  contemplated, 
and  which  it  cannot  truly  cover. 

a.  But  the  contrasts  are  far  greater  than  the  resem- 
blances. I  do  not  speak  of  the  acknowledged  superiority  of 
Th-ircon-  "'^  Christian  doctrine,  morals,  or  philosophy.  For 
irasis.  this  let  a  single  instance  suffice.  What  is  there  in 
the  Koran  that  can  be  named  for  a  moment,  as  a  proof 
of  inspiration,  in  comparison  with  S.  Paul's  description  of 
charity?  I  confine  myself  to  the  contrast  of  form  between 
the  two  books.  The  Koran  shows  us  what  the  Bible  would 
be  if  narrowed  down  to  our  puny  measurements,  and  what 
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in  its  own  divine  and  universal  excellence  it  actually  is.  In 
the  comparison  between  the  two  we  clearly  see  how  the 
Koran  is  marked  by  those  attributes  which  we  sometimes 
falsely  ascribe  to  the  Bible  ;  how  the  peculiarities  which  we 
are  sometimes  afraid  of  acknowledging  in  the  Bible  are 
exactly  those  excellences  which  most  clearly  distinguish  it 
from  the  Koran. 

a)  The  Koran  is  uniform  in  style  and  mode  of  expression. 
It  is  true,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  that  when  chronologically 
Unifonnii  ^^^^"8^^  it  exhibits  to  us,  though  in  an  indistinct 
rf  "h=  form,  the  phases  through  which  the  mind  of  that 
one  person  passed.  It  is,  as  Mahomet's  followers 
called  it,  'his  character.'  It  is,  In  this  respect,  as  the  Old 
Testament  might  be  if  it  were  composed  of  the  writings  of 
the  single  prophet  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment if  it  were  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  single 
Apostle  S.  Paul.  It  is  what  the  Bible  as  a  whole  would  be, 
if  from  its  pages  were  excluded  all  individual  personalities 
of  its  various  writers,  all  differences  of  lime  and  place  and 
VaricivDf    character.   But  the  peculiarity  both  of  the  Hebrew 

^  and  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  is,  that  they  are 
not  confined  to  one  place  or  lime  or  person.  They  abound 
in  incidents  so  varied,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  book  that 
searching  application  to  every  condition  and  character  o£ 
life  which  has  been  a  principal  source  of  its  endless  edifi- 
cation. The  differences  between  the  several  prophets  and 
historians  of  the  Old  Testament,  between  the  several  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  are  full  of  mean- 
ing. On  the  face  of  each  book  we  see  what  eacii  book  was 
intended  to  be  and  to  teach.  In  each  portion  of  each  book 
we  see  what  is  prose,  and  what  is  poetry  ;  what  is  allegory, 
or  parable,  or  drama,  or  vision,  or  prophecy ;  what  is 
chronicle,  or  precept,  or  narrative.  The  Bible  is  in  this 
way  not  only  its  own  interpreter,  but  its  own  guide.  The 
Styles  of  Scripture  are  so  many  heaven-planted  sign-posts  to 
set  our  feet  in  the  right  directioa    There  is  no  other  book 
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which,  within  so  short  a  compass,  contains  such  'many-  1 
coloured  [iroXwroiKiAM]  wisdom,'  such  a  variety  of  minds,  J 
characters,  and  situations. 

b)  The  Koran  represents  not  merely  one  single  person,  I 
but  one  single  stage  of  society.  It  is,  with  a  few  exception^  I 
Nirrawnut  P'^''^'?  Arabian.  It  is  what  the  Bible  would  be,  tfj 
ofi|>=         all  external  influences  were  obliterated,  and  it  was  I 

wrapt  up  in  a  single  phase  of  Jewish  life.  But  ia  1 
fact  the  Bible,  though  the  older  portion  of  it  is  stricdjr 
Orienlal,  and  though  the  latest  portion  of  it  belongs  not  to 
the  modern,  but  to  the  ancient  and  now  extinct,  world,  yet 
even  in  ics  outward  forms  contains  within  it  the  capacities 
for  universal  dilTitsion.  Emanating  from  Palestine,  the 
UnivETSiUiy  thoroughfare  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  nation^ 

itself  a  country  of  the  most  diverse  elements  ol' 
life  and  nature ;  it  contains  allusions  to  all  those  genend 
topics  which  find  a  response  everywhere.  Whilst  the  Koran 
(with  a  very  few  exceptions)  notices  no  phenomena  except 
those  of  the  desert,  no  form  of  society  except  Arabian  lif«^ 
the  Bible  includes  topics  which  come  home  to  almost  eveiy 
condition  of  life  and  almost  ever)'  climate.  The  sea,  the 
mountains,  the  town ;  the  pastoral,  the  civilised,  the  re- 
publican, the  regal  state  ;  can  all  find  their  expression  in  its 
words.  Women  emerge  from  their  Oriental  seclusion  and 
foreshadow  the  destinies  of  their  sex  in  European  Chris- 
tendom. And  not  only  so,  but  Eg)pt,  Chaldiea,  Persia, 
Greece,  Rome,  all  come  into  contact  with  its  gradual  for- 
mation ;  so  that,  alone  of  sacred  books,  it  avowedly  includes 
the  words  and  thoughts  of  religions  unconnected  by  any 
direct  affiliation  with  its  own  ;  alone  of  Oriental  books,  it 
has  an  affinity  of  aspect  with  the  North  and  the  West ;  alon^ 
almost,  of  religious  books,  its  stor>'  is  constantly  travetsing  J 
the  haunts  of  men  and  cities.  The  Koran  '  stays  at  hom&'.  F 
The  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  world,  the  companion  of  every  I 
traveller ;  read  even  when  not  believed,  necessary  erea  \ 
irtieD  unwelcome. 
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i)  The  Koran  prides  itself  on  Its  perfection  of  compo- 
Its  pure  Arabic  style  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its 
divinit)-.  To  translate  it  into  foreign  languages  ' 
J  is  esteemed  by  orthodox  Mussulmans  to  be  im- 
pious, and  when  it  is  translated  its  beauty  and 
interest  evnporate.  The  book  is  believed  to  be  in  every 
word  and  point  the  transcript  of  the  Divine  original,  Ma- 
homet to  have  been  literally  'the  sacred  penmaa'  No 
various  readings  exist  \Vhateverit  once  had  were  destroyed 
by  the  Caliph  Olhman.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  Koran. 
In  far  other  and  opposite  quarters  lies  the  strength  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  Christian  missionaries,  who  are,  I  believe,  con- 
stantly assailed  by  Mussulman  controversialists  with  argu- 
ments drawn  from  this  contrast,  ought  to  be  well  grounded 
in  the  knowledge  that  in  what  their  adversaries  regard  as 
Vinniioot  ^^^  weakness  is  in  fact  our  real  strength.  Its  lan- 
5**P™"-  guage  is  not  classical,  but  in  the  Old  Testament 
iIm  imi  of  uncouth,  in  the  New  Testament  debased  ;  yet, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New,  just  such  as  suits  the 
truths  which  ii  has  to  convey.*  The  primitive  forms  of 
Hebrew  are  as  well  suited  for  the  abrupt  simplicity  of  the 
prophetic  revelations,  as  they  would  be  ill  suited  for  science 
or  philosophy.  The  indefinite  fluctuating  state  of  the  Greek 
language  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  admirably  lends 
itself  to  the  fusion  of  thought  which  the  Christian  religion 
produced.  Its  various  readings  are  innumerable,  and,  in 
the  New  Testament,  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  fields 
of  theological  study.  Its  inspiration  is  not,  as  in  the  Koran. 
attached  lo  its  words,  and  therefore  is  not,  as  in  the  Koran, 
confined  to  the  original  language.  It  is  not  only  capable 
.  of  translation,  but  lends  itself  to  translation  with  peculiar 
The  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  depending  for 
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the  most  part,  not  on  rhyme  or  metre,  but  on  parallelism, 
reappears  with  almost  equal  force  in  every  version.  The 
translations  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  superiority  of 
most  modem  languages  to  the  debased  state  of  Greek  at  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era,  are  often  superior  in  l»cauty  of 
style  and  diction  to  the  original.  The  Apostles  themselves 
used  freely  a  nide  version  of  the  0!d  Testament.  We  use, 
without  scruple,  conflicting  and  erroneous  versions  of  both. 
The  essence  of  the  Bible,  if  the  essence  be  in  its  spirit,  and 
not  in  its  letter,  makes  itself  felt  through  alL  i 

d)  The  Koran  claims  a  uniform  completeness  of 
materials.  It  incorporates,  indeed,  some  of  the  earlier 
^  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Arabian  traditions,  but  it 

at  iht  professes  to  be  one  book.     It  has  no  degrees  of 

authority  in  its  several  chapters,  except  in  the  few 
instances  of  direct  abrogation  of  precepts.  With  these 
exceptions,  it  is  entirely  stationarj'.  It  has  no  progress, 
and  therefore  no  sequence,  and  no  coherence.  The  Bible, 
in  all  these  respects,  stands  on  what  some  modern  writers 
would  deem  a  lower  level,  but  on  what  is  in  fact  a  far  higher 
Mniiipikiiy  One.  Its  composition  extends  over  two  thousand 
of  ihc  B.hifc  eventful  years.  In  most  of  its  books  are  im- 
bedded fragments  of  some  earlier  work,  which  have  served  10 
keep  alive  and  to  exercise  the  industry  andacuteness  of  critics. 
It  is  not  one  Testament,  but  two.  It  is  not  one  book,  but 
many.  The  very  names  by  which  it  was  called  in  early  times 
indicatethe  plurality  of  its  parts.  Theword  'Bible,"which  by 
a  happy  solecism  expresses  the  unity  of  its  general  design,  is 
of  far  later  date  and  lower  authority  than  the  words,  '  Scrip- 
tures,' '  The  books,  Bi'Siia  Sacra,' '  by  which  it  was  called 
for  the  first  twelve  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  which 
expressed  the  still  grander  and  bolder  idea  of  its  dii-ersity. 
The  most  exact  definition  which  it  gives  of  its  own  inspira- 
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tion  is,  thai  it  is  '  of  sundry  times  and  in  divers  n 
In  the  fact  and  in  the  recognition  of  this  gradual,  partial, 
progressive  nature  of  the  Biblical  revelation,  we  find  tlie 
best  answer  to  most  of  its  difficulties  and  the  best  guarantee 
of  its  perpetual  endurance. 

e)  The  Koran  conuins  the  whole  religion  of  Mahomet 

It  is  10  the  Mussulman,  in  one  sense,  far  more  than  the  Bible 

^        is  to  the  Christian.     It  is  his  code  of  laws,  his 

■<^na>cr    creed,  and  (to  a  great  extent)  his  liturgy.     The 

Bible,  on  the   other  hand,  demands  for  its  full 

effect,  the  institutions,  the  teaching,  the  art,  the  society  of 

Christendom.     It  propagates  itself  by  other  means  than  the 

lere  multiplication  of  its  printed  or  written  copies.    Sacred 

ictures,  as  is  often  said,  are  the  Bibles  of  the  unlettered. 

lOod  men  are  living  Bibks.    Creeds  are  Bibles  in  miniature. 

truths  are  capable  of  expansion  and  progression,  far 

beyond  the  mere  letter  of  their  statement.     Tiie  lives  and 

deeds,  and,  above  all,  the  One  Life,  and  the  One  Work 

which  it  records,  spread  their  influence  almost  irrespectively 

of  the  written  words  in  which  they  were  originally  recorded. 

It  is  not  in  the  close  limitation  of  the  stream  to  its  parent 

ipring,  but  in  the  wide  overflow  of  its  waters,  that  the  true 

jbunlain  of  Biblical  inspiration  proves  its  divine  abundance 

■nd  vitality. 


'So  while  the  world  rolls  on  from  change  to  change, 

And  realms  of  thought  expand, 
The  letter  stands  without  expanse  or  range, 

Stitf  as  a  dead  man's  hand. 
'  While,  as  the  life-blood  fills  the  glowing  form, 

The  Spirit  Christ  has  shed 

'  Rcb,  L  I.  t  hive  tlwwhcn:  had  mode,  in  my  healing,  hy  ihc  tate  vcner- 
iblc  mclrolKjilan  jf  Mokow  {PhiUumX 
in  iruwM  lo  diffit  "-  -  ■  ■ 
paiu  oT  the  Old  Ti 
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VI.  It  would  be  iyrekvant  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
comparison  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Islatn  with 
those  of  Christianity.  But  they  contain  points  of  special 
contact  or  contrast  which  illustrate  the  course  of  Christian 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  usages,  as  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Koran  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Bible  and  the  course  of 
Christian  exegesis. 

I.  On  tlie  o  ^e  hand,  it  is  the  extreme  Protestantism,  or 
Puritanism,  of  the  East  Whether  or  not  the  Iconoclasm 
I.ikeiKHio  of  the  seventh  century  in  Constantinople  had 
PariuniiE.  any  direct  connection  with  the  nearly  contempo- 
raneous rise  of  Mahometan  ism,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
thai  the  two  movements  had  rise  in  the  same  feeling  o£ 
reaction  against  the  excessive  attention  to  outward  objects 
of  devotion-  In  the  case  of  Mahomet,  there  was  super- 
added the  sentiment,  whether  imitated  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  or  instinctive  in  the  Arabian  branch  of  the 
Semitic  race,  which  returned  with  all  its  force  to  the  belief 
luicono-  '"  ^^^  *^f"'  Unseen  God.  The  Iconoclasm  of 
claim.  Mahomet    far    exceeds   that   either   of  Leo   the 

Isaurian  or  of  John  Knox.  The  Second  Commandment 
with  Mussulmans,  as  with  the  Jews,  was  construed  literally 
into  the  prohibition  of  all  representations  of  living  creatures 
of  all  kinds  ;  not  merely  in  satred  places,  but  everywhere. 
The  distinction  drawn  in  tlie  West,  between  churches  and 
houses,  between  objects  of  worship  and  objects  of  art,  was 
in  the  simpler  East  unknown.  The  very  form  and  name  of 
'Arabesque'  ornamentation,  always  taken  from  inanimate, 
never  from  animated  nature,*  tells  the  shifts  to  which 
Mahometans  were  driven,  when  civilisation  compelled  them 
to  use  an  art  which  their  religion  virtually  forbade.     The 
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le  exception  in  the  Alhambra  (the  same  that  occurred  in 
Le  Palace  of  Solomon)  is  an  exception  that  proves  t)ie  rule. 
he  rude  misshapen  '  lions '  that  support  the  founiain  in 
le  beautiful  court  which  bears  their  name,  show  how  un- 
icustomed  to  such  representations  were  the  hands  which 
lo  all  other  parts  of  the  building  have  given  so  exquisite  a 
finish. 

Other  points  of  resemblance  lo  the  Reformed  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church — the  more  remarkable  from   the 
excessive  ritualism  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and 
their  almost  entire  neglect  of  preaching — are  the 
simplicity  of  the  Mussulman  ceremonial,  and  the 
importance  attached  lo  sermons.     The  service    of  their 
■ecred  day,   Friday,  is,  like  Puritan  worship,   chiefiy  dis- 
tinguished by  the  delivery  of  a  discouree.'     In  the  pilgrim- 
Kge  to  Mecca,  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  is  said  to  be  the 
most  impressive  of  all  the   solemnities.     There  are   few 
Christian  preachers  who  might  not  envy  the  effect  described 
by  one'  not  given  to  exaggerate  religious  influences  : 

'The  pulpii  at  Meccah  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt  polygonal 

pointed  steeple,  like  an  obelisk.      A  straight  narrow  staircase 

leads  up  to  it.     It  stanils  in  the  great   court  of  the  Mosque. 

When  noon  drew  nigh,  we  repaired  lo  the  haram  for  the  sake  of 

hearing  the  sermon.      Descending  to  ihe  cloisters  below  ihc 

>Cate  of  Ziyadah,  I  stood  wonder-struck  by  the  scene  before  me. 

The  vast  quadrangle  was  crowded  wiih  worshippers  silling  in 

>]ang  rows,  and  everywhere  facing  the  ceniraJ  black  lower  ;  the 

mbowy  colours  of  their  dresses  were  not  lo  be  surpassed  by  a 

garden  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers,  and  such  diversity  of  detail 

as  would  probably  not  be  seen  massed  together  in  any  oiher 

building  upon  earth.     The  women,  a  dull  and  sombre-looking 

group,  sat  apart  in  their  peculiar  place.     The  Pacha  stood  on 

I     the  roof  of  Zem.Zem,  surrounded  by  guards  in  Nizam  uniform. 

■    Where  the  principal   Ulema  stationed   themselves,  the  crowd 

B   was  thicker  ;  and  in  the  more  auspicious  spots  naught  was  lo  be 

m.  fleen  but  a  pavement  of  heads  and  shoulders.     Nothing  seemed 
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to  move  but  a  few  dervishes,  who,  censer  in  band,  sidled  tbrougb 
the  rows  and  received  the  unsolicited  alms  of  the  faithful.  Ap- 
parently, in  the  midst,  and  raised  above  the  crowd  by  the  tall 
pointed  pulpit,  whose  gilt  spire  flamed  in  the  sun,  sat  the 
preacher,  an  old  man  with  snowy  beard.  The  style  of  head- 
dress called  the  Tayiasan  {a  scarf  thrown  over  the  head,  with 
one  end  brought  round  under  the  chin  and  passed  over  the  leii 
shoulder)  covered  his  lurban,  which  was  as  white  '  as  his  robes, 
and  a  short  staff  supported  his  left  hand.  Presently  he  arose, 
took  the  staff  in  his  right  hand,  pronounced  a  few  inaudible 
words  {"  Peace  be  with  you,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his 
blessings"),  and  sat  down  again  ononeofihc  lower  steps,  whilst 
a  Muezzin,  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  recited  the  call  to  sermon. 
Then  the  old  man  stood  up  and  began  to  preach.  As  the 
majestic  figure  began  to  exert  Itself,  there  was  a  deep  silence. 
Presently  a  general  "  Amin  "  was  intoned  by  the  crowd  at  the 
conclusion  of  some  long  sentence.  And  at  last,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sermon,  every  third  or  fourth  word  was  followed  by  the 
simultaneous  rise  and  fall  of  thousands  of  voices.  I  have  seen 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  many  lands,  but  never — nowhere — 
aught  so  solemn,  so  impressive  as  this  spectacle,' 

3.  But  in  spite  of  the  likeness  to  the  more  modem  and 
Ukfrm  10  northern  forms  of  Western  Christianity,  Mahome- 
OithoUdLin..  tanism  after  all  has  far  more  affinity  to  the  older, 
and  especially  to  the  Eastern  forms  of  the  Christian  Chtirch. 

Most  of  the  peculiarities  that  characterise  the  Greek 
or  the  Latin  Church,  have  their  counterparts  in  the  Ma- 
hometan system. 

a)  In  one  ins:ance,  the  Jewish  element  survives  almost 
unaltered.  'The  Mahometan  religion,'  says  Gibbon,  as  if 
in  praise  of  its  purity,  '  has  no  Priest  and  no 
Sacrifice.'  This  statement  must  be  considerably 
qualified.  Sacrifice,  though  it  forms  no  part  of  the  daily 
worship  in  the  mosque,  yet  on  solemn  occasions  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  Mussulman  ritual.  It  is  generally, 
if  not  universally,  of  the  nature  of  a  thank-offering, 
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n  the  case  of  most  ancient  sacrifices,  is  combined  with 
an  aa  of  benevolence  to  the  poor.  To  tlie  Bedouin  Arabs 
ii  is  almost  their  only  act  of  devotion.  It  was  only  under 
the  pretext  of  sacrificing  or  the  tomb  of  Aaron  that  Buck- 
liardt  was  able  to  enter  Petra.  The  railroad  recently 
opened  from  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  was  inaugurated 
by  tiie  sacrifice  of  two  sheep.  The  vast  slaughter'  of 
victims  at  Mecca  is  the  only  scene  now  existing  in  the 
world  that  recalls  the  ancient  sacrifices  of  Jew  or  Pagan. 
In  short,  it  might  be  said  that,  so  far  from  Mahometanism 
being  the  only  religion  without  a  sacrifice,  it  is  the  only 
avilised  religion  that  retains  a  sacrifice,  not  spiritually 
or  mystically,  but  in  the  literal  ancient  sense. 

b)  Although  a  priesthood,  in  the  sense  of  an  hereditary 
or  sacrificing  caste,  is  not  found  in  the  Mahometan  wgrid, 
IUpri'«-  y^^  ^  priesthood  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
found  in  Protesiani  or  Catholic  Christendom,  a 
powerful  hierarchy,  possessed  of  property  and  influence, 
end  swaying  the  religious  feelings  of  mankind,  exists  in 
Mahometan  even  more  than  in  Christian  countries.  The 
idcnlificalion  of  the  Koran  with  the  Law  at  once  raises  the 
order  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran  to  a  level  with  the 
'lighest  legal  dignitaries  of  the  West.  The  office  of  Scribes, 
S  we  have  seen,  is  exactly  reproduced.  The  Sheykh-el- 
^lam,  the  great  ecclesiastical  functionary  at  Constantinople, 

'  who  unites  in  himself  the  functions  of  the  Primate  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  is,  or  at  least  was  till  lately,  as  considerable 

,  ft  personage  as  any  prelate  in  Christendom  short  of  the  Pope. 
The  Sheykh-el- Bekr,  at  Cairo  the  lineal  descendant  of  Abu- 
Bekr  the  administrator  of  the  property  of  the  mosques,  is  at 
least  as  high  in  popular  estimation  as  Archimandrite,  Abbot, 
or  Dean,  in  East  or  West.    The  Muftis'  and  the  Dervishes 

tK  a  body  as  formidable  to  Mussulman  rulers  and  laymen 
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as  any  body  of  ecclesiastics  or  monks  would  be  to  the  same 
classes  amongst  ourselves.  To  the  dervishes  the  same 
blame  and  the  same  praise  might  be  awarded,  as  to  the 
friars  of  the  Western,  or  the  hermits  of  the  Eastern, 
Church.' 

c)  If  it  is  startling  to  find  this  system  of  earthly  media- 
tion in  a  religion  which  we  are  often  taught  to  consider  as 
Vensnition  allowing  no  intervening  obstacle  between  man  and 
iw  uinii.  the  One  True  God,  still  more  are  we  surprised  to 
find  that  the  same  system  of  celestial  mediation  in  the 
form  of  the  worship  or  veneration  of  saints,'  which  prevails 
through  the  older  portions  of  Christendom,  has  overspread 
the  whole  of  the  Mahometan  worid.  Bedouins  who  go  no- 
where else  10  pray,'  will  pray  beside  the  tomb  of  a  saint 
The  '  Welys,'  or  white  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints,  form  a 
necessary  feature  of  all  Mussulman  landscapes.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  westernmost  outpost  of  Mahometan 
worship — the  last  vestige  of  the  retiring  tide  of  Turkish 
conquest  from  Europe— is  the  tomb  of  a  Turkish  saint.  On 
)i  height  above  the  Danube,  at  Buda,  the  little  chapel  still 
remains,  visited  once  a  year  by  Mussulman  pilgrims,  who 
have  to  thread  their  way  to  it  up  a  hill  which  is  crowned 
with  a  Calvary,  and  through  a  vineyard  clustering  with  the 
accursed  grape.  The  Arabian  traveller  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  visits  Thebes,'  passes  over  all  the  splendour  of  its 
ruins,  and  mentions  only  the  grave  of  a  Mussulman  hermit. 
The  sanctity  of  the  dead  man  is  attested  by  the  same  means 
OS  in  the  Eastern  churches,*  generally  by  the  supposed  in- 
corruptibility of  the  corpse.  The  intercession  of  a  well- 
known  saint  is  invested  with  peculiar  potency.  However 
much  the  descendants  of  a  companion  of  a  Prophet  plunder 
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or  oppress,  they  are  secure  in  the  celestial  protection  of 
their  ecclesiastical  ancestor. 

These  features  it  has  in  common  with  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  the  Greek  Church.  It  is 
evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  being  the  products  of  a 
religion  outside  the  pale  of  Christendom,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  essentially  and  peculiarly  Christian  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  being  the  natural  growth  of  human 
feeling  everywhere,  they  may  be  regarded  calmly,  and  with- 
out the  terror  or  the  irritation  which  is  produced  when  ihey 
are  looked  upon  as  the  heritage  of  a  near  and  rival  sect. 

3.  There  are  yet  other  points  in  which  Mahometanisra, 
as  being  essentially  an  Oriental  religion,  approaches  most 
lu  Eueni  "carly  to  the  forms  of  Eastern  Christendom,  though 
'*'"*^'"-  retaining  some  defects  and  some  excellences  of 
the  East,  which  even  Eastern  Churches  have  modified  or 
rejected. 

fl)  The  legal,  literal,  local,  ceremonial  character  of  the 
religion  of  Mussulmans  is,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity,  carried 
lunn-  to  a  pitch  beyond  the  utmost  demands  either  of 
"*"^  Rome  or  of  Russia.  What  their  ideas  of  the  Koran 
are,  compared  with  even  the  narrowest  ideas  of  the  Bible, 
we  have  already  seen.  Prayer  is  reduced  to  a  mechanical 
as  distinct  from  a  mental  act,  beyond  any  ritual  obsen'ances 
in  the  West.  Il  is  striking  to  see  the  figures  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  going  through  their  prostrations,  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  with  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of 
clockwork  ;  but  it  resembles  the  worship  of  machines  rather 
than  of  reasonable  beings.  Within  a  confined  drcle  of 
morality  the  code  of  the  Koran  makes  doubtless  a  deeper 
impression  than  has  been  made  on  Christians  by  the  code 
of  the  Bible.  But  beyond  that  circle  it  cannot  be  said  to 
equal  the  vivifying  influence  which  the  Bible  has  unques- 
tionably exercised  even  over  the  unconscious  instincts  and 
feelings  of  Christendom  Morality  and  religion,  which 
stand  sufficiently  far  asunder  in  the  practice  of  Oriental 
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Christianity,  stand  farther  still  apart 
large  part  of  Islam. 

b)  The  absence  of  religious  art  which  we  have  already 
observed  Jn  Eastern,  as  distinct  from  Western,  Christendom, 
AhMnceof  's  Carried  to  the  highest  point  by  Mahometans. 
"*■  Partly  this  arises  from  the  iconoclastic  tendency 
before  mentioned  ;  but  mainly  it  is  the  result  of  that  care-' 
lessness  of  artistic  effort  which  belongs  to  all  Orientat( 
nations.  However  tedious  is  the  monotony  of  the  Christiaiti 
Churches  of  the  East,  that  of  Mahometan  mosques  is 
more  so. 

c)  But  if  art  is  banished  from  their  worship,  reason  is  no 
less  banished  from  the  creed,  at  least  of  the  vulgar.  The 
^^  reckless  extravagance  of  credulitj-  which  strikes  us 

in  Oriental  Christians,  strikes  us  still  more  in  Ma- 
hometans. There  are  no  miracles  in  the  Koran  ;  but  this 
only  brings  out  into  stronger  relief  the  insatiable  avidity 
with  which  any  expression  that  could  bear  such  a  meaning 
has  been  magnified  and  multiplied  into  the  wildest  portents 
It  is  the  childish  invention  of  the  Arabian  Nights  let  loose 
upon  the  unseen  world.  '  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  above 
'  fourteen  years  ago,'  says  S.  Paul,'  '{whether  in  the  body 
'  or  out  of  the  body  I  know  not,  God  knoweth);  such  an' 
'one  caught  up  into  the  third  heavea  .  .  .  How  that  he 
'  was  caught  up  Into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  things 
'  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter.'  Neither  Scripture 
nor  tradition  says  one  word  further  to  break  this  silence 
thus  imposed  upon  himself  by  the  Apostle.  Contrast  with 
this  the  endless  stories  told  (as  it  would  seem  from  his 
latest  biographer')  by  Mahomet,  after  his  vision  of  the 
nocturnal  flight  from  Mecca,  to  his  enquiring  disciples,  of 
the  wonders  of  Paradise,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  gigantic 
Borak,  of  the  personal  appearance  of  each  of  the  departed 
prophets,  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  of  the  immeasuiaUe 
distances  between  the  heavenly  spheres. 
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d)  The  frantic  excitement  of  the  o!d  Oriental  religions 
still  lingers  in  their  modern  representatives.  The  mad 
^^  gambols  of  the  Greek  and  Syrian  pilgrims  round 

the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  been  suffi- 
ciently told.  But  they  ought  in  justice  to  be  compared 
with  the  still  wilder  frenzy  of  the  Mussulman  dervishes. 
Both  are  Eastern  ;  both  belong  to  those  wild  forms  of 
religion  which  S.  Paul  laboured  to  restrain  amongst  the 
first  Christian  converts.'  But  the  Mahometan  shows  in 
excess  what  the  other  shows  in  comparative  moderation. 
Of  all  modern  ceremonials,  none  probably  comes  so  near 
the  description  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  cutting  themselves 
with  knives  and  lancets,  leaping  on  and  around  the  altar, 
and  shouting  from  morning  till  evening,  '  O  Baal,  hear  us  1 ' 
as  the  celebration  of  the  Prophet's  birthday  at  Cairo,'  when 
the  dervishes,  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  name  of 
'  Allah,  Allah,'  are  worked  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
in  which  they  plant  swords  in  their  breasts,  tear  liveseqients 
■with  their  teeth,  eat  bottles  of  glass,  and  finally  lie  prostrate 
on  the  ground  for  the  chief  of  their  order  to  ride  on  horse- 
back over  their  bodies. 

e)  As  in  these,  extravagancies,  so  also  in  some  of  its 
noblest  aspects,  we  see  the  same  spirit  reappearing  in  Ma- 
hometanism  that  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  Churches 
of  the  East 

That  manly  independence  which  knows  no  false  shame 
or  reserve  in  professing  its  religion  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
liutcptn-  is  the  noble  heritage  of  the  Turk  and  the  Arab,  as 
dcncc.  much  as  of  the  Greek  or  the  Russian.     It  is  this 

which  renders  the  Mussulman,  even  more  than  the  Christian 
la^-man  of  the  East,  a  priest  to  himself,  independent  of  the 
instructions  and  the  infiuence  of  the  hierarchy,  whom  he  yet 
regards  with  profound  veneration.  It  is  this  (combined  no 
doubt  with  the  mechanical  nature  of  their  prayers,  to  which 
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I  have  before  alluded)  that  renders  their  devotions 
natural,  so  easy,  so  public.  It  is  this  which  lends  to  every 
Oriental  congregation,  but  especially  to  every  Mussulman 
congregation,  its  main  distinction  from  every  Western  con- 
gregation, namely,  the  immense  preponderance  of  men  over 
women.  In  many  Western  Churches  the  man  is  the  ex- 
ception amongst  the  worshippers  ;  in  all  Eastern  mosques 
the  exception  is  the  woman. 

The  gravity  and  the  temperance  of  the  Mussulman  are 
doubtless  congenial  to  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  Oriental 
Gravity  and  l"^-  ^"  thcsc  respccts,  both  Western  and  Eastern 
umpemnce.  Christianity,  though  gaining  more,  have  lost  much. 
'  An  Eastern  city  has  no  exhibitions  of  paintings,  no  concerts, 
'  no  dramatic  representations,  only  recitations  of  tales  in 
'  prose  and  verse  in  coffee-houses  ;  and  the  prohibition  of 
'  games  of  chance  excludes  cards  and  dice.  Wine  can  only 
'  be  drunk  in  private.  .  .  .  Gra\-iiy,  not  dissipation,  is,  at 
'  least  in  public,  the  characteristic  of  a  Mahometan  nation.' ' 
Finally,  the  Mussulman  preserves  to  the  world  the 
truest  and  most  literal  likeness  of  that  ancient  Jewish  faith 
RHLianaiiMi  '"^^^^  '^  expressed  in  the  word  '  Islam,'  '  Redg- 
nation,'  to  the  will  of  God.  .  However  distorted 
it  may  be  into  fatalism  and  apathy,  yet  it  is  still  a  powerful 
motive  both  in  action  and  in  suffering.  God  is  present  to 
them  in  a  sense  in  which  He  is  rarely  present  to  us  amidst 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  West  If  '  the  love  of  God ' 
is  a  feehng  peculiar  to  Christendom,  yei  the  'fear  of  God' 
within  a  narrow  circle  may  be  profitably  studied,  even  by 
Christians,  in  the  beUef  and  the  conduct  of  the  followers  of  i 
Islam. 

These  are  the  qualities  which,  being  not  so  much  MiU 
hometan  or  Arabian,  as  Oriental,  primitive,  Semitic,  and  (in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word)  Jewish,  no  Christian  can  regard 
without  reverence,  even  in  their  humblest  form  ;  nor  can  he 
abandon  the  hope  that  if  ever  the  time  should  come  for  the 
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gathering  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  within  the  Christian 
fold,  gifts  like  these  need  not  be  altogether  lost  to  the  world 
and  the  Church  in  the  process  of  that  transition  ;  that  the 
habits  of  temperance,  devotion,  and  resignation,  which 
Mussulman  belief  encourages,  may  be  combined  with  the 
grace,  the  humility,  the  purity,  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel 
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The  main  accessible  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  F 
Church  are,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them, 
the  following  : — 

I,  Nestor,  the  Monk  of  Kicff.    A.D.1116.    5  vols,    (Edited 

by  SL-hldzer.     German.     1802.) 
3.  Karamsin's  '  History  of  Russia."     11  vols.  Svo.  to  1618.    I 

{Translated  into  French.) 

3.  OustraliefTs  '  History  of    Russia.'      5  vols  (o    1815. 

(Translated,  not  published,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Black- 

4.  Slrahl's  and  Hermann's  '  History  of  Russia.'    6  vols,  to 

1815.     (German.)  , 

J,  MouraviefT's  '  History  of  the  Russian  Church,'     t  vol, 
Svo.  to  1710.      (Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Black- 

6.  Strahl's  '  Contributions  to  the  Russian  Church  History.' 

I  vol.  Svo.     (German.)     It  contains  :— 

a.  A  Catalogue  Raisonnee   of  the    Documenlaiy    I 

History  of  the  Russian  Church. 
d.  A  Chronological    Summary  of   Ecclesiastical 

History  in  Russia. 
c.  A  History  of  the  Russian  Sects,  , 

ii.  A  Chronological  List  of  the  Russian  Hierarchy, 

7.  'Doctrines    of    the  Russian  Church.'       1    vol.   Svo.    | 

(Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmorc.) 

8.  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia.'    (An  able  summary    ! 

in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  x.  p.  345.     By 
the  Rev.  James  B.  Moiley,) 
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9.  Adelung's    '  Catalogue  Raisonnfe    of  Travellers    \a 

Russia.' 
to.  '  Monumenta  Historic  Russicx.'    i  vols.  Svo.    (Being 

a  collection    of   foreign   State  Papers  bearing  on 

Russia.) 
ti.  Haxthausen's  'Researches  in  Russia.'    (Get 


The  third  great  historical  manifestation  of  the  Oriental 
TTie  RiiiHin  Church  is  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Church 
Church.        anj  Empire. 

Before  I  enter  upon  its  leading  divisions,  let  me  give  the 
main  reasons  why  a  history  so  obscure  in  itself,  and  in  some 
luimpon-  of  its  features  so  repulsive,  deserves  to  be  specially 
•**■  noticed  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  East- 

em  Church,  and  why  it  is  fitly  considered  before  we  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  history  which  most  concerns  ourselves, 
the  history  of  the  Western  Church  generally,  and  of  the 
English  Church  in  particular. 

I.  The  Russian  Church  is  the  only  important  portion  of 
Eastern  Christendom  which  presents  any  continuous  history. 
luhino  "^^^  "*°  other  epochs  which  we  have  noticed, 
"Donup'"  although  highly  instructive  in  themselves,  are  yet 
isolated  events,  rather  than  long-sustained  move- 
ments. They  represent  particular  phases  of  Eastern  religion. 
They  do  not  represent  it  in  its  active  organisation,  in  its 
effects  on  national  character,  or  its  relations  to  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  men  and  of  Empires.  Western  ecclesiastical 
history  would  lose  more  than  half  its  charms,  if  it  had  not 
for  its  subject  the  great  national  Churches  of  Europe,  ^nd 
in  like  manner  Eastern  ecclesiastical  history  must  fail  of  its 
purpose,  unless  it  can  find  some  field  in  which  we  can  trace 
from  century  to  century,  and  in  their  full-blown  develop- 
ment, those  principles  and  practices  of  the  Oriental  Church 
yiidch  have  been  already  unfolded  in  general  terms. 

This  field  is  presented  in  the  Russian  Chucch.     In  it 
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alone  we  trace  a  growth  and  prt^^sss  analogous  to  that 
which  Western  or  Latin  Christianity  found  in  the  Teutonic 
tribes  of  Europe.  And  although  the  Northern  and  Scla- 
vonic elements  form  the  basis  of  the  Church  and  Empire  of 
Russia,  yet  by  its  situation,  by  its  origin,  and  by  the  singular 
powers  of  imitation  with  which  its  members  are  gifted,  it  is 
essentially  Asiadc  and  Oriental  And,  further,  through  the 
gradual  incorporation  of  Russia  into  the  commonwealth  of 
Western  nations,  the  Eastern  Church  has  acquired  a  voice 
or  speech,  which  it  has  lost,  or  has  never  gained,  elsewhere. 
The  feeling  which  the  native  Russians  entertain  towards  the 
Western  world  is  a  likeness  of  the  feeling  which  we  ourselves 
entertain  towards  the  Eastern  world.  The  Russian  word  for 
a  foreigner,  but  especially  for  a  German,  is  'the  dumb,'  'the 
'speechless  ;'  and  it  has  happened  within  the  experience  of 
an  English  traveller,  that  Russian  peasants,  passing  by  and 
seeing  a  conversation  going  on  in  a  foreign  language,  have 
exclaimed  in  astonishment — '  Look  at  those  people  ;  they 
'are  making  a  noise,  and  yet  they  cannot  speak  !'  Very 
similar  to  this  is  the  way  in  which,  as  a  general  rul^  we 
regard,  almost  of  necessity,  the  Eastern  Churches  gcDerally, 
To  us,  with  whatever  merits  of  their  own,  they  are  dumb. 
Their  languages,  their  customs,  their  feeling  are  unknown 
to  us.  We  pass  by  and  see  them  doing  or  saying  something 
wholly  unintelligible  to  us,  and  we  say — 'Look  at  those 
'  people ;  they  are  making  a  noise,  and  yet  they  cannot 
'  speak  ! '  In  a  great  measure  this  difftcully  severs  us  from 
the  Russian  Church,  as  well  as  from  the  other  branches  of 
Oriental  Christendom.  Still,  in  Russia,  if  an)'where  in  the 
East,  we  can  from  time  to  time  listen  and  understand  with 
advantage.  The  Sclavonic  power  of  imitation  opens  a  door 
which  elsewhere  is  closed.  The  VVestern  influences  which 
from  the  age  of  Peter  have  streamed  into  Russia,  though 
they  have  often  undermined  the  national  character,  have  yet, 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  given  to  it  the  power,  not  only  of 
expressing  itself  in  Western  languages,  but  of  understanding 
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1  ideas,  and  adapting  itself  to  Western  minds.  A 
'  Hussion  alone  presents,  amidst  whatever  defects  and  draw- 
backs, this  singular  interest  :  that  he  is  an  Asiatic,'  but  with 
the  sensibility  and  intelligence  of  a  European  : '  that  he  is, 
if  he  will,  a  barbarian,  but  with  the  speech  and  communica- 
bns  of  civilisation.  'Scratch  him,'  said  the  Prince  de 
XJgne,  'and  you  will  always  find  the  Tartar  underneath.' 
^Tlost  true  ;  but  it  is  just  that  superficial  coating  of  civilised 
life  which  brings  '  the  Tartar'  into  contact  with  us,  whom 
<Jse  we  should  never  catch  at  all-  'The  Tartar,'  the  Ori- 
Mtal,  who  in  the  Armenian,  the  Syrian,  or  the  Abyssinian 
Church  eludes  our  grasp  altogether,  in  the  Russian  Church 
Js  within  OUT  touch,  within  our  questioning,  within  our 
{tearing. 

II.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Russia  Is  that  it  enables  us  within  a  short  compass  to  go 
fapanncl  through  the  whole  field  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
Oii^m™  which  in  the  West,  whilst  familiar  to  us  in  detail, 
*™-  is  too  vast  to  be  comprehended  in  any  one  survey. 

With  many  differences,  produced  by  diverse  causes,  of  cli- 
mate, of  theology,  of  race,  the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire 
uid  Church  presents  a  parallel  to  tiie  history  of  the  whole 
European  Church,  from  first  to  last,  not  merely  fanci- 
ful and  arbitrary,  but  resulling  from  its  passage  through 
similar  phases,  in  which  the  likenesses  are  more  strongly 
brought  out  by  the  broad  differences  just  mentioned.  The 
1  of  the  Sclavonic  races  was  to  the  Church   of 
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Constantinople  what  the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  races 
was  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Papacy  and  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne  had,  as  we  shall  see,  their  dim  reflection  on 
the  throne  of  Moscow.  Russia,  as  well  as  Europe,  had  its 
middle  ages,  though,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  later 
start  in  the  race  of  civilisation,  extending  for  a  longer  period. 
The  Church  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  Europe, 
has  had  its  Reformation,  almost  its  Revolution,  its  internal 
parlies,  and  its  countless  sects. 

The  events  are  few  ;  the  characters  are  simple  ;  but  we 
shall  read  in  them  again  and  again,  as  in  a  parable,  oiu:  own 
shortcomings,  our  own  controversies,  our  own  losses.  The 
parts  of  the  drama  are  differently  cast  The  Eastern  ele- 
ment comes  in  to  modify  and  qualify  principles  which  we 
have  here  carried  out  to  their  full  length,  and  beyond  it ; 
but  it  is  this  very  inversion  of  familiar  objects  and  watch- 
words which  is  so  useful  a  result  of  the  study  of  ecclesiu- 
tical  history,  and  which  is  best  learned  where  the  course  ~ 
events  is  at  once  so  unlike  and  so  Uke  to  our  own,  as  in 
Church  of  Russia. 

III.  In  Russian  history,  the  religious  aspect,  on  which" 
our  thoughts  must  be  fixed  in  these  Lectures,  is  on  the  one 
III  TiaiioMi  hand  that  part  of  it  which  is  the  least  known,  and 
characitf.  ygj  on  the  other  hand  is  full  of  interest,  and  not 
beyond  our  apprehension.  It  has  been  sometimes  maitt- 
tained  by  writers  on  political  philosophy,  that,  however 
important  in  the  formation  of  individual  life  and  character, 
Religion  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  the  leading  elements 
of  European  progress  and  civilisation.  I  do  not  enter  into 
the  general  discussion  ;  but  the  great  Empire  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  if  it  has  not  been  civilised,  has  unquestionably 
been  kept  aUve,  by  its  religious  spirit  As  in  all  the  Eastern 
nations,  so  in  Russia,  the  national  and  the  religious  elements 
have  been  identified  far  more  closely  than  in  the  West, 
this  identification  has  been  continued,  at  least 
in  a  more  unbroken  form.     Its  religious  festivals 
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national ;  its  national  feativais  are  still  religious.  Probably 
TheFiweh  '■^^  '^'  great  historical  event  which  in  any  I 
invuum.  ropcan  state  !ias  externally  assumed  a  religious 
—almost  an  ecclesiastical— form  is  nearly  the  only  event 
familiar  to  most  of  us  in  Russian  history,  namely,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Moscow.  From  t!ie  moment  when 
Napoleon,  according  lo  the  popular  belief,  was  struck  to  the 
ground  with  awe  at  the  sight  of  the  thousand  towers  of  the 
Holy  City,  as  they  burst  upon  his  view  when  he  stood  on  ihe 
Hill  of  Salutation,  to  the  moment  when  the  tidings  came  of 
the  final  retreat  'of  the  Gauls  and  of  the  thirty  nations,'  as 
they  are  called,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Russian  resist- 
ance is  religious  as  much  as  it  is  patriotic.  The  sojourn  of 
the  French  in  the  Kremlin  is  already  interwoven  with  reli- 
gious legends,  as  if  it  had  been  an  event  of  the  middle  ages. 
A  magnificent  cathedral  has  been  added  to  the  countless 
churches  already  existing  in  Moscow  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance.  '  God  with  us '  is  the  motto  which  adorns  its 
gateway,  as  it  was  the  watchword  of  the  armies  of  the  Czar. 
The  sects,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  Napoleon  as  their 
deliverer.  Some  of  thetr  most  extravagant  fanatics  formed 
a  deputation  to  him  at  Moscow,  According  to  ihem  be  was 
a  natural  son  of  Catherine  II.,  was  brought  up  in  a  Russian 
university,  and  still  lives  concealed  in  Turkey,  but  will  re- 
appear as  a  chosen  vessel  in  the  moment '  of  their  triumph. 
The  services  of  Christmas  Day  are  almost  obscured  by  those 
which  celebrate  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  on  that  same  day, 
the  a5th  of  December,  1S12,  from  the  Russian  soil ;  the  last 
of  that  long  succession  of  national  thanksgivings,  which  be- 
gin with  the  victory  of  the  Don  and  the  flight  of  Tamerlane, 
and  end  with  the  victory  of  the  Beresina  and  the  flight  of 
Napoleon.  '  How  art  thou  fallen  from  henven,  O  Lucifer, 
'  son  of  the  morning  ! '  This  is  the  lesson  appointed  for  the 
services  of  that  day.  'There  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and 
'  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars,  and  upon  the  earth  distress 

'  Revue  do  Dnu  Uoiuiti,  xv.  611. 
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'  of  nations  wilh  perplexity.  Look  up  and  lift  up  your  heaidi^ 
'  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh."  This  is  the  Gospel  of 
the  day.  'Who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  waxed 
'  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  aimies  of  the  aliens.' 
This  is  the  Epistle. 

I  have  dwelt  on  ihe  religious  aspect  of  this  crisis,  botii 
because  it  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  there  is  at  least  one 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  with  which  we 
are  all  acquainted  ;  and  also  because,  coming  as  it  does  at 
the  end  of  a  series  of  similar  deliverances  and  celebrations, 
it  brinp  before  us  one  special  interest  which  the  Russian 
ecclesiastical  history  possesses  ;  namely,  its  relation,  both  by 
way  of  likeness  and  illustration,  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
Church  of  old.  Hardly  in  any  European  nation  shall  we  so 
well  understand  the  identity  of  the  religious  and  national 
life  in  the  ancient  Theocracy,  as  through  the  struggles  of  the 
Russian  people  against  their  several  invaders ;  the  keenness 
with  which  they  appropriate  the  history  of  the  Old  dispen- 
sation is  but  the  natural  result  of  their  (In  many  respects) 
analogous  situation.  In  the  sculptures  of  the  cathedral  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken  as  the  monument  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Moscow,  it  is  the  execution  of  one  and  the  same 
idea,  when  the  groups  from  Russian  history  alternate  with 
scenes  from  the  story  of  JiKhua's  entrance  into  Palestine, 
of  Deborah  encouraging  Barak,  of  David  reluming  from  the 
slaughter  of  Goliath,  of  the  coronation  and  the  grandeur  of 
Solomon. 

For  these  reasons,  amongst  others,  I  propose  to  give  a 
rapid  view  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  history  of  the 
Russian  Church.  Its  doctrines,  its  ritual,  and  its  actual 
condition  have  been  virtually  described  in  connection  with 
the  rest  of  Oriental  Christendom,  and  to  repeat  this,  or  to 
represent  as  peculiarly  Russian  what  is  common  to  the  whole 
East,  would  be  at  once  superfluous  and  misleading. 

The  sioo'  oi  the  Russian  Church  divides  itself  into 
periods ; — 
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I.  The  period  of  its  foundation,  from  the  close  of  the 
P,riod.of     10th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th. 
STiIwrX        H-  Theperiodof  its  consolidation,  from  the  be- 
Bu  chuitiL  ginning  of  the  14th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  i  jth. 

III.  The  period  of  its  transition,  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  i8th. 

IV.  The  period  of  its  reformation,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  i8ch  century  to  the  present  time. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Russian  nation. 

It  is  a  standing  reproach  cast  by  the  Latin  Church  in  the 
teeth  of  her  elder  sisters  of  the  East,  that  Constaniinopie  and 
its  dependencies  have  never  been  centres  of  missionajy  opera- 
tions comparable  to  those  which  have  emanated  from  Rome, 
or  from  England. 

The  truth  of  the  reproach  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
conceded,  and  arises  from  causes  of  which  I  have  spoken 
j^^  before.  But  still  it  must  not  be  accepted  without 
iCon.  considerable  modifications.  It  was  not  without 
M  ibt T(u-  reason  that  Gregory  Nazianzen,'  in  a  passage 
'  which  has  been  happily  appHed  of  late  to  our  own 
country,  describes  Constantinople,  even  as  eaily  as  the  fourth 
century,  as  *  a  city  which  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  strongest 
'by  sea  and  land,  the  bond  of  union  between  East  and  \Vest, 
*to  which  the  most  distant  extremes  from  ail  sides  come  to- 
'getber,  and  to  which  they  look  up  as  to  a  common  centre 
«nd  emporium  of  the  faith.'  Even  on  the  Teutonic  races 
one  irregular  attempt  was  made  by  the  Byzantine  Church, 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  changed  the  face  of 
Christendom.  The  mission  of  the  Greek  Bishop,  Ulfilas,  to 
the  Gothic  tribes,  wrought  wonders  for  a  time.'  Down  to 
the  conversion  of  Clovis,  whatever  Chtistianity  they  had 
teceived  was  from  this  source ;  and  when  Augustine,  in  his 
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great  work  on  ihe  '  City  of  God,'  celebrates  the  charity  and 
clemency  of  Alaric  and  his  followers  during  the  sack  of 
Rome,  we  must  remember  that  these  Christian  graces  were 
entirely  due  to  the  teaching  of  Oriental  missionaries,  heretics 
though  they  were.  The  very  word '  Church,'  as  used  through- 
out the  Teutonic  tribes,  was  often  in  former  limes,  and  is 
still  by  some  learned  scholars,  derived  from  the  adaptation 
of  the  Greek  word  nupioK^,  as  received  from  the  Byzantine 
preachers.  But  the  rapid  changes  of  events  in  the  West 
swept  away  any  permanent  traces  of  the  work  of  Ultilas. 
has  now  nothing  but  a  philological  interesL  Its  chief 
memorial  is  the  venerable  volume  of  his  translation  of  ih«' 
Bible  into  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  parent,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Teutonic  versions  of  Scripture, — the  silver-lettered, 
manuscript,  fitly  deposited  in  the  chief  library  of  the  Scant 
navian  people,  in  the  University  of  Upsala.' 

It  is  not  in  the  Teutonic  but  in  the  Sclavonic  race  ihatl 
the  Eastern  Church  has  reaped  the  richest  harvest  The 
toiheScin-  conversion  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes  on  the  confines 
vonic  inwi.  of  [ijg  Byzantine  Empire  is  not  to  be  altogether 
overlooked.  One  name  at  least  of  European  significance 
has  been  contributed  to  ecclesiastical  history  from  this 
quarter.  John  Huss  of  Bohemia  was  a  genuine  son  of  the 
Sclavonic  family,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy 
which  traces  a  likeness  between  his  conceptions  of  reforma- 
tion and  those  of  his  more  Eastern  brethren ;  and  which 
derives  his  spiritual  pedigree,  if  on  the  one  hand  from  our 
own  English  WyclilTe,  on  the  other  hand,  in  remoter  time^, 
from  the  two  Greek  Bishops  to  whom  1  shall  have 
again  to  refer,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  Aposdes  of  Bu]gaiia> 
and  Moravia. 

But  the  centre  and  life  of  the  Sclavonic  race  have  slmjF*-! 
been  in  those  wilds  of  Scythia,'  which  have  altem&telT''' 

'  Thtre  arc  also  fmamcnu  [a   the  •  Tb«_  nam  '  Ran,-  Hcbnw  Sit*, 
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Ifaivited  or  sent  forth  conquerors  to  and  from  the  adjacent 
^„  seats  of  civilisation  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor.  The 
^  Ruuu.  story  of  the  Russian  conversion  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  legendary  and  the  historical ;  and  each 
portion  in  the  present  instance  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
nation,  and  so  illustrative  of  like  events  in  the  West,  that  I 
■will  not  scruple  to  dwell  upon  each  of  them  in  detail 

.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  peculiar  connection  of 
Oriental  Christianity  with  the  natural  features  of  the  regions 
IttrniUry  which  it  has  traversed ;  and  in  all  countries  this 
ni.  connection  is  more  visible  in  the  primitive  stages 
of  nations  than  in  their  subsequent  growth.  The  geographi- 
cal and  historical  relations  of  a  country  so  monotonous  as 
Russia  are  indeed  far  le&i  striking  than  in  the  diversified 
forms  of  Greece  and  Syria,  of  Egypt  and  Chaldsa.  Endless 
forests,  endless  undulating  plains,  invite  no  local  associations 
and  foster  no  romantic  legends.  But  there  is  one  feature 
of  Russian  scenery  truly  grand,  its  network  of  magnificent 
rivers.  These,  important  for  its  political  and  commercial 
interests,  are  the  threads  with  which  its  religious  destinies 
have  been  always  curiously  interwovea  Turn  your  mind's 
eye  to  the  vast  stream  of  the  Dnieper,  the  old  Bor>'sthenes, 
It  rolls  into  the  Euxine.  Over  the  banks  of  that  stream, 
five  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  hangs  a  low  range  of 
hills,  low  for  any  other  country,  but  high  for  the  level  steppes 
Voragecr  of  Russia,  and  therefore  called  KielT,  'the  moun- 
«,  Andrew,  (ain,'  From  that  mount ain,  wc  are  told,  a  noble 
prospect  commands  the  course  of  t!ie  river ;  and  up  the 
course  of  that  river,  on  his  way  from  Sinope  to  Rome,  came, 
according  to  the  ancient  legend,  Andrew,  the  Apostle  of 
Greece,  the  Apostle  of  Scythia :  and  as  he  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing and  saw  the  heights  of  KiefT,  on  which  he  planted  the 
first  cross,  he  said,^'See  you  those  hills?  For  on  those 
'hills  shall  hereafter  shine  forth  the  grace  of  God.     There 
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'shall  be  a.  great  city,  and  God  shall  cause  many  churclies 

'  to  rise  within  it"     And  so  he  passed  on  by  the  north  to 
'Italy. 

But  northward  another  legend  meets  us  of  more  gnDtesque 
shape.  A  saint  of  doubtful  name  and  origin  '  started  from 
VoyiE«  of  ^^^^y  ""  ""^  "^^  those  voyages  which  mediaeval 
s.  Aniuny.  credulity  delighted  lo  invent  and  to  receive.  He 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck, 
and  on  or  with  this  millstone  passed  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  through  the  islands  of 
the  Baltic  he  passed  on  into  the  Neva  ;  through  the  Neva 
he  reached  the  Lake  of  Ladoga  ;  from  the  Ladoga  Lake  he 
floated  into  the  broad  Volkhoff ;  and  from  the  Volkhoff,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Ilmen,  he  found  himself  by  (he 
walls  of  the  great  Novgorod,  the  irresistible  republic  of  Old 
Russia,  the  precursor  of  the  northern  capital  of  the  new  i 
Empire  of  Peter.  J 

These  are  fables  of  which  every  line  is  a  quaint  lesson  in   ( 
geography.     But  they  also  dimly  foreshadow,  even  as  geo- 
graphy  itself  foreshadows,  the  fortunes  of  the  Empires  and 
Churches  which  are  founded  upon  them,    The  Dnieper  and 
the  Neva  are  the  two  inlets  by  which  life  and  light  hava  J 
penetrated  into  the  vast  deserts  of  Russia,  from  the  East  and  I 
from  the  West ;  through  the  race  of  the  Norman  Ruric,  and'l 
through  the  race  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars ;  through  Vladimir 
in  the  first  age,  and  through  Peter  in  the  last  age,  of  the 
Russian  Church.     KiefT  and  Petersburg  form  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  Russian  historj-,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civiL 
The  central  sacred  city  of  Moscow  forms  the  point  of  transi- 
tion, the  point  of  contact  between  ihem,  and  will  form  the 
chief  scene  of  the  second  and  third  periods  of  the  Russian 
Church,  as  Petersburg  of  the  fourth,  and  KielT  of  the  first 

■  See  Veaoi  (ed.  SchlDicr),  li.  93.  •  He  wu  tiihn  S.  Nicholu  v  An- 
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From  this  legendary  beginning  I  pass  to  the  actual 

completion  of  the  conversion  of  Russia  as  it  is  described  by 

orioi     Nestor,'  himself  a  monk  of  Kieff,  who  occupies  in 

™^    the  history  of  Russia  almost  the  same  position  as 

that  held  in  our  own  by  the  Venerable  Bede. 
Tiie  time  coincides  with  a  great  epoch  in  Europe,  the 
dose  of  the  tenth  century.  When  throughout  the  West  the 
end  of  the  world  was  fearfully  expected,  when  the  Latin 
Church  was  overclouded  with  the  deepest  despondency, 
when  the  Papal  See  had  become  the  prey  of  ruffians  and 
profligates,  then  it  was  that  the  Eastern  Church,  silently 
and  almost  unconsciously,  bore  into  the  world  her  mightiest 
offspring. 

The  one  seed  of  energy  and  activity  that  had  been  in 
the  ninth  century  scattered  over  Europe  had  also  fallen  upon 
It„n5_  Russia,  The  Norman  race,  which  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  civil  and  religious  history  of 
the  West,  as  the  allies  or  protectors  of  the  Papal  See,  and 
as  the  founders  of  new  dynasties  in  France,  in  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  and  in  England,  h.id  also  established  themselves  on 
the  throne  of  Russia  in  the  family  of  Ruric.  It  is 
to  his  descendant  Vladimir  that  the  Russian 
Church  looks  back  as  its  founder.  In  the  conversion  of 
each  of  the  European  nations  there  is  a  kind  of  foretaste  or 
reflection  of  the  national  character  and  religion,  which  gives 
to  the  study  of  them  an  interest  over  and  above  their  in- 
trinsic importance.  The  conversations  of  Ethelbert  with 
Augustine,  and  of  Cloi-is  with  Remigius,  present  peculiar 
elements  characteristic  respectively  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish people.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  conversion 
of  Vladimir.  And  the  account  has  further  these  two  special 
advantages.  First,  though  not  actually  by  an  eye-witness,  it 
is  yet  by  a  narrator  within  the  next  generation,  and  is  thus 
given  with  a  detail  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  all  like 
(vents.    Nowhere  else  shall  we  see  so  clearly  the  mixture  of 
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craft  and  simplicity,  of  rough  barbarian  se  and 
superstition  ;  of  savage  force  bowing  down  before  the  mere 
display  of  a  civilised  religion.  We  may  be  grieved,  as  we 
read,  that  through  such  weak  and  trivial  means  such  great 
results  should  be  brought  about ;  but  every  such  case  is  a 
repetition  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  in  a  various  sense,  of  the 
parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Secondly,  the  story 
of  the  conversion  of  Vladimir  gives  us  an  opportunity,  such 
as  we  rarely  possess,  of  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  from  a  contemporary  point  of  view.  He,  in 
this  position  won  for  him  by  his  ancestors  or  himself,  had 
become  the  object  of  attention  to  the  different  forms  of 
religion  then  prevailing  in  the  world.  He  is  approached  by 
each  in  turn.  He  approaches  each  in  turn.  We  have,  if  not 
the  very  words  in  which  he  and  they  described  their  mutual 
impressions,  yet  at  least  the  words  in  which  one  who  lived 
almost  within  their  generation  thought  it  likely  that  they 
would  have  spoken. 

Let  us,  as  nearly  as  possible,  follow  the  narrative  of 
Nestor,  and  apply  as  we  proceed  the  remarks  which  I  have 
just  made. 

Whatever  beginnings  of  the  Christian  faith  had  already 
been  imparted  to  Russia  here  and  there  had  made  but  little 
permanent  impression.  Adelbert,  the  great  Western  mis- 
sionary of  this  period,  attacked  the  Sclavonic  Pagans,  not  in 
Russia,  but  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,'  on  the  extreme  point  of 
which  a  heathen  temple  remained  til!  the  twelfth  century. 
_  A-n.  8M.       Oskold   and    Dir  may  have    been   terrified   into 

^  A.D.  965.       baptism  by  a  storm  at  Constantinople  ;  Olga  may 

H  have  been  attracted  to  it  by  a  sense  of  policy ;  but  her 

H  grandson  Vladimir  was  a  ferocious  prince,  as  much  distln- 

H  guished  by  his  zeal  for  the  rude  idolatr>-  of  his  counl 

H  as  for  his  savage  crimes. 

H  To  him,  we  are  told,  midway  between  the  6000th 

■  7ooolh  year  of  the  world  according  to  the  ancient  £asteTtl 

I  ■  Ni»ndcr,  tL  ;°, 
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in  the  year  9S6  according  to  the  Christian  era  of  the 
West,  there  came  envoys  from  the  different  religions 
of  the  then  known  world. 
First  came  the  Bulgarian  Mussulmans  from  the  Volga.' 
'Wise  and  prudent  prince  as  thou  art,  thou  knowest  neither 
'  law  nor  religion.     Believe  in  ours,  and  honour 
lui-     'Mahomet' — 'In  what  does  your  religion  con- 
'sist?' asked  Vladimir,      'We  believe  in  God,' 
they  replied,  '  but  we  believe   also  in  what  the   Prophet 
teaches.      Be  circumcised,  abstain  froni  pork,  drink  ne 
wine  i  and  after  death  choose  out  of  sevent>-  beautiful 
wives  the  most  beautiful'    Vladimir  listened  to  them  for 
the  last  reason.     But  that  which  lie  did  not  like  was  circum- 
cisioR,  the  abstinence  from  pork,  and  above  all  (he  prohibi- 
tion of  drinking.  '  Drinking  is  tlie  great  delight  of  Russians," 
be  said  ;  '  we  cannot  live  without  it.' 

S'ext  came  the  representatives  of  Western  Christendom, 
The  question  whence  they  came,  or  were  thought  to  come, 

ill,     wavers  in  the  stoty.     From  the  Pope?     From 

*"*■  Germany?      From  the  sect  then  widely  known, 

almost    forgotten,    premature    Protestants,  the  Pauli- 

cians  ?  *     '  The  Pope,'  they  said,  '  begs  us  to  tell  you,  your 

country  is  like  ours,   but  not  your  religion.     Ours  is  the 

"  right     We  fear  God,  who  made  the  heaven  and  earth,  the 

stars  and  the  moon,  and  every  living  creature,  whilst  thy 

'  Gods  are  of  wood.' — '  What  does  your  law  com- 

'mand?'  asked  Vladimir.     'We  fast,'  they  said, 

to  the  best  of  our  power  ;  and  when  anyone  eats  or  drinks, 

he  does  it  in  honour  of  God,  as  we  have  been  lold  by  our 

master,    S.    Paul.'*      'Go   home  !' said   Vladimir;    'our 

fathers  did  not  believe  in  your  religion,  nor  receive  it  from 

the  Pope.' 

Next,  on  being  informed  of  this,  came  some  Jews  (who 

'  Ibid.  L  rto.  pcneturiLPn  by  ihv  Kmpntt  lliEodon  ii 

•  Compare  [he  ejptemoni  ittptctine       oiis  of  ihc  wool  ioiiineei  of  EaKcro 
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lived  among  the  Khozars).'  'We  have  heard  say  that  the 
Miwon  '  ^^^homeians  and  the  Christians  have  tried  to  per- 
ftum  iha  '  suade  thee  to  adopt  their  belief.  The  Christians 
'  believe  in  Him  whom  we  have  cnicified.  We 
'  believe  in  one  God,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.' 
— '  In  what  does  your  law  consist?'  asked  Vladimir.  'Our 
'  law  requires  circumcision,  prohibits  pork  and  hare,  and 
'  enjoins  the  observance  of  Saturday.' — '  Where  then  is  your 
'  country ? '  'At  Jerusalem. ' — ' What  is  Jerusalem ? '  ' God 
'  was  wroih  with  our  forefathers  ;  He  dispersed  us  for  our 
'  sins  throughout  the  world,  and  our  country  has  fallen  into 
'the  hands  of  Christians.' — 'What,'  said  Vladimir,  'you 
'  wish  to  teach  others — you  whom  God  has  rejected  and 
'  dispersed?  If  God  had  loved  you  and  your  law  tjewould 
'  never  have  scattered  you  abroad  ;  do  you  wish,  perhaps, 
'  that  we  should  suffer  the  same?' 

In  each  of  these  answers  we  detect  the  characteristic 
temper  of  the  Russian — his  love  of  drinking,  his  tenacity 
of   ancestral   customs,    his   belief  in    the    Divine   right   of 


A.D.9S6. 


Another  agency  now  appears  on  the  srene.     It  is  not  a 
nameless  barbarian,  as  before.     It  is,  so  the  chronicler  tells  i 
Miwan        MS,  '  a  philosopher  from    Greece.'     The  glory  ( 
fiumGncce.  Grecian  culture  still  hung  about  his  ancient  seat%  I 
and  the  fittest  harbinger  of  Christian  truth,  even  in  dealing  J 
with  the  savage  Vladimir,  was  thought  lo  be   ftl 
Greek  ;  not  a  priest  or  a  missionary,  but  a  phi- 
losopher. 

'  We  have  heard,'  said  he,   '  that  the  Mahometans  have  1 
'  sent  to  lead  you  to  adopt  their  belief.     Their  religion  and  1 
'  their  practices  are  abominations  in  the  face  of  heaven  \ 
'  and  earth,  and  judgment  will  fall  upon  them,  as  of  old 
on  '  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     This  is  what  they  do  who  call 
'  Mahomet  a  prophet' 

This  calls  forth  the  first  moral  spark  that  we  have  Been.  J 

'  Fm  the  Jewi  amonGil  the  Khotan,  mi  Neilai(Fmidi  mat.  p.  Ill 
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in  Vladimir's  mind.     He  spat  upon  the  ground  and  said, 
•This  is  shameful.' 

'  We  have  also  heard,'  said  the  philosopher,  '  that  mes- 
*  sengers  have  come  from  Rome  to  teach  you.  Their  belief 
'  differs  somewhat  from  cure.  They  celebrate  the  mass  with 
'  unleavened  bread,  therefore  they  have  not  the  true  re- 
'ligion.'  Such  was  the  point  on  which  the  two  greatest 
Churches  of  the  world  had  been  torn  asunder,  and  into 
which  Vladimir  did  not  further  inquire.  He  then  took  up 
the  word  himself  and  said  :  '  I  have  also  had  Jews  here  who 
'  said  that  the  Germans  and  Greeks  believe  on  Him  whom 
■  we  crucified.'  The  philosopher  assented.  '  Why  was  He 
'crucified?'  asked  Vladimir.  'If  )'ou  will  listen,'  replied 
the  philosopher,  '  I  will  tell  you  all  from  the  beginning.' 
'  With  pleasure,'  replied  Vladimir.  And  the  philosopher 
then  proceeded  to  relate  all  the  Divine  acts  and  deeds  from 
ihe  beginning  of  the  world  ;  the  whole  course,  we  may  say, 
of  ecclesiastical  historj-,  coming  to  a  characteristic  close  in 
the  Seventh  General  Council.  He  then  defined  the  true 
fiiith,  and  spoke  of  the  future  reward  of  the  just  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  impious,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  to 
Vladimir  a  tablet  on  which  was  painied  the  scene  of  the 
Last  Judgment.  Then,  showing  him  on  the  right '  the 
just,  who,  filled  with  joy,  were  entering  into  Paradise,  he 
made  him  remark  on  the  left  the  sinners  who  were  going 
0  helL  Vladimir,  as  he  looked  at  the  picture,  heaved  a 
sigh  and  said,  '  Happy  are  those  who  are  on  the  right  ;  woe 
the  sinners  who  are  on  the  left.'  'If  you  wish,'  said 
the  philosopher.  '  to  enter  with  the  just  who  are  on  the 
'right,  consent  to  be  baptized.'  Vladimir  reflected  pro- 
foundly, and  said,  *  I  will  wait  yet  a  little  while.'  For  he 
wished  first  to  be  instructed  about  each  religion.  But  he 
loaded  the  philosopher  with  presents  and  sent  him  away. 

Vladimir  in  the  next  year  sent  for  the  nobles  and  elders, 
md  told  them  of  the  different  interviews.     'You  know,  O 

■  Sw  Hm  eomtpOHliiig  Koiy  of  Boiom  and  Mahntiut.    <RsbutiiiD,  U.  144.) 


'  Prince,'  they  said,  '  that  no  one  talks  evil  of  his  religioivl 
'but  that  all,  on  the  contrary,  praise  their  own.  If  yoafl 
'  wish  to  know  the  exact  truth,  you  have  wise  men  ;  sendl 
'  them  to  examine  the  faith  of  each  and  the  manner  of  their  " 
'  worship.' 

We  need   not  follow  them  throughout  their  journey. 
They  reported  that  the  Mussulmans  prayed  with  their  heads 
covered,  and  that  their  stench  was  insupportable  ;  and  that  ■ 
the  German  and   Roman  churches  had  no  ornaments  norfl 
beauty,  though  better  than  the  Mussulman  mosques.  I 

But  the  nobles  insisted  that  the  decision  should  not  be  * 
made  without  knowing  first  what  was  the  Greek  religion  ; 
MiHion  10  ^""^  accordingly  the  envoys  proceeded  to  the  city 
Conuanii-  which  they  call  T^arogorod.  In  that  barbarous 
natue  we  recognise  'the  city  of  the  Czar,'  or 
'King,'  the  great  Constantinople.'  What  it  was  at  that 
period,  the  splendour  of  its  ceremonial,  both  of  Church 
and  state,  even  in  the  most  minute  detail,  is  known  to  us 
from  the  nearly  contemporary  account  of  the 
German  embassy  from  Otbo.  Basil  Porphyro- 
genitus '  was  on  the  throne  with  his  brother  Constantine  ; 
and  his  words,  in  giving  orders  to  the  Patriarch  to  prepare 
for  a  magnificent  reception  of  the  strangers,  indicate  more 
than  many  treatises  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  out- 
ward show  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  as  his  grand- 
father had  to  the  outward  show  of  the  ceremonial  of  the 
court  'Let  them  see,'  he  said,  'the  glory  of  our  God.* 
The  service  was  that  of  a  high  festival,  either  of  S.  John  J 
Chrysostom,  or  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin, 

It   was  in   the  church — magnificent   even   now   in  its  1 


■  Aeeoiding  la  the  rTagnoil  of  Ihe  Coiuliu»iB(>|tlE  wu  DiDn  UhmtrioiultiaD 
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393),  ihcywcnl  »1»  'lo  [he  Pmriarth  of  Vlniliciur'i  phyucua.    tbid  jj*. 
Rome,  who  ii  caU«)  the  Pope,'  and  n-  *  Karunun.    i.    jgi.      Abo    caltad 

tvmvd   *irh   the   hope  of  pcrwudiug  '  BulproctDnuB,' 

Vlad^IrtajoinlhTLalid  Church.    T^  quca   of  the   Bu 

XrouQd  on  which  the  nobles  dctim]  to  itiga  of  fifiy  yci 
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laUen  state,  then  all  gorgeous  with  gold  and  mosaics — of 
Chuiih  of  S'  Sophia.  Even  had  they  been  as  far  as  Rome 
s.  sophii.  itself^  they  would  have  seen  nothing  equal  10  it 
S.  Peter's,  as  it  now  is,  was  far  in  the  future.  Cologne 
Cathedral  was  not  yet  born.  The  boast  of  Justinian  was 
still  the  masterpiece  of  Christian  architecture. 

The  Russian  envoys  were  placed  in  a  convenient 
position.  The  incense  smoked,  the  chants  resounded,  the 
Patriarch  was  in  his  most  splendid  vestments.  One  inci- 
dent is  preserved  in  a  Byzantine  annalist  which  the  Russian 
chronicler  has  omitted.  '  The  Russians  were  struck,'  he 
says,  '  by  the  multitude  of  lights  and  the  chanting  of  the 
'  hymns  ;  but  what  most  filled  them  with  astonishment  was 
'  the  appearance  of  the  deacons  and  sub-deacons  issuing 
'  from  the  sanctuary,  with  torches  in  their  hands  ; '  and,  as 
we  happen  to  know  from  an  earlier  source,'  with  white  linen 
wings  on  their  shoulders,  at  whose  presence  the  people  fell 
on  their  knees  and  cried,  '  Kyrie  Eleison  1 '  The  Russians 
took  their  guides  by  the  hand,  and  said  :  '  All  that  we  have 
'  seen  is  awful  and  majestic,  but  this  is  supcr- 
'  natural.  We  have  seen  young  men  with  wings, 
'  in  dazzling  robes,  who,  without  touching  the  ground, 
'  chanted  in  the  air.  Holy  1  holy  !  holy  !  and  this  is  what  has 
'  most  surprised  us.'  The  guides  replied  (and  the  Byzan- 
tine historian  repeats  it  without  changing  the  tone  of  his 
narrative,  even  in  the  slightest  degree)  :  '  What !  do  you 
not  know  that  angels  come  down  from  heaven  to  mingle  in 
our  services?'  'You  are  right,'  said  the  simple-minded 
Russians  ;  '  we  want  no  further  proof  :  send  us  home  again.' 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  effect  produced  on  a 
barbarous  people  by  the  union  of  religious  awe  and  outward 
magnificence,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Byzantine 
)  turned  the  credulity  of  the   Russian  envoys  to 
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account  illustrates  the  origin  of  many  of  the  miracles  of 
middle  ages ;  not  wholly  fraud,  nor  wholly  invention,  bui  a 
union  of  the  two ;  a  symbolical  ceremony  taken  for  a  super- 
natural occurrence,  and  the  mistake  fostered,  not  by  de- 
liberate imposture,  but  by  the  difficulty  of  resisting  the 
immense  temptation  lo  deception  which  such  mistakes 
afforded-  A  like  confusion  supports  to  this  day  the  sup- 
posed miracle  of  the  Holy  I-'ire  at  Jerusalem. 

As  in  many  similar  cases,  the  results  far  outlasted  the 

sin  or  the  weakness  of  the  first  beginning,     '  We  knew  not,' 

said  the  envoys  on  their  return,  '  whether  we  were  not  in 

heaven  ;  in  trutli,  it  would  be  impossible  on  earth  to  find 

such  riches  and  magnificence.     We   cannot   describe  W 

you  all  that  we  have  seen.    We  can  only  believe  that  there 

in  all  likelihood  one  is  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  that 

the  worship  of  other  countries  is  there  entirely  eclipsed. 

We  shall  never  forget  so  much  grandeur.     Whosoever  has 

seen  so  sweet  a  spectacle  will  be  pleased  with  nothing 

elsewhere.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  remain  where 

are,' 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  shortly  told.     With  somft'1 

few  Eastern  touches,  it  is  not  unlike  the  national  i 

sions  of  the  West.  Vladimir,  still  in  a  state  of 
hesitation,  besieged  the  city  of  Cherson  in  the 
Crimea,  and,  like  Clovis,  vowed  that  he  would  be  baptized 
if  he  succeeded.  He  then  sent  to  demand  from 
"  * '  '  the  Emperor  Basil  the  hand  of  his  sister  Anne  in 
marriage,  under  the  promise  of  his  own  conversion,  and  i 
under  the  threat  of  doing  to  Constantinople  as  he  had  dooAH 
lo  Cherson.  With  some  difficulty  Anne  was  induced  toj 
sacrifice  herself  to  the  barbarian  prince,  in  the  hope  of" 
averting  so  great  a  danger  and  effecting  so  great  a  good. 
Her  sister  Theophano  had  already  been  established  on  the 
throne  of  the  German  Otho.  She  acfjuirud  a  more  lasting 
fame  as  the  channel  through  which  Christianity  penetrat 
into  Russia. 
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ie  vras  baptized '  accordingly  at  Cherson,  and  then 
issued  orders  for  a  great  baptism  of  his  people  at  Kieff. 
Bapriimof  'i'hey  also  hesitated  for  a  short  lime.  But  a  like 
■  11c.  argument,  combined  with  the  threat  of  the  Grand- 
Duke,  convinced  them  also.  The  huge  wooden  ido!  Peroun 
;  dragged  over  the  hills  at  a  horse's  tail,  mercilessly 
Bcourged  by  twelve  mounted  pursuers,  and  thrown  into  the 
Dnieper,  where  it  was  guided  and  pushed  along  the  stream 
till  it  finally  disappeared  down  the  rapids  in  a  spot  long 
afterwards  known  as  the  Bay  of  Peroun.  The  whole  people 
of  Kieff  were  immersed  in  the  same  river,  some  sitting  on 
the  banks,  some  plunged  in,  others  swimming,  whilst  the 
priests  read  the  prayers.  '  It  was  a  sight,'  says  Nestor, 
'  wonderfully  curious  and  beautiful  to  see  ;  and  when  the 
'  whole  people  were  baptized,  each  one  returned  to  his  own 
'  house.'  The  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  first  Christian 
'  church,  and  Kieff,  which  had  already,  as  we  have  seen 
*  from  old  traditions,  been  the  Glastonbur>',  became  hence- 
'  forward  the  Canterbury,  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Let  me  dwell  on  the  points  of  this  story  which  contain 
its  singular  significance  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Russian  Church. 

[.  Observe  the  immense  influence  of  Constantinople. 
The  effect  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  on  the  Teutonic  bai- 
baiians  was  powerful ;  but  the  effect  of  the  Byzan- 

onii-  tine  ritual  on  the  Sclavonic  barbarians  must  have 
been  more  powerful  still.  They  returned  believing 
that  they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  heaven  itself  They 
dung  to  the  recollections  and  to  the  support  of  that  mag- 
nificent city,  as  children  round  the  feet  of  a  mother.  In 
modem  times  and  in  political  matters  the  connection  be- 
tween Russia  and  Constantinople  has  been  tarnished  by 
baser  motives,  by  constant  suspicions,  by  the  degradation  of 

one  and  the  ambition  of  the  other.  But  in  earlier  times, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  relations  between  the  two 


were  always  presen-ed  with  filial  fidelity  ;  the  more  i 
able  from  the  reversal  of  their  respective  positions  in  every- 
thing else.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  Russian  Church  so 
truly  Eastern.  France,  Spain,  Germany,  have  all  in  diverse 
degrees  ceased  to  represent  the  t)-pe  of  the  Roman  Church, 
to  which  they  owe  their  first  faith.  But  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Moscow  is  stiil  maintained,  in  essential  points,  the  likeness 
of  the  worship  which  won  the  hearts  of  Vladiniir's  ambas- 
sadors in  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Sophia  :  and,  althoush  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  has  been 
gradually  relaxed  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Russian  hierarchy  and  nation,  yet  the  outward  bond 
between  the  two  Churches  has  never  been  broken.  The 
Metropolitans  of  Russia  were  for  five  centuries  either 
Byzantines  or  closely  allied  to  Byzantium.  Every  succes- 
sive change  in  their  condition  since  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Church  of  Constantinople.  The  transference  of  the 
see  from  Kieff  to  Moscow,  the  elevation  of  the  Primacy 
into  a  Patriarchate,  and  finally  the  transformation  of  the 
Patriarchate  into  a  Synod,  have  all  been  recognised  by 
the  Eastern  Patriarchs  themselves ;  and,  whatever  inward 
jealousy  they  may  have  of  their  powerful  neighbour,  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  popular  Western  notion  that  the  Church 
of  Russia  is  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to  the  other  Churches 
of  the  East  Whatever  its  errors,  or  its  crimes,  or  its  ex- 
cellences, it  cannot  be  divided  from  the  general  fortunes  of 
Oriental  Christendom.  The  union  of  Vladimir  with  Anne 
is  still  a  living  power. 

s.  I  have  elsewhere  described  the  inheritance  of  Eostran 
doctrine  and  practice  which  Russia  thus  received  and 
developed  in  common  with  the  other  Oriental 
focucmi  Churches.  But  two  or  three  points  stand  out 
piciurev  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  conversion. 
One  such  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Church  generally, 
but  eminently  characteristic  of  Russian  ecclesiastical  history, 
is  the  influence  exercised  over  this  its  first  beginnings  by  the 
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effect  of  the  sacred  pictures  on  the  mind  of  the  Grand- 
Duke.  That  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  inaugurated,  so 
to  speak,  the  influence  of  its  innumerable  successors  of  the 
same  or  of  other  sacred  subjects,  down  to  the  present  day. 
No  veneration  of  relics  or  images  in  the  \\'est  can  convey 
any  adequate  notion  of  the  veneration  for  pictures  in 
Russia.  It  is  the  main  support  and  stay  of  their  religious 
faith  and  practice,  it  is  like  the  ri^d  observance  of  Sunday 
to  a  modem  Scot,  or  the  Auto  da  F^  to  an  ancient  Spaniard, 
or  fasting  to  a  Copt,  or  singing  of  hj'mns  to  Methodists. 
Everywhere,  in  public  and  in  private,  the  sacred  picture 
is  the  consecrating  element.  In  the  comer  of  every  room, 
at  the  comer  of  every  street,  over  gateways,  in  ofliices,  in 
steamers,  in  stations,  in  taverns,  is  the  picture  hung,  with 
the  lamp  burning  before  it  In  domestic  life  it  plays  the 
part  of  the  family  Bible,  of  the  wedding  gift,  of  the  birthday 
present,  of  the  ancestral  portrait.  In  the  national  life  it  is 
the  watchword,  the  flag,  which  has  supported  the  courage  of 
generals  and  roused  the  patriotism  of  troops.  It  has  gone 
forth  to  meet  the  Tartars,  or  the  Poles,  or  the  French.  It 
has  thus  been  carried  by  Demetrius,  by  Peter,  by  Suwaroff, 
by  Kutusoff.  A  taste,  a  passion  for  pictures,  not  as  works 
of  art,  but  as  emblems,  as  lessons,  as  instructions,  is  thus 
engendered  and  multiplied  in  common  life  beyond  all 
example  elsewhere.  The  symbolical  representation  of 
sacred  truth  extends  even  to  the  natural  world.  A  dove  or 
pigeon  is  considered  as  a  living  picture  ('obraz*)  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  no  Russian  peasant  will  eat  one. 
Even  a  Syrian  traveller  from  the  distant  East,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  observed  what  no  less  strikes  an  English 
traveller  from  the  West  in  the  nineteenth  century,  how  (to 
use  his  own  words) — 

'  The  Muscovites  are  vastly  attached  to  the  love  of  pictures, 
neither  regarding  the  beauty  of  the  paisling  nor  the  skill  of  the 
painter,  for  with  them  abeautiful  and  anugly  painting  are  all  one, 
and  they  honour  and  bow  to  them  peqietually,  though  tlie  figure 
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be  only  a  daub  of  children,  or  a  sketch  upon  a  leaf  of  paper ;  so 

that,  of  a  whole  army,  there  is  not  a  single  tnan  but 
his  knapsack  a  gaudy  picture  within  a  simple  cover,  with  which 
he  never  parts,  and  wherever  lie  halts  he  sets  it  up  on  a  piece  of 
wood  and  worships  it.' ' 

And  when  from  common  life  we  pass  to  the  church,  still 
the  same  peculiarity  presents  itself.  Frequently  the  groups 
of  passerS'by  may  be  seen  looking  at  the  elaborate  represent 
tations  of  this  or  that  Scriptural  event  or  legendary  scene, 
or  a  New  Testament  parable  or  an  Old  Testament  miracle. 
One  better  informed  than  the  rest  will  explain  it  to  his  com- 
panions, and  these  pictorial  communications  are  probably 
the  chief  sources  of  religious  instruction  imparted  to  the 
mass  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  Or  enter  within  a  church, 
at  least  any  church  such  as  those  at  Moscow,  which  best 
represent  the  national  feeling.  There  the  veneration  has 
reached  a  pitch  which  gives  an  aspect  to  the  whole  building 
as  unlike  any  European  church  as  the  widest  difference  of 
European  churches  can  separate  each  from  each.  From 
top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  walls  and  roof  and  screen 
and  columns  are  a  mass  of  gilded  pictures ;  not  one  of  any 
artistic  value,  not  one  put  in  for  the  sake  of  show  or  effect, 
but  all  cast  in  the  same  ancient  mould,  or  overcast  with  the 
same  venerable  hue ;  and  each  one,  from  the  smallest  figure 
in  the  smallest  compartment  to  the  gigantic  faces  which  look 
down  with  their  lat^e  open  eyes  from  the  arched  vaults  above, 
performing  its  own  part,  and  bearing  a  relation  to  the  whole. 
One  only  other  style  of  sacred  architecture  is  recalled  by  this 
strange  sight.  It  is  as  if  four  columns  (for  there  are  but 
four  in  an  Orthodox  Eastern  church)  had  been  transplanted 
from  the  mighty  forest  of  pillars  in  the  great  temple  of 
Egyptian  Thebes.  Like  those  pillars,  though  on  a  humbler 
scale,  these  four  columns  rise  up,  and  round  and  round  they 
arc  painted,  with  ever-recuiTJng  pairs,  as  tliere  of  £g)'ptiaa 
gods,  so  here  of  Christian  martyrs.     And  as  the  walls 
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are  hung  from  head  to  foot  with  battle-pieces  or  sacred  pro- 
cessions, so  here  with  Apostles,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  para- 
bles, historj',  legend.  The  Seven  Councils  of  the  Church 
follow  in  exact  and  uniform  order,  closing  on  the  western 
end  with  a  huge  representation  of  the  l,ast  Judgment,  such 
as  converted  Vladimir.  In  one  sense  the  resemblance  to 
Egypt  is  purely  accidental.  But  in  another  sense  it  is  almost 
Inevitable.  Egypt  and  Russia  are  the  only  two  great  nations 
in  which  pictures  or  pictorial  emblems  have  entered  so  deeply 
into  the  national  life  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 
Hieroglyphics  and  pictures  constituted  more  than  half  the 
learning  of  those  grown-up  children  of  the  ancient  world ; 
they  still  constitute  more  than  half  the  education  of  these 
grown-up  children  of  the  modern  world,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  an  uninstructed  Englishman  or  an  unin- 
Etnicted  Russian  would  be  most  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
other  as  an  absolute  Pagan,  the  one  for  never  being  able  to 
say  his  prayers  without  pictures,  the  other  for  never  saying 
his  prayers  with  them.  And  when  we  remember  that  some 
of  these  pictures  have,  besides  their  interest  as  the  emblems 
of  truth  to  a  barbarian  and  childlike  people,  acquired  the 
historical  associadons  involved  in  the  part  they  have  taken 
in  great  national  event%  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  com- 
bination of  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  in  Russia  should 
have  raised  their  veneration  to  a  pitch  by  us  almost  incon- 
ceivable. The  history  of  a  single  picture  becomes  almost  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Brought  by  Vladimir  from  Cherson, 
believed  to  have  been  painted  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
used  on  every  great  occasion  of  national  thanksgiving  and 
deliverance,  deposited  in  the  most  sacred  of  Russian  cathe- 
drals, the  picture,  as  it  is  called,  of  'Our  I^dy  of  Vladimir' 
represents  exactly  the  idea  of  an  ancient  palladium  ;  whilst 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  graven  statue  \indicate3  it  in  their 
eyes  from  all  likeness  to  a  Pagan  idol.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which,  according  to  Western  views,  cannot  be  imitated,  hut 
which,  if  only  in  order  to  be  avoided,  must  be  understood 
and  explained. 
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3.  Another  prominent  feature  of  the  conversion  is  the 
fact  that  alone  of  all  the  European  nations  (unless  Spain  and 
lofiucnctof  Hungarj-arecountedexceptions)  Russia  was  Chris* 
luthoniy.  tianised  without  the  agency  of  missionaries,  and 
chiefly  by  the  direct  example,  influence,  or  command  (which- 
ever we  choose  to  call  it)  of  its  Prince.  There  is  Martin  the 
Apostle  of  Gaul,  and  Augustine  of  England,  and  fioniface 
of  Germany;  but  there  is  no  Apostie  of  Russia  except 
Vladimir,  who  bears  the  same  title  as  that  of  Constantine, 
'Isapostolos;'   '  Vladimir  equal  to  an  AposlU.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
temporal  sovereign,  which,  though  cherished  everywhere  iit 
the  Eastern  Churches,  has,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  alwayt. 
exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  in  Russia,  from  the  pecu- 
liarly docile  and  yielding  character  of  the  Sclavonic  racfc 
'Our  country  is  large  and  fertile,  but  we  have  no  order 
'amongst  us.  Come  amongst  us  to  reign  and  to  rule  over 
'us."  Such  was  the  address  of  the  Russians  to  the  NonnaD 
chief  Ruric,  their  first  sovereign.  And  in  like  manner  the 
same  argument  of  higher  authority  carried  with  it  their  con- 
version. '  If  the  Greek  religion  had  not  been  good,'  said 
the  nobles  to  \nadimir,  '  it  would  not  have  been  adopted  by 
'your  grandmother  Olga,  wisest  of  mortals.'  And  again: 
'If  baptism  were  not  good,' said  the  people  of  Kieff,  'it 
would  not  have  been  adopted  by  our  princes  and  nobles,' 
As  far  as  the  clergy  were  concerned,  they  were  mere  passive 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  and  the  people. 
There  were  no  tithes,  with  one  single  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  They  lived,  as  they  have  lived  ever  sinc^ 
on  the  offerings  of  their  flocks.  The  Russian  establishment 
is  a  combination,  difticult  to  square  with  our  preconceived 
English  notions,  of  the  strictest  form  of  a  State  religion  with 
the  widest  application  of  the  voluntary  principle.  On  one 
side  of  this  aspect  of  Russian  religion,  the  most  hopeful 
of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eastern  Church,  I  have 
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before;  namely,  ihe  vast  weight  and  responsibility  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  its  laymen  by  the  principles  of  the  Church 
itself.  The  other  side,  the  dependence  of  the  clergy  on 
these  casual  gifts,  is  a  cause  of  grave  anxiety  to  those  who 
wish  to  redeem  the  Russian  Church  from  the  charges  of 
proverbial  avarice  and  mendicancy  which  this  system  has 
engendered. 

4,  There  is  another  feature  of  the  conversion  not  dis- 
tinctly brought  out  in  the  narrative  of  Nestor.  It  has  been 
„  ^^  often  observed  that  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
o»iiii»Hon  religion  was  more  rapid  and  more  easy  in  Russia 
than  in  any  country  of  Western  Christendom.  No 
violent  collision,  no  martyrdom,  either  of  Christian  or  Pagan, 
marked  the  progress  of  the  new  religion.  The  docile  cha- 
lacler  of  the  people,  the  outward  and  ceremonial  nature  of 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  they  received,  the  slight  hold 
of  their  old  mythology,  may  all  account  for  this.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  omit  one  element  in  the  transaction,  on 
which  much  stress  is  laid  by  later  Russian  historians,'  and 
which  undoubtedly  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  in  the 
mode  of  exhibiting  Christianity  to  the  nation.  In  every 
country  converted  by  the  Latin  Church  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Liturgy  had  been  introduced,  not  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  original  or  conquered  population,  but  in 
the  language  of  the  government  or  missionaries,  the  Latin 
language  of  the  old  Empire  and  new  Church  of  Rome.  Our 
own  sense  and  experience  are  sufficient  to  tell  us  what  a 
fbnnidable  obstacle  must  have  been  created  by  this  single 
cause  to  the  mutual  and  general  understanding  of  the  new 
faith ;  what  barriers  between  the  conquerors  and  conquered, 
between  the  educated  and  the  vulgar,  above  all,  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  ill  effects  of  the  tardy  trans- 
lation of  our  own  Bible  and  Prayer-book  into  Irish  amply 

'  For  the  whol*  at  t]ui  view  of  the       (u  communicali]  lo  me  ia  ■  MS.  Intii. 
tOia  ot  thi  Selivgnic  InntlHian.  he       luion  by  the  Kev.  R.  W.  BlackniM*). 
OuDaUafCi  Hiilsiy  of  RuHui.  c.  i.  {  s 
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indicate  the  probable  results.  In  the  Elastem  Church,  oa 
the  other  hand,  a  contrary  method  was  everywhere  followed. 
The  same  principle  which  had  led  Jerome,  in  his  cell  at 
Betlikhem,  to  translate  the  Bible  into  what  was  then  the 
one  known  language  of  the  AVest,  was  adopted  by  the 
Oriental  Church  with  regard  to  all  the  nations  that  came 
within  its  sphere.  Hence,  in  llie  remote  East,  sprang  up 
the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopic  versions ;  hence, 
in  the  only  attempt  (which  I  have  already,  described)  made 
by  the  Eastern  Church  on  the  Western  barbarians,  Ulfilas 
immortalised  himself  by  producing  the  only  widespread 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  which  existed  in  any 
*'^  3-  Western  language  till  the  times  of  Wycliffe,  la 
like  manner,  at  the  approach  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the 
Sclavonic  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  the  first 
labour  of  the  missionaries,  Cyril  (or  Const<intine)  and 
Methodius,  was  to  invent  an  alphabet  for  the  yet  unwritten 
language  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  in  order  at  once  to  render 
into  this  language  the  whole  of  the  New  TesUment,  except 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  whole  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Old. 
Bulgaria,  by  its  position  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  was  a  constant  source  of  discord  between 
them.  On  this  occasion  the  use  of  the  version  already 
sanctioned  by  Constantinople  was  also  referred  to  Rome, 
and  was  allowed  on  grounds  which  in  fact  justify  the  use  of 
vernacular  translations  everywhere ;  though  it  was  afterwards 
condemned  by  the  same  authority,  with  that  remarkable  in- 
consistency and  fiuctuadon  which  have  always  distinguished 
the  policy  of  the  Papal  chair  on  the  subject  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible.  It  was  sanctioned  on  the  ground  that  the 
Psalmist  says,  '  Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
'  Ixird,'  that  is,  in  the  different  languages.  It  was  con- 
demned on  the  ground  that  Methodius  was  a  heretic,  by  a 
strange  confusion  between  him  and  his  Arian  predi 
Ulfilas.' 

'  For  Ihs  aulhoiilies,  tec  Giesclcr,  jrt  period,  u 
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The  transUtion  of  Cyril  had  been  in  existence  for  a 
century  before  the  conversion  of  Vladimir,  and  was  thus  at 

^        once  ready  for  use  by  the  Greek  Bishops  and  clergy 

'<*■  who  accompanied  the  Princess  Anne  to  KiefF.  Of 
these  hardly  anything  is  known.  But  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
if  any  one,  must  be  considered  by  anticipation  as  the  first 
Christian  teachers  of  Russia  :  their  rude  alphabet  first  in- 
structed the  Russian  nation  in  letters,  and  by  its  quaint 
Greek  characters  still  testifies  in  every  Russian  book,  and 
on  every  Russian  house  or  shop,  the  Greek  source  of  the 
religion  and  literature  of  the  Empire.     The  Russian  language 

thus  elevated  to  a  dignity  unknown  al  that  time  to  any 
of  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Western  Europe  ;  and  such  as 

only  imparled,  at  a  much  laler  period,  by  Danie  to  the 
Italian,  and  by  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  to  the 
German,  language.  The  ancient  Sclavonic  speech,  thus 
attaining  almost  at  a  single  bound  to  the  perfection  else- 
where reached  only  by  slow  degrees  and  laborious  efforts, 

now  in  turn  fallen  behind  the  growth  of  the  modem 
language  of  Russia  ;  and  the  same  difficulty  has  arisen,  or  is 
&st  arising,  which  besets  the  use  of  the  ancient  phraseology 
of  the  sacred  books  of  all,  even  the  most  vernacular,  lan- 
guages. But  the  work  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  gave  at  once 
a  national  character  to  the  Scriptures  and  I.iturgj-,  and  a 
religious  character  to  the  literature  and  language  of  Russia, 
which  have  never  been  effaced  :  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
must  have  kept  alive,  before  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
clergy,  both  a  sense  of  their  common  religious  interest,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity,  such  as 
could  hardly  have  been  possessed  by  the  contemporary 
Churches  and  nations  of  the  West 

To  some  such  cause  as  this,  combined  with  the  natural 
vigour  of  the  people,  must  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  the 
Christiaruty  of  Russia,  introduced  by  these  purely  external 
and  formal  influences,  early  exhibited  a  practical  strength 
haidly  to  be  recognised  in  the  other  Churches  of  the  East, 
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and  sometimes  equal  even  to  the  energetic  zeal  of 

Christendom. 

Of  this  early  period  there  are  twro  Princes  whom  the 

,  Russian  Church  has  dignified  with  the  name  of  saint.     The 

first,  Vladimir,  its  founder  in  the  tenth  century ;  the  second, 

Alexander  of  the  Neva,  so  called  from  the  victory  in  which 

he  repulsed  the  Swedes  on  the  banks  of  that  river 

"*''  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first  has  found  his 
rest  at  Kieff;  the  other  sleeps  in  a  magnificent  shrine  in 
the  capital  which  centuries  afterwards  rose  beside  his  own 
Neva.  Each  of  them,  no  doubt,  has  his  claims  to  ve 
lion.  The  savage  character  of  Vladimir  seems  10  have 
tamed  and  softened  by  his  conversion.  Alexander  seems 
have  united  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues  of  the  soh 
and  the  pacificator.  But,  as  we  often  observe  in  the  hist( 
both  ofthe  Western  and  Eastern  Churches,  the  title  of 'saint 
has  not  been  the  surest  index  of  true  Christian  excellence ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  there  are  two  other  Princes  of  this  age 
whose  memory  has  a  better  savour  than  that  cf  the 
^'^  '"''■  two  royal  saints  just  named  One  is  the  legislator 
Jaroslaff,  who  introduced  into  Russia  the  Byzantine  system 
of  Canon  Law,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  Christian  educa- 
vi.dimir  tioa  The  other  is  Vladimir  the  Second,  or,  as  he 
ch™,™.'!!.  '^  usually  called,  probably  from  the  Byzantine  Em- 
'"1-  peror  of  the  same  surname,  Vladimir  Monomachu^' 

whose  date  may  be  fixed  in  our  minds  by  his  marriage  with 
Gytha,*  daughter  of  our  own  Harold.  The  details  of  his  life 
can  only  be  understood  through  the  intricate  and  obscure 
events  of  his  time.  But  his  general  character  may  be  sufii- 
ciently  gathered  from  his  own  words,  in  the  dying  injunctions 
left  to  his  sons.  They  show  that,  underneath  the  load  Ot 
Byzantine  ceremonial  and  the  roughness  of  Russian  bar- 
barism, there  lived  a  spark  of  true  manly  goodness ;  and 
that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  model  of  a  just  and  re- 
igious  ruler  in  the  loist  Psalm,  which  was  sent  to  him  byj 
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;  Russian  Primate,'  with  an  exhortation  to  learn  it  by 
^iKart,  to  medlLtte  upon  it,  and  to  fashion  his  govemmenl 
Ksccordingly.     His  love  of  the  Psalter,  his  rapid  travelling, 
■the  turn  for  foreign  languages,  the  union  of  fierceness  and    ■ 
jdevoiion,  all  go  to  make  up  a  genuine  portraiture  of  a  Rus- 

1  Christian  of  early  days  :— 

'  O  my  children,  praise  Cod  and  love  men.    For  it  is  not 
Baling,  nor  solitude,  nor  monastic  life,  ihat  will  procure  you 
PMemal  life,  but  only  doing  good.     Forget  not  the  poor,  nourish 
Viftem  ;  .remember  that  riches  come  from  God,  and  are  given  you 
ft^Vily  for  a  short  lime.     Do  not  bury  your  wealth  in  the  ground  ; 
rthis  is  against  the  precepis  of  Christianity.     Be  fathers  to 
orphans.     Be  judges  in  the  cause  of  widows,  and  do  not  let  the 
powerful  oppress  the  weak.     Put  to  death  neither  innocent  nor 
guilty,  for  nothing  is  so  sacred  as  the  life  and  the  soul  of  a  Chris- 
tian.    Never  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ;  and  never  break 
.the  oath  you  have  made  in  kissing  the  crucifix.     My  brethren 
said  to  me,  "  Help  us  to  drive  out  the  sons  of  Rostislaf,  or  ebe 
give  up  our  alliance."     But  I  said,  "  I  cannot  forget  that  1  have 
,   kissed  the  cross."    I  opened  then  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  read 
L  ftere  with  deep  emotion  ; — "  Why  art  thou  so  vexed,  O  my 
I  Kul,  and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ?    Put  thy  trust 
I  in  God.     1  will  confess  my  faults,  and  he  is  gracious." 

not  envious  at  the  triumph  of  the  wicked  and  the  success 
t  of  treachery.  Fear  the  lot  of  the  impious.  Do  not  desert  the 
T  sick :  do  not  let  the  sight  of  dead  corpses  terrify  you,  for  we 
I  must  all  die.  Receive  with  joy  the  blessing  of  the  clergy  :  do 
It  keep  yourself  aloof  from  them  :  do  them  good,  that  they  may 


I  pray  to  Cod  for  yo 

V  pride,  and  remember  that  we  : 
hope,  to-morrow  in  the  coffin. 
debauchery.  Love  your  wives 
any  power  over  you.     Ende 


all  suggestio 
re  all  perishable— to-day  full  of 
Abhor  lying,  drunkenness,  and 
but  do  not  suffer  them  to  have 
itantly  to  obtain  know- 


ledge. Without  having  quitted  his  palace,  my  father  spoke 
five  languages ;  a  thing  which  wins  for  us  the  admiration  of 
foreigners. 

'  In  war  be  vigilant ;  be  an  example  to  your  boyards.  Never 
retire  to  rest  until  you  have  posted  yourguards.  Never  take  off 
your  arms  while  you  are  within  reach  of  the  enemy.    And,  to 
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avoid  being  surprised,  always  be  early  on  horseback, 
you  arc  on  horseback  say  your  prayers,  or  at  least  the 
and  llie  best  of  ail,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 

•  When  you  travel  through  your  provinces,  do  not  allow  your 
attendants  to  do  the  least  injury  to  the  inhabitanls.  Entertain 
always  at  your  own  expense  the  master  of  the  house  in  which 
you  take  up  your  abode. 

'  If  you  find  yourself  affected  by  any  ailment,  make  three 
prostrations  to  the  ground  before  the  Lord  ;  and  never  let  the 
sun  find  you  in  bed.  At  the  dau'n  of  day,  my  father,  and  the 
virtuous  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  did  thus  :  they 
glorified  the  Lord,  and  cried,  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  "  Vouch- 
safe, O  my  God,  to  enlighten  me  with  thy  divine  light."  They 
then  sealed  themselves  to  deliberate,  or  to  administer  justice  to 
the  people,  or  they  went  to  the  chase  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ihey  slept ;  which  Cod  permits  to  man  as  well  as  to  beasts 
and  birds.' 

'  For  my  part,  I  accustomed  myself  lo  do  everything  thai  I 
might  have  ordered  my  ser\'ants  to  do.  Night  and  day,  summer 
and  winter,  I  was  perpetually  moving  about.  I  wished  to  see 
everything  with  my  own  eyes.  Never  did  I  abandon  the  poor 
or  the  nidow  to  the  oppressions  of  the  powerful  I  made  it  my 
duty  to  inspect  the  churches  and  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  the  management  of  my  property,  my  stables, 
and  the  vultures  and  hawks  of  my  hunting  establishment. 

*  I  have  made  eighty-three  campaigns  and  many  expeditions. 
I   concluded  nineteen   treaties  with  the   Polostzy  [waDdcriog 
hordes  between  the  Kouban  and  the  Danube — ancestors  of  the 
Nogais].     I  took  captive  one  hundred  of  iheir  princes,  whom 
set  free  again ;  and  1  put  [wo  hundred  of  them  to  death, 
throwing  them  into  rivers. 

'  No  one  has  ever  travelled  more  rapidly  than  I  have  dona. 
Setting  out  in  the  morning  from  Tchemigof,  I  have 
Kieff  before  the  hour  of  vespers. 

'  In  my  youth,  what  falls  from  my  horse  did  I  not  experience ! 

wounding  my  feet  and  my  hands,  and  breaking  my  head  against 

"  It  the  Lord  watched  over  me. 

'  In  hunting  amidst  the   thickest  forests,  how  many  times 

ye  I  myself  caught  wild  horses  and  bound  them  ti^ther ! 
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How  many  limes  have  I  been  thrown  down  by  bufT^oes 
wounded  by  the  amlers  of  slags,  and  trodden  under  the  feet  of 
elks  !  A  furious  wild  boar  rent  my  sword  from  my  baldrick : 
tny  saddle  was  lorn  lo  pieces  by  a  bear ;  ihis  terrible  beast 
rushed  upon  my  courser,  whom  he  threw  down  upon  ma  But 
the  Lord  protected  me. 

'  O  my  children,  fear  neither  death  not  wild  beasts.    Trust 
in  Providence  :  il  far  surpasses  all  human  precautions.' ' 

^  Kamnfin.  U.  vaj. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

Mission  of  Ulfilas  to  the  Goths. 

FOUNDATION   OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  BY 
RURIC. 

of  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  Bulgaria,  and  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  Sclavonic. 

Oskold  and  Dir  martyred  as  Christians  by  Oleg. 

Baptism  of  Olga. 

Baptism  of  Vladimir  at   Kherson,  and  Conversion  of 
Russia  at  Kieffi 

Foundation  of  the  Pecbersky  Monastery  a 

Martyrdom  of  Poris  and  Glieb. 

Accession  of  Jarosiaff  I. 

Foundation  of  the  Church  of  S.  Sophia 

Chronicles  of  Nestor. 

Accession  of  Vladimir  Monomachus. 

Alexander  Nevsky. 


it  KiefT. 


it  Novgorod. 
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LECTURE  X: 

THE  RUSSIAN   CHURCH   IN   THE  MIDDLE  ACES. 


Amongst  the  special  authorities  fai  this  period  may  be 
named  : — 

I.  'The  Present  Stale  of  Russia.'     By  Samuel  Collins,  M.D. 

1671. 

3.  '  Russia  at  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.'     (Edili 
by  Mr.  Bond  for  the  Hakluyt  Society.)     1856. 
It  contains  : 

a)  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Russian  Commonwealth.' 

Dr.  Giles  Fletcher.     1588. 

b)  'The  Travels  of  Sir  Jerome  Horsey.'     I591. 


We  have  reached  the  period  which  in  Russia  roost  nea 

corresponds  to  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe.     But,  as  m\^ 

be  expected  from  the  much  later  birth  of  the  Russian 
Church  and  Empire,  this  period  both  begins  and  ends 
much  later  than  the  corresponding  epoch  in  the  West. 
The  consolidation  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  must  be  carried 
back  to  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  century ;  whereas  the 
consolidation  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  by  the  creation  of  the 
central  capital  of  Moscow,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  centur>'.  The  European  middle  age  ends  with 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  The  Russian  middle 
age  continues  at  least  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  some  sense  even  till  the  opening  c 
eighteenth. 


II 
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These  synchronisms,  or  anachronisms,  as  we  might  almost 
lalher  call  them,  are  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  relative  positions  of  Eastern  and  Western  Chris- 
tendom. It  is  the  period  between  these  limits  which  I  now 
propose  shortly  to  describe. 

Of  this  whole  period,  the  local  scene  and  the  outward 
tymbol,  still  surviving  the  events  which  gave  it  birih,  is 
*  Moscow.'  That  marvellous  city  is  the  very  personification 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Russia,  It  is  indeed  a  per- 
■onification  of  it  even  in  the  literal  sense,  '  Our  holy  mother, 
'  Moscow,'  is  the  peasant's  endearing  name  for  the  city ; 
nay,  even  for  the  road  which  leads  to  it,  '  Our  dear  mother, 
'  the  great  load  from  Vladimir  to  Moscow.' '  Hallowed  by 
no  Apostolic  legends,  not  even  by  any  Byzantine  missions  ; 
cleared  out  of  the  forests  which  down  lo  the  fourteenth 
century  overhung,  and  still  leave  their  names  on,  the  banks 
of  the  Moskwa  ;  with  no  other  attractions  ihan  its  central 
situation  in  ihe  heart  of  the  Russian  Empire,  it  has  yet 
acquired  a  hold  over  the  religious  mind  of  a  larger  part  of 
Christendom  than  is  probably  exercised  by  any  other  city 
except  Jerusalem  and  Rome.  I-oo!t  at  its  forest  of  towers 
ind  domes,  springing  like  gaudy  flowers  or  weeds— blue, 
red,  green,  silver,  golden — from  the  wide  field  of  green 
Toofs,  and  groves,  and  gardens.  It  is  a  very  Russian  Rome,* 
no  doubt ;  but  still,  like  it,  the  city  of  innumerable  churches, 
of  everlasting  bells,  of  endless  processions,  of  palace  and 
church  combined,  of  tombs  and  thrones,  and  relics  and 
treasures,  and  invasions  and  deliverances,  as  far  back  as  its 
history  extends.  Look  further  at  the  concentration  of  all 
this  in  the  Kremlin.  In  that  fortress,  surrounded  by  its 
crusted  towers  and  baltlemented  walls,  are  united  all  the 
elements  of  the  ancient  religious  life  of  Russia.  Side  by  side 
Stand  the  three  cathedrals  of  the  marriages,  coronations, 
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and  funerals  of  the  Ckots.  Hard  by  are  the  two 
half  palatial,  half  episcopal.  Overhanging  all  is  the  doubly 
triple  palace  of  Czar  and  Patriarch.  Within  that  palace  is 
a  labyrinth  of  fourteen  chapels,  multiplied  by  sovereign  after 
sovereign,  till  the  Imperial  residence  has  been  more  like  the 
dwelling-place  of  a  Pope  than  of  a  Prince  ;  whilst,  still  true 
lo  the  well-known  saying  which  I  have  quoted  before,  the 
Tartar-like  building  in  which  these  chapels  are  imbedded, 
itself  crabbed,  ribbed,  lowbrowed,  painted  within  and  with- 
out in  the  old  barbaric  grotesqueness  of  medieval  Russia,  is 
encased  with  the  external  magnificence  of  modern  civilisation 
and  European  grandeur. 

Within  these  walls,  for  the  most  part,  lies  the  scene 
that  portion  of  history  on  which  we  now  enter,  beginnii 
with  the  foundation  of  Moscow,  and  terminating  with  the 
accession  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty.  The  first  coincides  in 
time  with  what  in  Europe  may  be  called  the  beginning  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  after  the  close  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Popes  and  Emperors.  The 
second  coincides  with  the  subsidence  of  the  struggles  of  the 
European  Reformation  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

In  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  Church  of  Russia, 
which  took  place  during  this  period,  there  concurred  three 
leading  institutions  and  two  leading  events.  These  corre- 
spond to  analogous  institutions  and  events  in  medieval 
Europe,  and  thus  convey  similar  instruction,  but  varied  bf 
the  peculiar  differences  of  East  and  West 

I.  Leaving  the  continuous  narrative  to  be  read  in 
characteristic  and  forcible  history  of  Andrew  Mouravieif,' 
will  confine  myself  to  the  salient  points. 

First  is  the  Czar     In  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  East,- 

the   framework   of  all  religious  and   civil    institutions  was 

moulded  on  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire 

succeeding  to  the  Pagan  Roman  Empire  of  former 

times.     But  in  the  West  this  institution  has  signally 

^  I  mat!  ilIu  uprtu  my  penoidl  Dbligatiant  to 
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in  the  East  it  has  signally  succeeded.  Charlemagne  was 
a  much  greater  man  than  any  of  the  Russian  potentates 
before  the  time  of  Peter.  His  coronation  by  Leo  was  a 
much  more  striking  coronation  than  any  that  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  even  of  the  greatest  Russian  Emperors.  The  theory 
of  his  Empire  was  defended  by  Dante  with  far  more  genius 
and  leal  than  ever  was  the  theory  of  the  \\'hite  Ciar  by  any 
poet  or  philosopher  of  Russia.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  has  faded  away,  whilst  '  the  new  Cassar  of 
'  the  Empire  of  Orthodoxy ' '  still  stands.  In  part  this 
difference  is  owing  to  the  fundamental  diversity  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  characters.  In  part,  however,  the 
institution  was  fostered  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Russian  histor)-,  which  gave  to  it  importance  in  the  Russian 
Church  and  Empire  beyond  what  it  acquired  in  other 
regions  of  the  EasL  The  very  slowness  of  its  growth 
indicates  the  depth  of  its  roots  in  the  national  character 
and  history.  The  transformation  of  the  Grand-Princes  of 
Kieff,  Vladimir,  and  Novgorod  into  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
and  of  the  Ciar  of  Muscovy  into  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  was  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  century  ;  it  was  the 
necessity  of  the  long- sustained  wars  with  Tartars,  Poles, 
and  Swedes  ;  it  was  the  craving  for  union  amongst  the 
several  Princes  ;  it  was  the  inheritance  of  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  through  the  intermarriage  of 
Ivan  III.  with  the  daughter  of  the  last  Palseologus  ;  it  was 
the  earnest  desire  for  peace  under  one  head,  after  the  long 
wars  of  the  Pretenders  ;  it  was  the  homogeneousness  of  the 
vast  Empire,  uniting  itself  under  one  common  ruler.  The 
political  position  of  the  Czar  or  Emperor  is  not  within  our 
province,  but  his  religious  or  ecclesiastical  position  transpires 
through  the  whole  history  of  his  Church.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  whole  patriarchal  community.  The  veneration  for 
him  was  in  the  middle  ages  almost,  it  is  said,  as  if  he  were 

'  So  ihe  Cut  AJ«ii  vu  fDimctly  additued  by  the  Ccrmin  Eraperac.  (Tnneil 
d  Macuius,  77c.) 
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Christ  '  Himself.  The  line  of  Grecian  Emperors,  so  it 
said  even  by  Orientals,  had  been  stained  with  heresy  and 
iconodasm  :  never  ihe  line  of  the  Onhodox  Czars  of  Mus- 
covy.' 'He  who  blasphemes  his  Maker  meets  with  forgive- 
'  ness  amongst  men,  but  he  who  reviles  the  Emperor  is  sure 
'  to  losehis  head.'^  *  God  and  the  Prince  will  it,  God  and 
'  the  Prince  know  il,'*  were  the  two  arguments,  moral  and 
intellectual,  agamst  which  there  was  no  appeal.  ■  So  live 
'  your  Imperial  Majesty,  here  is  my  head  ; '  '  I  have 
'  the  laughing  eyes  of  the  Czar  ; '  these  were  the  usual  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty.*  He  was  the  keeper  of  the  keys  and 
■fht  coro-  'he  body-servant  of  God.^  His  coronation,  evi 
'™'°°'  at  the  present  time,  is  not  a  mere  ceremony,  but 
historical  event  and  solemn  consecration.  It  is  preceded' 
by  fasting  and  seclusion,  and  takes  place  in  the  most  sacred 
church  in  Russia  ;  the  Emperor,  not  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing forms  of  European  investiture  a  passive  recipient,  but 
himself  the  principal  figure  in  the  whole  scene  ;  himself 
reciting  aloud  the  confession  of  the  Orthodox  faith ;  him- 
self alone  on  his  knees,  amidst  the  assembled  muliitudci 
offering  up  the  prayer  of  intercession  for  the  Empire  ;  him- 
self placing  his  own  crown  with  his  own  hands  on  his  own 
head  ;  himself  entering  through  the  sacred  doors  of  the 
innermost  sanctuary,  and  taking  from  the  altar  all  the 
elements  of  the  bread  and  wine,  of  which  then  and  there, 
in  virtue  of  his  consecration,  he  communicates  with  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  In  every  considerable  church  is  placed 
a  throne  in  front  of  the  altar,  as  if  in  ronstant  expecta- 
tion of  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  Sovereign.  In  every 
meeting,  council,  or  college  is  placed  the  sacred  triangiilm' 
'  mirror,'  '  the  mirror  of  conscience,'  as  it  is  called,  which 
represents  the  Imperbl  presence,  and  solemnises,  as  if  by 
an  actual  consecration,  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  within  the. 

■  Macuiiu,  l  401.  *  Tbld.  H.  45.  *  II 
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Kremlin,  lie,  each  in  his  place,  their  coffins  ranged 

the  wall,  the  long  succession  of  Czars,  from  the 
founder  of  Moscow  to  the  predecessor  of  the 
founder  of  Petersburg.  Round  the  walls,  above 
each  coffin,  are  the  figures  painted  in  long  while  robes,  each 
with  a  glory  round  his  head,  not  the  glory  of  saintly  canoni- 
sation,' but  of  that  Imperial  canonisation  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken.  Twice  a  year  a  funeral  service  is  performed 
for  the  sins  of  all  of  them.  Of  all  those  who  there  lie 
buried,  under  '  that  burden  of  sins,' — so  the  service  solemnly 
expresses  it, — 'voluntary  or  involuntary,  known  to  them- 
selves or  unknown.'— none  more  strangely  and  significantly 
indicates  the  mixed  character  of  the  Russian  Czar,  or  the 
hold  which  the  office  had  acquired  on  the  people,  than  he 
who,  as  the  first  crowned  and  anointed  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
lies  next  the  altar,  in  the  most  sacred  place,  Ivan  or  John  IV., 
sumamed '  the  Terrible.' 

Without  dwelling  on  the  details  of  his  life,  his 
T™fi.*.  history  will  serve  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  us 
isSl'"'"  some  peculiarities  of  this  aspect  of  the  Russian 
Church. 
His  career  has  a  dramatic  interest  of  its  own,  unlike 
that  of  most  of  the  great  tyrants  of  the  world.  From  a 
youth  of  barbarous  profligacy  he  was  reclaimed  suddenly, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  entirely,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  his 
wife  Anastasia,  of  ihe  monk  Sylvester,  and  of  the  noble 
Adasheffi  For  thirteen  years  under  their  influence  he  led 
not  only  a  pure  and  good  life,  but  a  career  of  brilliant 
success  long  unknown  in  the  Russian  annals,  '  It  was  as  If 
'  a  cloud  which  had  before  concealed  Russia  from  the  eyes 
'  of  Europe  was  suddenly  drawn  asunder,  and  revealed  to 
'  them  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  need,  against  the 
'  aggressive  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  young  Chris- 
'  tian  hero  at  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  to  be  the  vanguard 
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'  and  support  of  Christendom." '  But  this  was  only 
sient  At  the  end  of  thirteen  years  these  good  indueaces 
were  partly  withdrawn  and  partly  crushed.  He  returned 
once  more  to  far  worse  than  his  youthful  vices ;  insanity 
blended  itself  with  furious  passion,  and,  although  sparks  of 
religion  still  remained  at  times  bursting  forth  into  fervent 
devotion,  although  noble  schemes  of  civilisation  hovered 
before  his  mind  always,  and  kept  his  name  in  sight  before 
the  Western  world,  yet,  if  we  may  believe  half  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  he  stands  unrivalled,  at  least  amongst 
Christian  sovereigns,  in  his  pre-eminence  of  wickedness. 

He  is  the  first  Russian  Prince  who  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  West'  He  corresponded  with  and  courted 
our  own  Elizabeth.^  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  probably 
he  was  the  first  great  political  personage  who  claimed  and 
who  received  the  promise  of  the  right  of  asylum  in  Eng- 
land, in  case  of  a  revolution  in  his  own  country  ;  and  also 
that  to  this  communication  we  owe  the  first  distinct  de- 
scription of  Russian  life  and  religion  by  an  Englishman,  in 
the  Journal  of  Sir  Jerome  Horsey,  employed  as  messenger 
between  Ivan  and  Elizabeth.  There  is  something  almost 
Shakspearian  in  the  delineation  which  Horsey  gives  of  the 
last  time  he  saw  the  tremendous  Emperor  : 

'  God  would  not  leave  this  cruelly  and  barbarism  unpunished. 
Not  long  after,  he,  the  Emperor,  fell  out  in  rage  with  his 
A.D.  15114.  g]|jg5(  jQf,  ChaiTowich[theCiarovitch]  Ivan  for  having 
some  commiseraiion  of  these  distressed  poor  Christians  ;  and  but 
for  commanding  an  officer  to  give  a  Eenlleman  a  warrant  for  5  or 
6  post-horses,  sent  in  his  affairs,  without  the  king's  leave,  and 
some  other  jealousy  of  greatness  and  100  good  opinion  of  the 
people  as  he  thought,  strake  him  in  his  fury  a  box  on  the  car  or 
thrust  at  him  with  his  piked  staff;  who  took  it  so  tenderly,  fell 
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into  3  burning  fever,  and  died  wiihin  three  days  after, 
the  Emperor  tore  his  hair  and  beard  like  a  mad  man,  lamenting 
and  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  son.  (But  the  kingdom  had 
the  greatest  loss,  the  hope  of  their  comfort,  a  wise,  mild,  and 
most  worthy  prince,  of  heroical  condition,  of  comely  presence) 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  beloved  and  lamented  of  all  men ; 
was  buried  in  Michaela  Sweat  [S.  Michael]  Archangel  church, 
with  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  apparel,  put  into  his  tomb  with 
his  corpse,  worth  $oihousand  pounds,  watched  by  twelveciiizcns 
every  night  bychange,dedicatedunto  his  saint  John  and  Michael 
Archangel,  to  keep  both  body  and  treasure.) ' 


'Theold  Emperor  was  carried  every  day  in  his  chair  into  his 
Treasury.  One  day  he  beckoned  me  to  follow.  I  stood  among 
the  rest  venturously,  and  heard  him  call  for  same  precious  stones 
and  jewels.  Told  the  Prince  and  nobles  present  before  and 
about  him  the  vertue  of  such  and  such,  which  I  observed,  and 
do  pray  I  may  a  little  digress  to  declare  for  my  own  memory's 

'"The  load-sione,"  he  said,  "you  all  know  hath  great  and 
hidden  vertue,  without  which  the  seas  that  compass  the  world 
are  not  navigable,  nor  the  bounds  nor  circle  of  the  earth  cannot 
be  known.  Mahomet,  the  Persian's  Prophet,  his  tomb  of  steel 
hangs  in  their  Rapetla  at  Darbent  most  miraculously," 

'  Caused  the  waiters  to  brinff  a  chain  of  needles  touched  by 
this  load-stone,  hanged  all  one  by  the  other.  "  This  fair  coral 
aitd  this  fair  turcas  you  see  ;  take  in  your  hand  ;  of  Ills  nature 
are  orient  colours ;  put  them  on  my  hand  and  arm.  I  am 
poisoned  with  disease ;  you  see  they  show  their  vertue  fay  the 
change  of  their  pure  colour  into  pale :  declares  my  death. 
Reach  out  my  staff  royal ;  an  unicorn's  horn  garnished  with 
very  fair  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  that  are  rich  in  value;  cost  ^0  thousand  marks 
sterling  of  David  Cower  from  the  fowlkers  of  Ousborghe.'  Seek 
out  for  some  spiders." 

'Caused  his  physician,  Johannes  Lloff,  lo  scrape  a  circle 
thereof  upon  the  table  ;  put  within  it  one  spider  and  so  one  other 
and  died,  and  some  other  without  that  ran  alive  apace  from  it. 
"  It  is  too  late,  it  will  not  preserve  me.     Behold  these  precious 
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Stones.  This  diamond  is  the  orient's  richest  and 
of  all  other.  1  never  affected  it ;  it  restrains  fury  and  luxury, 
[gives  ?]  abstinence  and  chastity  ;  the  least  parcel  of  it  in  powder 
will  poison  a  hor^e  given  to  drink,  much  more  a  man."  Points 
at  the  ruby.  "  O  I  this  is  most  comfortable  to  the  heart,  brain, 
vigour,  and  memorj'  of  man,  clarifies  congealed  and  corrupt 
blood."  Then  at  the  emerald.  "  The  nature  of  the  rainbow  ; 
this  precious  stone  is  an  enemy  to  undeanncss.  The  sapphire 
1  greatly  delight  in  ;  it  preserves  and  increases  courage,  joys 
the  heart,  pleasing  to  all  the  vital  senses,  precious  and  very 
sovereign  for  the  eyes,  clears  the  sight,  lakes  away  blood-shot, 
and  strengthens  the  muscles  and  strings  thereof."  Then  takes 
the  onyx  in  hand.  "All  these  are  God's  wonderful  gifts, secrets 
in  nature,  and  yet  reveals  them  to  man's  use  and  con  temptation, 
as  friends  to  grace  and  vertue  and  enemies  to  vice.  1  faint, 
carry  me  away  till  another  time." 

'  In  the  afternoon  peruseth  over  his  will,  and  yet  thinks  not 
to  die  :  he  hath  been  bewitched  in  that  place,  and  oftentimes 
unwitched  again ;  but  now  the  devil  fails.  Commands  the 
master  of  his  apotheke  and  physicians  to  prepare  and  attend  for 
his  solace  and  bathing ;  looks  for  the  goodness  of  the  sign ; 
sends  his  favourite  to  his  witches  again  lo  know  their  calcula- 
tions. He  comes  and  leEIs  them  the  Emperor  will  bury  or  bum 
them  all  quick  for  their  false  illusions  and  lies.  The  day  is 
come  ;  he  is  as  heart  whole  as  ever  he  was.  "Sir,  be  not  so 
wrathful.  You  know  the  day  is  come  and  ends  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun."  He  hastes  him  to  the  Emperor  :  made  great  pre- 
paration for  the  bath.  About  the  third  hour  of  the  day  the 
Emperor  went  into  it,  solaced  himself  and  made  merry  with 
pleasant  songs  as  he  useth  to  do  ;  came  out  about  the  seventh 
hour  well  refreshed ;  brought  forth  ;  sets  him  down  upon  his 
bed  ;  calls  Rodovone  Boerken,  a  gentleman  whom  he  favoured, 
to  bring  the  chess-board.  He  sets  his  men  ;  all  saving  the  king, 
which  by  no  means  he  could  not  make  stand  in  his  place  with 
the  rest  upon  the  plain  board ;  his  chief  favourite  and  Boris 
Fedorowich  Goddorove  and  others  about  him.  The  Emperor 
in  his  loose  gown,  shirt  and  linen  hose,  faints  and  falls  back- 
ward. Great  outcry  and  stir  ;  one  sent  for  aqua  vitae,  another 
to  the  apotheke  for  "  marigold  and  "  rose  water,  and 
ghostly  father  and"  the  physicians.  In  the  mean  time  he 
strangled  and  stark  deatL' 
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Out  of  the  history  of  this  wild  monster  two  points  may 
4.B,  ,s3j.  be  specially  dwelt  upon  as  illustrating  the  position 
— 's"*-        of  the  Russian  religion. 

First,  his  union  of  frantic  excesses  of  wickedness  with 
apparently  sincere  bursts  of  religious  feeling  renders  him. 
Union  of  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  instance  which  history 
Mdw^dlrf.  furnishes  of  the  combination  of  a  total  disregard  of 
"™-  all  the  moral  precepts  of  religion  with  at  least  an 

occasional  observance  of  its  ceremonial  and  devotional  duties. 
Antinomianism  is  the  reproach  of  the  lower  and  coarser 
forms  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Louis  XI.  is  a  standing 
disgrace  to  the  Roman  Church,  But  these  instances  are 
exceeded,  both  in  the  depth  of  their  wickedness  and  the 
fervour  of  their  zeal,  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  A  single  passage 
out  of  many  will  suffice.  He  retired  sometimes  for  weeks 
together  to  a  monastery  which  he  had  built  for  himself  near 
Moscow.  He  rang  the  bell  for  matins  himself  at  three  in 
the  morning.  During  the  services,  which  lasted  seven  hours, 
he  read,  chanted,  and  prayed  with  such  fervour  that  the 
marks  of  his  prostrations  remained  on  his  forehead.  At 
dinner,  whilst  his  attendants  sat  like  mutes,  he  read  books 
of  religious  Instruction.  In  the  internals  he  went  to  the 
dungeons  under  the  monastery  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  his 
prisoners  tortured,  and  always  returned,  it  was  observed, 
with  a  face  l>eaming  with  delight.' 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Oriental  forms  of  Christianity  are 
more  exfKtsed  than  others  to  this  danger  of  uniting  the  fonn 
of  godliness  with  the  mystery  of  iniquit)',  then  the  history 
of  Ivan  is  a  warning  which  should  never  be  absent  from 
the  mind  of  any  adherent  or  of  any  admirer  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  His  life  reads  a  lesson  in  which  every  Christian 
community  is  deeply  concerned,  but  none  more  so  than  the 
Church  and  Empire  of  Russia. 

But,  moreover,  terrible,  loathsome,  widespread  as  were 
his  crimes  and  cruelties,  he  reigned  not  only  without  personal 
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danger,  but  almost,  it  may  be  said,  with  personal  populariqr. 
Influence  M  ^Vhen  he  offered  to  abdicate,  when  he  drove  off 
^^^'  from  the  Kremlin  in  his  sledges  to  his  retreat  at 

Alexandroff,  the  people  were  in  despair.  What  would  have 
seemed  to  us  a  deliverance  beyond  all  hope  seemed  to  them 
a  calamit)'  beyond  all  endurance.  They  could  not  live  with- 
out a  Czar ;  and  when,  as  a  Czar,  he  returned,  to  mangle, 
torture,  and  dishonour  his  subjects,  he  died,  not  by  the 
,  hand  of  any  assassin,  but  in  the  agonies  of  his  own  remorse^ 
In  foreigners,  even  then,  he  excited  dread  and  indignation  ; 
and  the  English  merchant  describes  how  he  'was  sump- 
'  tuously  entombed  in  the  Archangel  church,  where  he, 
'  though  guarded  day  and  night,  remains  a  fearful  spectacle 
'  to  the  memory  of  such  as  pass  by,  or  hear  his  name  spoken 
'  of,  who  were  entreated  to  cross  and  bless  themselves  for 
'  his  resurrection  again.'  But  this  feeling  was  one,  with 
his  own  countrj'men,  not  of  unmingled  horror.  The  epithet 
which  we  render  '  Terrible,"  in  the  original  expresses  rather 
the  idea  of  '  Awful,'  the  feeling  with  which  the  Athenians 
would  have  regarded,  not  Periander  or  Dionysius,  but  the 
Eumenides.  His  memory  still  lives  amongst  the  peasants 
as  of  one  who  was  a  Czar  indeed.  The  stories  of  his  nailing 
the  hat  of  the  ambassador  to  his  head,  and  of  his  driving 
his  huge  iron  walking  staff  through  the  fool  of  one  whose 
attention  he  wished  to  secure,  are  regarded  rather  as 
playful  condescension  of  some  great  Leviathan,  than  as 
unfeeling  cruelties  of  a  wicked  prince.' 

II.  The  Czar  was  the  first  person  in  the  Church,  the 
Metropolitan  of  Russia  was  the  second.  The  holy  city  of 
Thf  M«ro-  ^^^^  "^'  ^  "^  ^^™  ^^"'  ^^^  earliest  seat  of  the 
twiiianof  Russian  Primacy.  This  was  the  traditional  scene 
of  St.  Andrew's  preaching,  the  actual  scene  of  Vla- 
dimir's first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  seal  of  the  Russian  Primates  was  Moscov, 
which  was  in  fact  their  creation.     When  the  Grand-: 
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Ivan  I.  was  doubtfully  establishing  his  habitation  on  ihe 
Kremlin   hill,   his  determination  was  fixed  and 

'^"'  steadied  by  the  counsel  of  Peter  the  Metropolitan, 
'  If  thou  wilt  comfort  my  old  age,  if  thou  wilt  build  here  a 
'  temple  worthy  of  the  Mother  of  God,  thou  shalt  then  be 
'  more  glorious  than  all  the  other  princes,  and  thy  posterity 
'  shall  become  great.  My  bones  shall  remain  in  this  city  ; 
*  prelates  shall  rejoice  to  dwell  in  it ;  and  the  hands  of  its 
'  princes  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  our  enemies.' ' 

The  heart  of  Moscow  is  the  Kremlin,  and  the  heart  o( 
the  Kremlin  is  the  Patriarchal  Cathedra!,  the  Church  of  the 
TiwPiiri-  Assumption  or  Repose  of  the  Virgin.  It  is,  in 
r^h^Bd  dimensions,  what  in  the  West  would  be  called  a 
ch.-ipel  rather  than  a  cathedral  But  it  is  so  fraught 
with  recollections,  so  teeming  witJi  worshippers,  so  bursting 
with  tombs  and  pictures,  from  the  pavement  up  to  the 
cupola,  that  its  smallness  of  space  is  forgotten  in  Ihe  fulness 
of  its  contents.  On  the  platform  of  its  nave,  from  Ivan  the 
Terrible  downwards  to  this  day,  the  Czars  have  been  crowned. 
Along  its  altar-screen  are  deposited  the  most  sacred  pictures 
of  Russia  :  that,  painted  by  the  Metropolitan  Peter ;  this, 
sent  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel ;  that,  brought  by  Vla- 
dimir from  Kherson.  High  in  the  cupola  is  the  chapel, 
where,  as  at  the  summit  of  the  Russian  Church,  the  Russian 
Primates  were  elected.  In  the  depth  of  the  throne,  behind 
the  altar,  is  the  sacred  i)icture  which  commemorates  the 
original  rock  of  Kieff,  whence  the  see  of  Moscow  was  hewn. 
Round  the  walls  are  buried  the  Primates  of  the  Church  ;  at 
the  four  comers,  here  as  in  all  Oriental  buildings  the  place 
of  honour,  lie  those  most  highly  venerated. 

It  was  by  gradual  changes  that  the  Metropolitans  of  the 
CtocnJ  cha.  Russian  Church  were  rendered  independent  of 
mmto^""  Constantinople.  Jonah,  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
liuu.  teenih  century,  was  the  first  in  whose  appointment 
'  the  Great  Church '  had  no  direct  share.     And  after  the  fall 
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of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah,  in  1587, 
consented  to  turn  Job,  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  into  a 
Patriarch ;  the  Patriarchate  of  Russia  thus,  according  to  a 
theory  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
supplying  the  place  of  the  Patriarch  of  Rome,  vacated,  as 
is  alleged,  by  the  schism  '  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  But  those 
external  changes  affected  very  slightly  the  character  and 
bearing  of  those  who  filled  the  see.  An  almost  uniform 
spirit  breathes  through  ihem  alL  Hard  by,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring convent,  lies  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous, 
Alexis  the  wonder-worker,  whose  grave  is  still  visited  by 
every  sovereign  on  his  entrance  into  Moscow.  '  Whose  tomb 
is  this? '  asked  Davoust,  in  the  French  occupation ;  and  on 
being  lold,  he  replied,  '  Let  the  old  man  rest'  What  the 
French  general  thus  expressed  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
is  the  feeling  with  which  history  may  regard,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  whole  seiies  of 
these  ancient  prelates.     '  Let  the  old  men  rest' 

They  were  mostly  blameless  and  venerable  men  ;  some 
had  not  unimportant  parts  to  play  in  the  leading  events  of 
Russian  history.  The  personal  regard  shown  to  them,  as 
still  to  their  successors,  probably  exceeds  the  respect  at- 
taching to  ecclesiastics  of  the  West.  When  the  late  aged 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  moved  from  the  cathedral,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  struggle  through  the  crowd, 
who,  were  he  of  pure  gold  and  did  every  touch  carry  away 
a  particle,  could  hardly  press  more  eagerly  to  devour  his 
hand  with  kisses,  or  lay  a  finger  on  the  hem  of  his  garment 
And  as  he  drove  away  in  his  stale  carriage,  drawn  by  sL 
black  horses,  every  one  stood  bareheaded  in  the  street 
he  passed,  and  the  bells  of  the  innumerable  churches  and 
chapels  of  Moscow,  as  the  carriage  rolled  by,  joined  in  an 
ever-increasing  river  of  sound,  tributary  streams  of  all  dimen- 
sions, from  the  tinkling  of  a  brook  to  the  roaring  of  a  cats- 
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,  lalling  in  and  telling  the  course  of  his  route  long  after 
i  was  out  of  sight. 
But  neither  the  grandeur  of  the  office,  nor  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  has  ever  raised  the  Primates  of  Russia  to  a  level 
itf  political  importance,  I  will  not  say  with  the  Popes,  but 
even  with  the  prelates  of  Europe.  They  have  always  been 
tfie  supporters,  not  the  rivals,  of  the  throne.  There  has 
been  no  Hildebrand,  no  Becket,  no  Anselm  amongst  them. 
Of  the  four  who  rest  in  the  four  comers  of  the  cathedral, 
;  Peter,  the  first  Metropolitan,  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
co-founder  of  Moscow  with  the  first  Ivan;  Jonah  was  the 
j)relate  who  made  the  see  independent  of  Constantinople ; 
Hennogenes  died  a  victim  to  the  Polish  invaders;  Pliilip 
alone  came  into  collision  with  the  Imperial  power, 
and  that  was  expressly  and  distinctly  with  the  per- 
ional  cruelties,  not  with  the  secular  authority,  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  'As  the  image  of  the  Divinity,  I  reverence  thee; 
'  as  a  man,  thou  art  but  dust  and  ashes."  It  is  a 
'^  true  glory  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  an  example 
to  the  hierarchy  of  all  churches,  that  its  one  martyred  pre- 
late should  have  suffered,  not  for  any  high  ecclesiastical 
pretensions,  but  in  the  simple  cause  of  justice  and  mercy. 
'Silence,'  he  said,  as  he  rebuked  the  Czar,  'lays  sin  upon 

*  the  soul,  and  brings  death  to  the  whole  people.  ...  t  am 
'  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  ujx>n  earth,  as  all  my  fathers  were, 
^  and  I  am  ready  to  suffer  for  the  truth.    VVliere  would  my 

*  laith  be  if  I  kept  silence?  .  .  Here  we  are  offering  up  the 
■•  bloodless  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  ;  while  behind  the  altar  flows 

*  ihe  innocent  blood  of  Christian  men.'  As  he  was  dragged 
r.way  from  the  cathedral,  his  one  word  was  'Pray.'  As  he 
leceived  his  executioners  in  the  narrow  cell  of  his  prison  in 

ent  of  Twer,  his  one  word  was  'Perform  thy  mission.'' 
That  narrow  cell,  now  locked  up  and  almost  forgotten,  is 
e  truly  deserving  the  name  of  '  the  Martyrdom  '  than  the 
■pot  where  our  English  primate  fell,  with  more  spirit,  but  not 
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with  more  courage,  and  certainly  not  with  a  better 
with  more  meekness  or  charity.  The  death  of  Philip  of 
Moscow,  however  obscure  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  is  at  least 
valuable  as  a  proof  that  in  order  to  secure  a  protest  against 
the  !ust  and  cruelly  of  sovereigns,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  perpetual  irritation  between  the  powers  of  Church  and 
Stale.  One  such  prelate  occurs  in  the  Russian  histot)-,  and 
he  more  in  appearance  than  in  bcL  But  he,  the  Patriarch 
Nicon,  lies  far  away  from  his  predecessors  at  Moscow,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  ihe  medieval  age,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

III.  I  pass  to  the  third  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Russian 
commonwealth — the  Monastic  orders.  Here,  as  I  have  ob- 
Moimiic  served  on  a  former  occasion, '  we  must  dismiss  from 
onjen.  (j(|j.  (ninds  all  the  Western  ideas  of  beneficence^ 
learning,  preaching,  such  as  we  ascribe  to  the  Benedictines, 
Franciscans,  or  Dominicans  ;  of  statecraft,  energy,  and  policy, 
such  as  we  ascribe  to  the  Jesuits.  These  developments  of 
the  system  are,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
of  the  East,  an  infringement  of  the  contemplative  ascetic 
character  of  the  anchoret:>  and  ccenobites  of  antiquity.  In 
the  dark  forests  of  Muscovy,  in  the  frozen  waters  of  Arch- 
angel, is  carried  out  the  same  rigid  system,  at  least  in  out- 
ward form,  that  was  born  and  nurtured  in  the  burning  desert 
of  the  Thebaid. 

But,  nevertheless,  they  have  not  been  without  their 
ence — an  influence  very  similar  to  that  which  was  exei 
by  their  spiritual  ancestors,  the  ascetics  of  Egj-pt. 

There  is  no  variety  of  monastic  orders  in  Russia.  Tlie 
one  name  of  the  Black  Clergy  is  applied  to  all  alike.  The 
one  rule  of  S.  Basil  governs  them  all.  But,  for  convenience^ 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  Hermits  and  the 
Monks. 

I    Even  at  the  present  day  the  influence  of  a  hermit 
Russia  is  beyond  what  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  worl 
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Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  died  an  anchoret, 
TT,,  who  for  twenty  years  had  lived  in  absolute  soli- 

Hmniu.  tilde,  except  when  he  came  out  once  a  year  to 
receive  the  Eucharist  on  Easterday,  and  who  yet,  at  the  end 
of  that  lime,  was  consulted  in  the  belief  of  his  practical  saga- 
city far  and  wide  through  the  Empire.     'It  was  as  if  by  the 

•  concentration  of  his  will  he  had  acquired  a  kind  of  magnetic 
'  power ' — so  it  was  described  to  me  by  one  who  had  heard 
much  of  him — 'over  oil  who  came  within  his  reach.'  In 
earlier  times  this  sanctity  had  acquired  a  still  stronger  hold. 
Anthony  and  Theodosius  in  the  caves  of  KiefF  were  the 
direct  imitators  of  Anthony  and  Hilarion  in  Egj-pt,  and  their 
dried  skeletons  still  attract  pilgrims  from  the  utmost  bounds 
of  Kamtschatka.  The  pillar  hermits,  imitators  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  never  reached  the  West,  but  were  to  be  found  in  the 
heart  of  Russia. '  But  there  was  a  further  and  a  more  noble 
function  which  these  wild  hermits  exercised.  I^t  me  de- 
scribe them  as  they  appeared  to  English  travellers  of  the 
JLD.  ijM-  sixteenth  centurj-.*  'There  are  certain  eremites, 
i»i-  '  who  used  to  go  stark  nalcedj  save  a  clout  about 
'  their  middle,  with  their  hatr  hanging  long  and  wildly  about 
'  their  shoulders,  and  many  of  them  with  an  iron  collar  or 
'  chain  about  Ihetr  necks  or  middles  even  In  the  very  extre- 
'  mity  of  winter.  These  they  take  as  prophets  and  men  of 
'  great  holiness,  giving  them  a  liberty  to  speak  what  they  list 
■  without  any  conlrolment,  though  it  be  of  the  very  highest 
'  himself.  So  that  if  he  reprove  any  openly,  in  what  sort 
'  soever,  they  answer  nothing,  but  that  it  Is  Po  Greciim,  "for 

*  "  their  sins"  And  if  any  of  them  take  some  piece  of  sale 
'  ware  from  any  man's  shop  as  he  passeth  by,  to  give  where 
'  he  list,  he  ihinketh  himself  much  beloved  of  God,  and 
'  much  beholden  to  the  holy  man  for  taking  it  in  that  sort. 
'  The  people  likelh  very  well  of  them,  because  they  ate  as 
'  pasquils  [pasquins]  to  note  their  great  men's  faults,  that  no 
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'  man  else  dare  speak  ot     Yet  ic  falleth  out  sometimes  that 

'  for  this  rude  liberty  which  they  take  upon  them,  after  a 
'  counterfeit  manner  by  imitation  of  prophets,  they  are  made 
*  away  in  secret ;  as  was  one  or  two  of  ihem  in  the  late 
'  Emperor's  time  for  being  overbold  in  speaking  against  his 
'  government  ...  Of  this  kind  there  are  not  many,  because 
'  it  is  a  very  hard  and  cold  profession  to  go  naked  in  Russia, 
'  especially  in  winter.' 

Of  those  thus  described,  three  may  be  selected : — 
'  There  is  one  at  this  time  that  walketh  naked  about  the 
'  streets  of  Moscow,  and  inveigheth  commonly  against  the 
'  state  and  government,  especially  against  the  Godonofls.' 
[That  b,  the  high  family  who  at  that  time  were  '  thought  to 
'  be  oppressors  of  the  commonwealthj'and  of  whom  the  chief 
has  ever  since  by  the  popular  voice,  of  which  this  hermit  was 
the  powerful  mouthpiece,  been  condemned  as  the  author  of 
the  serfdom  of  the  Russian  peasantry.] 

'  Another  there  was,  one  whom  they  called  Basil,  that 
'  would  take  upon  him  to  reprove  the  old  Emperor  [the  ter- 
Baiii  of  '  '■'''Ic  Ivan]  forall  his  cruelty  and  oppression  done 
Moscow.  1  towards  the  people.  His  body  they  have  trans- 
'  lated  into  a  sumptuous  church  near  the  Emperor's  hoi 
'  in  Moscow,  and  have  canonised  him  for 
sumptuous  church  remains,  a  monument  of  the  mad  hermit' 
It  is  the  cathedral  immediately  outside  the  Kremlin  waDs^ 
well  termed  '  the  dream  of  a  diseased  imagination.'  It  was 
built  according  to  the  barbarous  caprice  of  Ivan  IV. 
to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Kazan.  Hundreds 
of  artists  were  kidnapped  from  l.ubeck  to  erect  it,  pagoda 
on  pagoda,  cupola  on  cupola,  staircase  upon  staircase,  pinna- 
pinnacle,— red,  blue,  green,  and  gold;  chapel  within 
chapel, altar  above  altar,  to  see  how  many  could  be  congre- 
gited  under  a  single  roof.  Day  by  day,  it  is  said,  lie  sat  in 
the  small  belfry  tower  on  the  Kremlin  walls,  to  watch  its 
completion  ;  and  when  it  was  completed,  put  out  the 
the  architect,  that  no  finer  work  might  ever  be  executed. 
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in  this  favourite  church  of  a  worse  than  Ahab  was 
as  though  he  and  his  people  were  unconscious  of  any 
sistency,  the  body  of  one  who  was  dreaded  by  him,  and 
revered  by  the  people  almost  as  a  second  Elijah.  He  lies 
in  the  most  costly  of  the  many  chapels  ;  his  iron  chains  and 
collar  hang  over  his  bones,  and  his  name,  'S.  Basil,'  has 
superseded  the  earlier  title  which  the  Czar  had  given  it, 
'  the  Protection  of  Our  Lady,'  in  allusion  to  the  conquest  of 
Kazan  which  it  commemorated.  Of  all  the  buildings  in 
Moscow  it  makes  the  deepest  impression ;  it  stands  alone, 
as  a  fittiug  monument  of  the  mad  Czar  and  of  his  mad 
reprover. 

Another,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  Nicolas  of  Pskoff, 
or  Plescow,  is  thus  described  by  Horsey,  who  had  himself 
met  him  ; — '  I  saw  this  impostor  or  magician,  a, 
pitKow  '  foul  creature  ;  went  naked  both  in  winter  and 
*-"■  'SJ*  .  summer :  he  endured  both  extreme  heat  and  frost ; 
'  did  many  things  through  the  magical  illusions  of  the  devil ; 
'  much  followed,  praised  and  renowned  both  by  prince  and 
'  people.  He  did  much  good ' '  when  Ivan  came  to  his 
native  town  of  Plescow,  with  the  savage  intention  of  mas- 
sacring the  whole  population  there,  as  he  had  already 
done  at  Novgorod.  It  was  the  early  morning  as  ihe  Czar 
approached  the  town.  The  bells  of  the  churches  '^those 
voices  of  Russian  religion — were  sounding  for  matins,  and 
for  a  moment  his  hard  heart  was  melted,  and  his  religious 
feeling  was  stirred.  The  hut  of  the  hermit  was  close  by  : 
Ivan  saluted  him  and  sent  him  a  present.  The  holy  man, 
in  return,  sent  him  a  piece  of  raw  flesh.  It  was  during  the 
great  fast  of  I.*nt,*  and  Ivan  expressed  his  surprise  at  such 
a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  Church.  '  Ivasko,  Ivasko/* 
that  is  'Jack,  Jack,' — so  with  his  accustomed  rudeness 
the  hermit  addressed  his  terrible  sovereign, — 'ihinkest  thou 
'  thai  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  a  piece  of  beast's  flesh  in  Lent, 
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1  man's  flesh  as  thoa  \ 
'  hasi  already?"  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  a  dark 
thunder-cloud  over  their  heads,  and  threatened  the  Cjiar 
wilh  instant  destruction  by  it,  if  he  or  any  of  his  aimy 
touched  a  hair  of  the  least  child's  head  in  that  citj-,  which 
God  by  his  good  angel  did  preserve  for  better  purpose  than 
his  rapine.*  Ivan  trembled  and  retired,"  and  Piescow  was 
saved, 

I  have  given  these  instances,  because  they  explain  the 
reverence  of  the  people  for  the  memory  of  those  rough 
messengers  of  unwelcome  truth.  They  are  also  character- 
istic of  the  truly  Oriental  aspect  of  the  Russian  Church. 
A  Den'ish  *  in  Arabia  or  India  is  the  lowest  type  of  the 
same  phenomenon  ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Jewish  people  are 
its  highest  type,  not  unfitly  illustrated  by  ihese  its  later 
representatives.  They  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  to 
correct  a  too  severe  judgment  of  the  ceremonial  character 
of  the  Russian  faith.  No  Prophet  of  old,  no  Reformer  of  i 
modem  times,  could  have  delivered  a  more  striking  ti 
mony  in  behalf  of  the  true  moral  character  of  Chrlstiai 
than  the  wild  hermit  with  his  raw  flesh  in  I.enL 

2.  I  pass  to  the  Monasteries.  Mostly  they  sprang  otit 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  hermitages,  like  their  Egyptian 
The  Mo-  proiotypes ;  but  they  too  gradually  acquired  x 
BMUttia.  peculiar  mission  in  the  Russian  histor>-— 
disclosed  in  their  outward  aspect  and  situation.  We  look  fl 
round  from  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  over  the  city  of  1 
Moscow.  What  are  the  landmarks  which  break  the  end- 
less complication  of  domes  and  cupolas  in  every  street  and 
square?  The  eye  rests  at  once  on  the  towers  of  vast 
monasteries  which  at  regular  intervals  encircle  the  outskirts 
of  the  whole  city,  each  encompassed  with  its  embattled 
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walls,  forming  together  a  girdle  of  gigantic  fortresses.  Or 
wc  Stand  on  the  grass-grown  walls  of  the  great  Novgorod  ; 
the  ancient  dty  has  shrunk  into  a  mere  village  within  their 
circuit ;  and  without,  irstead  of  the  wide  expanse  of  build- 
ings which  fill  up  the  view  of  the  later  capital  of  Moscow, 
is  now  a  desolate  wilderness.  Yet  this  one  feature  remains 
alike  in  both.  At  regular  intervals,  but  here  isolated  and 
in  deserted  solitudes,  the  circle  of  monasteries — half  sane 
tuaries,  half  fortresses — preserves  the  ribs  of  the  huge 
skeleton  from  which  the  flesh  of  human  habitation  and 
cultivation  has  long  since  fallen  away.  This  is  the  true 
aspect  of  the  Russian  monasteries.  Like  the  convent  of 
Sinai,  like  the  convents  of  Greece,  they  are  the  refuges  of 
national  life,  or  the  monuments  of  victories  won  for  an 
oppressed  population  against  invaders  and  conquerors. 

IV.  This  brings  me  to  what  I  have  called  the 
tiKRuuun  two  leading  events  of  the  mediaeval  age  of  Russia, 
^"^  in  which  the  Russian  Church  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part 

I.  The  first  was  the  occupation  of  Russia  for  two 
centuries  by  the  Mongol  Tartars  The  leading  event  of 
Ttnt  in-  medieval  Europe  was,  undoubtedly,  the  Crusades. 
"™"-  In  the  Crusades  Russia  took  no  part  Its  sepa- 
ration from  them  is  one  of  its  most  important  grounds  ot 
separation  from  the  \Vestem  World.  But  in  its  constant 
struggle  against  the  Mussulman  Tartars  of  the  North  it  had 
a  Crusade  of  its  own,  far  more  close  and  severe,  more  dis- 
astrous in  its  duration,  and  proportionately  tnore  glorious 
in  its  close,  than  the  remote  struggle  of  Europe  with  the 
Mussulman  Turks  and  Arabs  of  the  South.  With  the 
history  only  of  one  Western  country  can  the  history  of 
Russia  be  in  this  respect  compared.  In  Spain  as  well  as  in 
Russia,  the  effects,  partly  in  similar,  partly  in  dissimilar 
forms,  are  most  strongly  impressed  on  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  Civilisation  and  consolidation  must  have  been 
greatlf  checked.     But  the  intensity  of  devotional  feeling 
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the  close  identification  of  the  religious  and  the  national 
life,  most  have  been  immeasurably  deepened  by  this  long 
struggle  against  foreign  enemies  of  a  different  faith. 

The  very  name  for  a  Russian  peasant,  ChrisHantH 
{^Christian),  is  a  relic  of  the  limes  when  a  Christian  was  a 
distinctive  term  for  a  Russian.  On  the  lop  of  every  Rus- 
sian church,  in  every  town  which  was  under  the  Tartar 
yoke,'  the  Cross  is  planted  on  a  Crescent  To  this  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  strong  anti- Mussulman  feeling  which  animates 
tJ.e  heart  of  every  Russian  peasant,  and  which,  whether  by 
nature  or  policy,  is  so  powerful  an  engine  in  all  the  wars 
which  have  in  later  times  been  waged  against  Turkey. 

It  was  during  this  Tartar  dominion  that  the  clergy 
showed  themselves  the  deliverers  of  their  country.  The 
post  that  is  occupied  in  Europe  by  princes  and  wamcffs 
against  the  several  oppressors  of  their  respective  countries, 
is  occupied  in  Russia  against  the  Tartars,  as  in  modern 
Greece  against  the  Ti:rks,  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Church. 
Foundaiion  ^^  ''^'^  ''"^^  ^'^  national  and  religious  independence 
of  ihe  the  sacred  hearth  is  to  be  sought,  not  at  KiefTor 

DoninaT.  Moscow,  but  at  a  spot  which,  from  this  singular 
*■"'  '■"  ■  union  of  associations,  has,  down  to  the  present  day, 
remained  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
nation— the  Monastery  of  the  Troitia  ('the  Holy  Trinity') 
which  was  founded  at  this  period  ;  the  period  marked,  as  in 
Europe  at  large  so  in  Russia,  by  the  pestilence  of  the  Black 
Death,'  and  in  the  latter  followed  by  the  general  establish- 
ment of  convents,  of  which  that  of  the  Troit^a  was  chiet 
About  sixty  miles  from  Moscow,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
forest  which  covers  all  tlie  uncultivated  ground  of  the  Rus- 
sian soil,  rises  the  immense  pile  of  the  ancient  convent 
Like  the  Kremlin,  it  combines  the  various  institutions  of 
monastery,  university,  palace,  cathedral,  churches,  planted 
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within  a  circuit  of  walls,  wliich  by  iheir  height  and  strength, 
and  towers  and  trench,  indicate  that,  over  and  above  all 
these  other  elements  of  life,  was  sujjeradded  in  a  predomi- 
nant degree  that  of  a  camp  or  fortress. 

Hither  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  stream  innumerable 
pilgrims.  Every  village  along  the  road  from  Moscow  is 
consecrated  by  some  religious  or  historical  association.  No 
Emperor  comes  to  Moscow  williout  paying  his  devotions 
there.  The  terrible  Ivan  built  at  least  half  of  its  stately 
edifices.  Peter,  as  we  shall  see,  twice  took  refuge  within 
its  sacred  wall.s.  The  wicked  Catharine  used  to  go  thither 
iram  Moscow  with  all  her  court,  on  fool,  by  easy  stagey  five 
miles  a  day  ;  with  vessels  of  the  water  of  the  Neva  always 
at  hand  to  refresh  her.  On  foot  many  of  the  nobles  of  the 
present  day  have  made  their  first  pilgrimage.  No  presents 
are  so  welcome  to  their  famihes  on  their  return  as  the 
memorials  of  sacred  bread,  or  sacred  relics,  from  '  the 
'  Laura '  or  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  office  of 
Archimandrite,  or  Abbot,  is  so  high  that  for  many  years  it 
has  never  been  given  to  any  one  but  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow :  the  actual  chief,  the  Hegoumenos  or  Prior,  is 
himself  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Russia,  and  lives 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  is  to  our  eyes  rather  like 
that  of  the  heads  of  our  grandest  colleges,  than  of  the  ruler 
of  a  monastic  establishment.  '  Whence  do  you  derive  your 
support  for  all  this  state  ? '  asked  tlie  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
the  present  Prior.'  He  answered  nothing,  but  pointed  to 
the  chest  which  at  that  moment,  and  at  all  houre  of  the  day, 
was  receiving  the  offerings  of  the  long  array  of  pilgrims,  and 
which  has  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Empire. 

Its  present  splendour  stands  but  in  remote  connection 
with  its  single  beginning,  to  which  we  now  return.  In  the 
treasury  of  the  convent  we  still  can  trace  back,  by  gradual 
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Stages,  the  gorgeous  vestments  glittering  with  'barbarie' 
gold  and  pearls,'  to  the  rough  sackcioth  of  the  founder  :  or 
[he  mass  of  wealth  which  each  succeeding  Czar  has  heaped 
upon  the  consecrated  vessels,  to  the  wooden  chalice  in 
which  ihe  first  sacrament  was  there  celebrated  by  Sergius 
of  Radonegl.  We  may  be  reminded  of  our  profound  ig- 
norance of  those  old  Eastern  worthies,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  history  is  often  composed,  by  the  fact  that  our 
common  Western  histories  of  Russia  pass  by  the  whole 
period  of  the  times  of  Sergius,  without  even  an  allusion  to  a 
name  at  least  as  dear  to  every  Russian  hean,  and  as 
familiar  among  Russian  homes,  as  William  Tell  to  a  Swiss, 
or  as  Joan  of  Arc  to  a  Frenchman.  In  the  depths  of  these 
S.  Scrpui,  then  impenetrable  forests,  with  the  bears  for  his 
lioi'™-  CO mjjan ions,  lived,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
(n»edi4i3.  holy  hermit  Sergius,  Like  the  lives  of  Western 
saints  of  the  same  period,  his  career  is  encircled  with  a  halo 
of  legend.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  which 
Etill  lives  in  a  thousand  memorials  throughout  his  grateful 
country.  When  the  heart  of  the  Grand-Prince 
Don.  A.D.  Demetrius '  failed  in  his  advance  against  the 
'^"^  Tarurs,  it  was  the  remonstrance,  the  blessing,  the 

prayers  of  Sergius  that  supported  him  to  the  field  of  battle 
on  the  Don,  which  gave  him  the  cherished  name  of  De- 
metrius of  the  Doa  No  historical  picture  or  sculpture  in 
Russia  is  more  frequent  than  that  which  represents  the 
youthful  warrior  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  aged 
hermiL  Two  of  his  monks,  Peresvet  and  Osliab,  accom- 
panied the  Prmc.e  to  the  field,  and  fought  in  coats  of  moil 
drawn  over  their  monastic  habit ;  and  the  battle  was  begun 
by  the  single  combat  of  Peresvet  with  a  gigantic  Tj 
champion  of  the  Mussulman  host.^ 
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The  two  chief  convents  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow  still 
preserve  Iherecollectionofthat  day.  One  is  the  vast  fortress 
of  the  Donskoi '  Monastery,  under  the  Sparrow  Hills.  The 
other  is  the  SimonofT  Monastery,  founded  by  the  nephew  of 
Sergius  on  the  banks  of  the  Mosqua,  on  a  beautiful  spot 
chosen  by  the  saint  himself,  and  its  earliest  site  was  con- 
secrated by  the  tomb  which  covers  the  bodies  of  his  two 
warlike  monks.  Frcm  that  day  forth  he  stood  out  in  the 
national  recollections  as  tlie  champion  of  Russia.  It  was 
Still  from  his  convent  that  the  noblest  patriotic  inspirations 
were  drawn,  and,  as  he  had  led  the  way  in  giving  the  first 
great  repulse  to  the  Tartar  power,  so  the  final  blow  in  like 
manner  came  from  a  successor  in  his  place.  When  Ivan  III. 
wavered,  as  Demetrius  had  wavered  before  him,  it  was  by  the 
remonstrance  of  Archbishop  Bassian,  formerly  Prior  of  the 
Trinity  Convent,  that  Ivan  too  was  driven,  almost  against 
his  will,  to  the  field.  '  Dost  thou  fear  death  ? ' — so  he  was 
addressed  by  the  aged  prelate.     ■  Thou  too  must  die  as  well 

*  as  others  ;  death  is  the  lot  of  all,  man,  beast,  and  bird 
'  alike  ;  none  avoid  it.     Give  these  warriors  into  my  hand, 

*  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  spare  myself,  nor  turn  my  back 
'  upon  the  Tartars.'  *  The  Metropolitan,  we  are  told,  added 
his  exhortations  to  those  of  Bassian.  Ivan  relumed  to  the 
camp,  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde  fled  without  a  blow, 
and  Russia  was  set  free  for  ever, 

z.  The  invasion  and  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  form  the 
first  crisis  of  Russian  history  ;  the  invasion  and  expulsion  of 
the  Poles  form  the  second.  We  are  so  much  ac- 
lB™ioii',  customed  to  regard  the  Russians  as  the  oppressors 
A.D.  i6oi.  ^j-  ^jj^  Pj^i^j^  ji^^j  ^.g  (^^^  jj  difficult  to  conceive  a 
time  when  the  Poles  were  the  oppressors  of  the  Russians. 
Our  minds  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  Russian  partition  of 
Poland,  that  we  almost  refuse  to  believe  in  the  fact  that 
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there  was  once  a  Polish  partition  of  Russia.  Yet  so  il 
and  neither  the  civil  nor  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Russ 
can  be  understood  without  bearing  in  mind  that  long  famiM 
quarrel  between  the  two  great  Sclavonic  nations,  to  us  9 
obscure,  to  them  so  ingrained,  so  inveterate,  so  intelli^ble. 
Its  political  effects  may  be  here  dismissed.  But  its  eccle- 
siastical effect  was  hardly  less  important  than  that  produced 
by  the  wars  with  the  Tartars.  As  the  vehement  anti- 
Mussulman  spirit  of  the  nation  was  quickened  by  the  one, 
so  the  vehement  anti-Popish  spirit  received  a  strong  impulse 
from  the  other.  Poland  was  to  Russia  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  Latin  Church  ;  Papal  supremacy  was  in  the 
national  mind  identified  with  the  Polish  contjuest ;  and  the 
war  between  the  two  nations  became  identified  with  a  war 
between  the  two  Churches. '  The  nations  have  now  changed 
places  in  their  relative  importance,  but  not  more  so  than 
Spain  and  England  since  the  days  when  our  own  tenor  and 
hatred  of  Popeiy  were  inspired  by  the  Spanish  Armada. 
As  the  deliverance  from  the  Spanisli  Armada  to  the  Church 
and  State  of  England,  so  was  the  deliverance  from  the  Polish 
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yoke  to  the  Church  and  State  of  Russia.  It  was  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  witnessed  the  crisis  of 
the  struggle.  The  dynasty  of  Ruric  came  to  an  end  in  the 
death  or  the  murder  of  the  child  Demetrius,  last  of  the  race. 
Pretender  after  pretender,  false  Demetrius  succeeding  to 
false  Demetrius,  occupied  the  Imperial  throne,  and  the 
Polish  Sigismund  seized  the  opportunity  of  supporting  the 
armies  of  the  impostor.  Moscow  was  in  their  hands,  the 
lalin  services  were  chanted  in  the  Kremlin,  organs  were 
heard  in  the  Patriarchal  church,'  anarchy  spread  through 
the  country. 

Once  again  it  was  the  Church  that  saved  the  Empire, 
and  the  monastery  of  Sergius  that  saved  them  both.  Her- 
sicfeorihc  mogenesthe  Patriarch  stood  his  ground  for  a  time, 
mI'm'^.a.'d,  hut  he  was  starved  to  death,  imprisoned  almost 
'*'3-  within  his  own  cathedral     Philaret,  Archbishop 

of  Rostoff,  maintained  the  sinking  spirit  of  the  people, 
till  he  too  was  carried  off  into  captivity.  But  now,  when 
Ciar  and  Patriarch  had  disappeared,  when  the  holy  city  of 
Moscow  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  strangers  and  heretics, 
the  Trinity  Convent  still  remained  erect  Its  fortifications, 
its  moat,  its  towers,  now  served  a  noble  purpose  in  resisting 
the  long  siege.  Its  warlike  traditions  revived  in  the  persons 
of  its  soldierlike  monks.  As  Demetrius  of  the  Don  had 
received  his  blessing  from  Sergius,  so  the  true  patriots  of 
this  second  struggle — the  Prince  Pojarsky,  and  Mimn,  chief 
of  one  of  the  guilds  of  Nijni- Novgorod — received  their 
mission  (as  we  see  again  and  again  repeated  in  national 
monuments)  from  the  successor  of  Sergius,  the  courageous 
Dionysius.  The  soul  of  the  movement  in  the  convent  itself 
was  the  bursar  of  immortal  memory,  Abraham  Palitdn. 
Rude  pictures  still  represent,  in  strange  confusion,  the  mix- 
ture of  artillery  and  apparitions,  fighting  monks  and  fighting 
ghosts,  which  drove  back  the  Polish  assailants  from  the  walla 
of  the  beleaguered  fortress.    The  convent  was  for  the  time  the 
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whole  empire,  and  its  victory  was  the  deliverance  of  Russia. 
Moscow  was  retakea  In  the  town-house  of  the  Triniqj 
Monastery,  still  bearing  the  same  name,  the  Prior  presidi 
at  the  Council  which  terminated  the  civil  war,  and  thftT 
bursar  Abraham  announced  its  results  to  the  assembled 
people.  Of  the  religious  aspect  of  that  great  deliverance 
many  are  the  memorials  which  remain,  standing  monuments 
of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Russia.  Every 
Ttie  sicmj  °"^  ^^^  heard  of  the  Sacred  Gate,  the  Redeemer's 
^"  Gale,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Kremlin,  through 

which  no  Russian,  not  even  the  Emperor  himself,  will  pre- 
sume, through  which  no  stranger  is  allowed,  to  pass  with 
his  head  covered.  The  practice  dates  from  this  epoch. 
The  picture  of  the  Redeemer  which  hangs  over  the  gate, 
and  invests  it  with  tiiis  unequalled  sanctity,  is  that  which 
went  before  Pojarsky's  army  when  he  set  forth  at  the  bidding 
of  Dionysius.  Within  the  church  of  the  Archangel,  amidst 
the  tombs  of  the  Czars,  the  one  canonised  saint,  the  one 
Tiie  child  coffin  glittering  with  jewels  and  gold,  is  that  of  the 
Daaeiriui.  young  child  Demetrius,  whose  death  or  martyrdom 
was  lamented  with  an  everlasting  lamentation  as  the  cause 
of  the  convulsions  which  followed  upon  it.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  present  Imperial  dynasty  is  a  living  tribute  to 
the  services  of  the  Russian  hierarchy  at  the  time  of  their 
country's  greatest  need.  Now  that  the  race  of  Ruric  was 
passed  away,  and  that  the  nobles  had  proved  unequal  to  the 
conflict,  the  people  looked  to  the  clergy  as  the  class  from 
whose  rank  they  should  take  their  future  chief  Philaret, 
once  a  humble  parish  priest,  then  Archbishop  of  Rostoff, 
afterwards  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  and  his  wife  Martha,  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  in  the  long  wars,  and  secluded  as  a 
nun  in  the  convent  of  Kostroma,  were  the  parents  of  the 
future  Czar. 

Michael  Romanoff,  son  of  Philaret,  grandson  of  Roman, 
became  the  founder  of  the  house  of  RomanolT,  the  ancestor 
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of  Peter  and  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  So  ended  the  pe- 
EiKiioD  of  riod  of  the  middle  ages  in  Russia ;  so  was  wrought 
K^^oiT.  out  the  deliverance  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church 
by  the  monastery  of  Sergius, 
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LECTURE  XL 

THE  PATRIARCH  NICOM, 

The  accessible  materials  for  ihe  Life  of  Nicon  are : — 
I.  "The  Travels  of  Macarius  in  the  I7ih  Ceniury.'    Trans- 
laicd  from  the  Arabic  by  the  Oriental  TrajisiatioD  So- 
ciety (see  p.  336). 
a.  Badimei5ier"s  '  Life  of  Nicon.'    (German.) 

3.  Hermann's  '  History  of  Russia.'    (German.) 

4.  Mouravieff's  '  History  of  the  Russian  Church,'  c. 

5.  Palmer's  'Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox  Communion/ 


'  CoUins's  Account  of  Russia.'     1667 — 1678. 


There  has  seldom  been  a  more  decisive  epoch  in  the  hislorjr_, 
of  a  nation  than  that  which  witnessed  the  succession  of  tht. 
Romanoff  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Muscovy.  A  deep  calm, 
like  that  which  supervened  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in 
Eniilnnd,  or  on  the  Wars  of  the  League  in  France,  succeeded 
to  t!ie  long  struggle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Pretenders  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'  in  Russia.  As 
elsewhere,  so  here,  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  and  the  nation 
were  inseparable.  The  Czar  Michael  and  the  Patriarch 
Philaret  ruled  together,  an  event  most  characteristic  of  the 
people,  and,  as  a  Russian  historian  observes,  '  remarkable  in 
'  the  annals  of  the  world,  which  has  in  no  country  nor  in  any 
'  time  been  repeated,  of  a  father  as  patriarch  and  his 
'  sovereign  governing  together  the  kingdom.'    The 
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was  freed  from  the  Tartars  and  the  Poles ;  the  Church  was 
freed  from  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Latins  ;  their  indepen- 
dent existence  now,  for  the  first  time,  gave  hope  for  their  free 
development. 

It  is  aa  this  stage,  thus  newly  created,  that  we  have  to 
witness  the  parallel,  such  as  it  is,  which  Russian  history  pre- 
Emneni  Ri-  sents  to  the  Westem  Reformation.  That  event  is 
fomumun.  jq  (horoughly  a  part  of  our  existence  that  we  can 
hardly  imagine  a  Church  or  a  Christian  nation  which  has  not 
passed  through  it  in  some  form  or  other.  Such  an  excep- 
tion, at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  found  in  Russia.  Yet  even 
this  is  not  altogether  an  exception.  It  is  a  fact  much  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Church  and  the  nation  of  all  others  in 
Europe  the  most  tenacious  of  antiquity  could  not  escape  a 
Reformation  entirely.'  The  nearest  approach  made  in  the 
Eastern  Church  to  an  adoption  of  the  general  doctrines  of 

the  Western   Reformation    was  by  Cyril   Lucar, 
'  Greek  Patriarch  of  Akxandria,  and  afterwards  of 
'°^'  Constantinople.*    His  whole  life  was  a  complicated 

struggle  against  the  Jesuits  of  the  Latin  and  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  a  yearning  after  the  Protestant, 
chiefly  the  Calvinistic,  theology  of  Geneva,  Holland,  and 
England.  Abbot  and  Laud  both  encouraged  his  advances, 
and,  whilst  his  attempt  in  his  own  Church  ended  with  his 
barbarous  murder  at  Constantinople,  one  monument  of  his 
intercourse  with  our  Church  still  remains,  in  our  possession 
of  his  precious  gift  of  the  '  Alexandrian  manuscript '  of  the 
Scriptures. 

In  Russia  the  only  direct  attempt  at  a  rehgious  revolution 
was  that  made  contemporaneously  with  the  Reformation, 
luduK  ^^^  possibly  in  connection  wtth  it,  in  the  reign  of 
oodet  Ivan    III.,   when  a   secret  but   extensive  sect  of 

Judaisers  look  possession  of  some  of  the  leading 
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offices  of  Church  and  State,  and  at  one  time  actually  occu- 
pied the  Patriarchal  chair,  and  was  totally  suppressed  by 
one  of  the  few  acts  of  violent  persecution '  wliich  have  stained 
R.formiof  '''^  usual  tolerance  of  the  Eastern  Church.  A 
ivim  iv.  more  serious  purpose  of  rectifying  the  abuses,  at 
least  of  the  outward  system  of  the  Church,  was  conceived, 
and  in  part  executed,  by  the  awful  Ivan,  who,  as  if  to  make 
himself  a  warning  to  all  Churches,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Papal,  combined  with  his  hideous  crimes  the  character,  not 
only,  as  we  have  sufficiently  seen,  of  a  religious  ascetic,  but 
also  of  a  religious  reformer.  From  his  retreat  at  Alexan- 
droff  he  issued  a  denunciation  of  monastic  abuses  worthy  of 
Luther  or  Henry  VIII.,  and  Horsey  describes  the  delight 
and  pastime  with  which  he  brought  out  'seven  rebellious 
big  fat  friars,  one  after  another,  with  a  cross  and  beads 
in  one  hand,  and,  through  the  Emperor's  great  favour,  a 
boar-spear  in  the  other,  to  be  exposed  to  a  wild  boar 
fierce  and  hungry,  who  caught  and  crushed  his  victims,  as 
a  cat  doth  a  mouse,  tearing  their  weeds  in  pieces  till  he 
came  to  the  flesh,  blood,  and  bones,  and  so  devoured  them 
for  a  prey.'*  But  Ivan  was  not  the  man  to  carry  through 
a  steady  and  deliberate  ])lan.  One  only  permanent  work  he 
left  behind,  no  doubt  of  infinite  importance  in  this  direction, 
a  printing-press  at  Moscow  i^  and  the  first  printed  Russian 
volume,  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St  Peters- 
burg, is  the  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  dating  from 
his  reign. 

All  these  attempts  were  more  or  less  isolated  and  abor- 
tive. It  is  not  till  the  period  on  which  we  have  now  entered 
that  the  true  work  of  the  Russian  Reformation  begins.  Two 
leading  figures  fix  our  attention.  The  first,  who  guides  us 
through  the  period  of  transition  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  lo  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  is  thel 
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Patriarch  Nicon.     The  second,  who  will  p:uide  us  through 
the  period  of  completion,  is  the  Emperor  Peter. 

Our  present  concern  is  with  the  Patriarch  Nicon.  In 
naming  his  name  we  feel  at  once  the  immense  disadvantage 
Tht  p.iri-  of  Eastern  as  compared  with  Western  history 
•reh  Nicoa.  jjq„  f^y,  Qf  yj  ^ave  cver  heard  of  him :  how  im- 
penetrable even  to  those  who  have  heard  of  him  is  the  dark- 
ness of  the  original  language  in  which  his  biography  is 
wrapped  up  !  Yet  he  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  charac- 
ter in  the  annals  of  the  Russian  hierarchy  ;  and,  even  in  the 
annals  of  the  Eastern  hierarchy  generally,  there  are  but  few 
who  can  be  ranked  before  him  as  ecclesiastical  statesmen, 
Photius  in  the  ninth  century,  and  Chrjsostom  in  the  fourth, 
in  some  respects  remind  us  of  the  career  of  Nicon.  Indeed, 
the  similarity  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  identity 
of  spirit  which  breathed,  at  the  interval  of  si.t  centuries, 
through  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church.  He 
was  a  Russian  Chrysostom.  He  was  also,  in  coarse  and 
homely  proportions,  a  Russian  Luther  and  a  Russian  Wol- 
sey,  But  here  the  differences  are  far  more  palpable  than 
those  which  divide  him  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Through  all  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  him, 
there  is  yet  discernible  a  genuine  human  character  combin- 
ing v.'ith  a  wilful  barbaric  obstinacy,  as  of  an  overgrown 
spoiled  child,  the  caustic  humour,  the  indefatigable  energy, 
of  a  statesman  of  the  eMremest  West.  In  the  series  of 
portraits  professing  to  represent  the  hierarchy  of  ancient 
Russia,  his  is  the  first  that  imprints  itself  on  our  minds 
with  the  stamp  of  individual  originality.  In  the  various 
monasteries  over  which  he  presided,  his  grim  countenance 
looks  down  upon  us  with  blood-shot  eyes,  red  complexion, 
and  brows  deeply  knit.  The  vast  length  of  his  pontifical 
robes,  preserved  as  relics  of  his  magnificence,  reveals  to  us 
the  commanding  stature,  no  less  than  seven  feet,  which  he 
shares  with  so  many  of  his  more  distinguished  countrymen. 
And  his  stor)-,  if  it  could  be  told  with  the  details— many  of 
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which  lie  buried  in  the  Russian  archives,  but  some  of  which' 
have  been  published  and  translated  in  well-known  works — ■■ 
is  as  full  of  dramatic  complexity,  and  pathetic  interest,  aa 
was  ever  conceived  in  '  Timon  of  Athens  '  or '  King  Lear.' 

I  pass  over  the  events  of  his  early  life.  Bom  in  the 
troubles  of  the  wars  of  the  Pretenders,  raised  from  the 
ranks  of  the  peasants  to  the  successive  dignities  of  Archi- 
mandrite of  the  Solovetzky  Monastery  and  Metropolitan 
of  the  great  Novgorod,'  he  finally  was  appointed  to  the 
Patriarchate  of  Moscow.  In  that  high  office  he  ruled  the 
Church  and  State  of  Russia  for  six  eventful  years. 

One  curious  source  of  information  we  possess  of  this 
period,  which  I  shall  frequently  quote.  As  in  the  reign  of 
Ivan  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  observations  of 
an  English  eye-wiiness  from  the  West,  so  in  the 
Patriarchate  of  Nicon  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  Syrian 
eye-witness  from  the  East  Macarius,  Patriarch  of  Antiocb, 
had  travelled  into  Russia  to  collect  money  for  his  distant 
see,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  Archdeacon  Paul,  who  has 
left  us  a  minute  journal  of  all  that  occurred,  having,  as  he 
says,  'roused  his  languid  mind  to  the  task,  and  stretched 
'towards  the  object  his  recoiling  pen.'  It  is  valuable  as 
giving  us  the  impressions  of  a  Christian  from  the  remote 
East  on  seeing  the  Church  of  Russia,  and  thus  enabling  us 
to  estimate  the  difference  between  ihc  two  ;  and  yet  more 
as  giving  us  the  impression  produced  on  the  garrulous  Arch- 
deacon by  ihe  contrast  between  the  shadowy  Oriental  prelates 
and  the  robust  and  vigorous  character  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Moscow. 

Nicon,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  first  Russian  reformet  I 
But  we  must  not  expiect  from  this  parallel  a  direct  reforma- 
tion of  doctrine  or  of  philosophy.     Such  a  reformation  has 
1  any  branch  of  the  Eastern  Church  ; 
;  less  needed  than  in  iJie  West,  partly 
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because  the  whole  character  of  the  nations  composing  the 
Eastern  Church  has  set  in  another  direction.  But  still 
Nicon  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Cyril  Lucar,  who  saw  that  the 
time  was  come  for  giving  life  to  the  ceremonial  observances, 
and  a  moral  direction  to  the  devotional  feelings,  of  Oriental 
worship. 

He  set  himself  with  stem  severity  and  indomitable 
courage  to  root  out  the  various  abuses  of  the  Russian 
hierarchy,  especially  the  one  crying  evil  unfortu- 
nately not  yet  extinct — intemperance.  To  this 
day  they  remember,  with  a  mixture  of  veneration  and  hatred, 
what  they  expressively  called  the  'hedgehog  hand  with 
which  he  kept  them  down. 

In  his  own  person  he  exhibited  a  new  type  of  pastoral 
virtues.  Of  unbounded  munificence,  he  founded  hospitals 
and  almshouses  in  his  successive  sees  for  orphans,  widows, 
and  aged  pereons.  In  the  famine  which  devastated  the 
city  of  Novgorod,  he  showed  a  generosiry  worthy  of  Carlo 
Borromeo  at  Milan,  or  of  Francke  at  Halle.  He  visited  the 
prisons,'  if  not  with  the  philanthropy  of  a  Howard,  at  least 
with  a  promptitude  of  jusiice  rare  in  Eastern  Christendom, 
'  on  his  own  personal  examination  releasing  the  prisoners 
'  if  he  found  them  innocent' ' 

He  broke  through  practices  both  of  Church  and  State  to 
which  long  custom  had  in  Russia  given  an  almost  religious 
consecration.  Through  his  intervention,  the  Oriental  seclu- 
sion of  the  female  sex  was  first  infringed  At  his  injunction 
— still,  it  is  true,  fenced  about  by  many  precautions— the 
Empress,  who  had  never  before  entered  a  church  except 
under  cover  of  night,  now  appeared  publicly  by  day,  Sacred 
pictures  to  which,'  in  his  judgment,  an  idolatrous  veneration 
was  shown,  were  taken  a*;ay.  The  baptisms  of  the  Western 
Church,  of  which  the  validity  is  to  this  day  denied  by  the 
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Church  of  Constantinople,  were  by  his  Eanction  first  recog- 
nised in  the  Church  of  Russia.  It  was,'  indeed,  granted  only 
after  a  long  and  stormy  discussion  ;  and  even  then  conceded 
only  to  the  I^tin  Church.  Still  it  was  an  immense  advanoe 
in  charity,  and  was  the  first  opening  of  a  door  of  sytnpat!^ 
towards  the  West 

From  so  decayed  a  stock  as  the  Byzantine  Chui 
especially  after  its  subjugation  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
great  accession  of  new  life  could  be  expected.  But  it  was 
least  a  pardonable  feeling  which  led  the  Russian  refonntf 
to  look  in  the  first  instance  to  that  ancient  source  of 
civilisation  of  Russia,  and,  in  earlier  times,  of  the  civilisatioii 
of  Europe.  The  advances  in  education  first  introduced  under 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  then  interrupted  by  the  wars  of  ihe 
Pretenders,  started  under  Nicon  into  fresh  life.  The  printing- 
press  was  again  set  to  work.  Greek  and  Latin  were  now  first 
taught  in  the  schools.^  The  'gross  and  harsh  intonations 
'  of  the  Muscovites,'  as  they  are  called  by  the  Syrian  travellers) 
now  gave  way  to  the  sweet  chants  '  of  the  Cossack  choristers) 
brought  partly  from  Poland,  partly  from  Greece,  the  first 
beginnings  of  that  vocal  music  which  has  since  become  the 
glory  of  the  Russian  worship.  The  Bible,*  which  he  had 
profoundly  studied  for  himself  in  his  youth,  he  now  sought 
to  exhibit  in  the  purest  form  of  which  the  Sclavonic  transla- 
tion admitted.  Deputations  of  learned  scholars  were  sent  to 
the  Grecian  monasteries  to  collect  manuscripts  to  cany  om 
the  collations  of  the  sacred  books,  which  the  Russian  monk 
Maxiraus  in  the  previous  generation  had  died  in  attempting 
to  accomplish. 

Chiefest  of  all  was  the  change,  even  yet  hardly  appre- 
ciated in  his  country,  and  entirely  without  an  example  in 
jji,  the  rest  of  the  East  at  that  time— the  revival  of 

piEichmg.  preaching.  From  his  lips  was  first  heard,  after 
many  centuries,  the  sound  of  a  living  practical  sermon. 
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;  the  impression  which  this  revolution  produced  on  the 
i  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Antioch  :^ 

'  Remark,  brother,'  says  the  Archdeacon  Paul,  '  what  hap. 
■an  occurrence  which  surprised  and  confused  our 
inderstandings.  U  was,  that  so  far  were  they  from  being  con- 
tent with  [heir  lengthened  services,  that  the  Deacon  brought  to 
the  Patriarch  the  book  of  Lessons,  which  they  opened  before 
him  ;  and  he  began  to  read  the  lesson  for  this  day,  on  the  sub- 
.  ject  of  the  Second  Advent ;  and  not  only  did  he  read  it,  but  he 
preached  and  expounded  the  meanings  of  the  words  to  ihe 
standing  and  silent  assembly  ;  until  our  spirits  were  broken 
within  us  during  the  tedious  while.     Cod  preserve  us  and  save 


And  on  another  occasion  : — 

'  Tlie  Patriarch  wits  not  satisfied  with  the  Ritual,  but  he  must 
vn  all  with  an  admonition  and  copious  sermon.  God 
It  him  moderation  I  His  heart  did  not  ache  for  the  Emperor 
r  for  the  lender  infants,  standing  uncovered  in  the  intense 
What  should  we  say  to  this  in  our  country  ? ' ' 

A  third  example  gives  us  at  once  a  more  pleasing  impres- 
P'SOn,  and  a  clearer  notion  of  his  tnanner  of  preaching.    The 
Oar  was  going  forth  to  war  : — 

The  Patriarch  blessed  him,  and  then  stood  before  him,  and 
raised  his  voice  in  prayer  for  him,  reading  a  beautiful  exordium, 
with  parables  and  proverbs  from  the  ancients,  such  as  how  Cod 
granted  victory  to  Moses  over  Pharaoh,  &c. ;  from  modem  his- 
tory, such  as  the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maximianus  and 
Maxentius,  &c.  ;  adding  many  examples  of  this  nature,  and 
with  much  prolixity  of  discourse  moving  on  at  his  leisure,  like  a 
copious  stream  of  flowing  water.  \\'hen  he  stammered  and 
confused  his  words,  or  tnade  mistakes,  he  set  himself  right  again 
with  perfect  composure.  No  one-seemed  to  find  fault  with  him 
or  to  be  tired  of  his  discourse  ;  but  all  were  silent  and  attentive, 
as  if  each  were  a  slave  before  his  master." 

These,  or  such  as  these,  were  amongst  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  the  reforms  of  Nicon  ;  very-  small  according  to  our 
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Western  notions,  yet  stiil  in  the  only  direction  suited  f 
Oriental  Ciiurch.  Let  those  who  doubt  turn  to  the  temperate 
hopes  of  an  Eastern  refonnatlon  as  expressed  by  one  cer- 
tainly not  indulgent  to  superstition,  who  added  to  a  wide 
range  of  liberal  learning  a  special  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
East'  Or  let  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  modem 
Athens  say  who  amongst  the  English  and  American  mission- 
aries in  those  regions  are  named  as  the  most  undoubted 
benefactors  of  the  Church  of  Greece,— those  who  have  at- 
tempted 10  subvert  the  existing  forms  of  faith,  or  those  who 
by  education  and  social  intercourse  have  infused  a  new  life 
into  those  forms?*  Such  considerations  may  induce  us  to 
pardon  the  shortcomings  and  hail  the  genuine  efforts  of  the 
Patriarch  Nicon.  But,  in  canj-ing  out  his  schemes,  two 
points  exhibit  the  rude  elements  both  of  his  own  individual 
character  and  also  of  his  Church  and  countrj'. 

First,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  sa>-age 
spirit  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  task.     We  are  not  altogether 
HLiHvage   unaccustomed  to  rough  action   and   speech   in 
miniitri       Martin  Luther  and  John  Knox,  but  we  must  ex- 
pect something  more  in  the  Sc)thian  atmosphere  of  Russia. 
Again  I  refer  to  the  journal  of  Archdeacon  Paul.     '  He  was,' 
says  the  Archdeacon,  '  a  very  butcher  amongst  the  clergy. 
'  His  janissaries  are  perpetually  going  round  the  cily  ;  and 
when  they  find  any  priest  or  monk  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion,  they  carry  him  to  prison,  strip  him,  and  scourge  him.* 
His  prisons  are  full  of  them,  galled  with  heavy  chains  and 
logs  of  wood  on  their  necks  and  legs,  or  they  sift  flour  day 
and  night  in  the  bakehouse.'*     The  deserts  of  Siberia  were 
filled  w4ch  dissolute  clergy  banished  there  with  their  wives 
and  children.*      An  instance  is  recorded,  hardly  credible, 
but  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted,  perhaps  not  so  much 
of  his  wild  severity  as  of  his  barbarian  humour.     It  was  at 
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Wie  of  the  ninnerous  banquets  attended  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  that  Nicon,  partly  to  sliow  off  the  wonders  of  his 
master's  vast  dominions,  partly  to  sarisfy  the  curiosity  of  his 
own  inquisitive  mind,  called  before  him  thirty  chiefs  of  a 
distant  Kalmuck  tribe,  named,  from  the  appearance  of  their 

"  lysiognomies,  the  dog-faced  tribe,  or  (as  a  euphemism)  the 

ibe  of  the  dog-faced  saint,  S.  Christopher. 

as  they  entered,  the  whole  assembly  was  struck 
with  horror.  They  baied  their  heads,  and  bowed  to  the 
Patriarch  with  great  veneration,  crouching  lo  the  ground  all 
in  a  lump  like  pigs.  After  various  questions  as  to  their  mode 
of  life,  and  travelling,  and  warfare,  he  said,  "  Is  it  really  true 
that  you  eat  the  flesh  of  men  ?"  They  laughed,  and  answered, 
"  We  eat  our  dead,  and  we  eat  dogs  ;  how  then  should  we  not 
eat  men.'"  He  said,  "  How  do  you  eat  men  ?"  They  replied, 
"  When  we  have  conquered  a  man,  we  cut  away  bis  nose,  and 
then  carve  him  into  pieces  and  eat  him."  He  said,  "  I  have  a 
man  here  who  deserves  death  ;  1  will  send  for  him  and  present 
him  to  you,  that  you  may  eat  him."  Hereupon  they  began 
earnestly  to  entreat  him,  saying,  "  Good  Lord,  whenever  you 
have  any  men  deserving  of  death,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
their  guilt  or  their  punishment ;  but  give  them  us  to  eat,  and 
you  will  do  us  a  great  kindness." ' 

The  unfortunate  victim,  with  whom  Nicon  intended 
'to  play  off  this  experiment,  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Metropolitan  of  Mira.  It  happened  that  amidst  other 
'odious  deformities' of  himself  and  his  companions  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Moscow,  they  were  found  smolcing  tobacco  ; 
and  all,  except  himself,  were  sent  into  banishment  Nicon 
was  still,  however,  enraged  against  him  ;  '  for,'  says  the 
Syrian  Archdeacon,  '  no  crime  with  him  is  ever  fotgiven  : 
'  and  he  now  sent  to  have  him  brought  to  these  savages  that 
'  they  might  eat  him.  Bui  he  was  not  to  be  found,  having 
'  hid  himself.' ' 

It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  was  only  a  severe 

i practical  jest ;  for  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the 
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Patriarch  saw  the  astonishment  of  the  Syrians  at  ihc  t 
faced  tribe,  "  he  came  forward,'  says  the  Archdeacon,  * 
'  taking  me  by  the  hand  led  me  before  the  ministers  and  tl 
'  assembled  crowd,  called  the  sai-ages,  as  if  to  cat  me,  thi 
'  he  might  have  his  laugh  and  sjran  with  us,  whilst  I  was 
'  shuddering  and  quaking  with  fear.  So  also  he  did  with 
'  others.'  One,  who  was  a  deacon,  he  actually  delivered 
into  their  hands.  As  soon  as  they  laid  hold  of  him  they 
tore  his  clothes  to  tatiers  in  scrambling  for  him,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  rescued,  by  redeeming  him  with 
fish  and  money,  which  the  Patriarch  gave  as  his  price.  The 
poor  deacon,  from  fright  and  horror,'  lay  ill  for  a  long 
time  afterwards. 

Another  still  more  serious  instance  is  related.  Three 
deacons  had  married  again  after  the  death  of  iheir  wives  by 
the  plague.  As  soon  as  the  Patriarch  had  heard  of  this,  he 
bound  them  in  fetters,  and  sent  them  to  the  Trinity  Monas- 
tery, commanding  that  they  should  be  confined  in  a  wooden 
cell,  without  food,  till  they  died  of  miserj-.  The  Patriarch 
of  Aniioch  happened  to  sec  them  on  his  visit,  and  was  aa 
much  troubled  by  their  tears  and  moans,  that  he  ii 
himself  on  their  behalf,  and  obtained  their  liberty.* 
may  hope  that  they,  like  the  deacon  just  mentioned  in  t 
hands  of  the  dog-faced  tribe,  were  placed  there  rather  f) 
terror  than  with  any  deliberate  intention  of  fulfilling  the 
threat  But  the  incidents  are  worthy  of  the  countrymen  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  as  we  have  seen,  and  of  Peter  the  Gre 
as  we  shall  see. 

The  second  point  in  Nicon's  career  is  more  important  I 
With  all  his  energy  and  ]ove  of  knowledge,  he  was^L_ 
true  son  of  the  Eastern  Church,  in  his  rigid  obsen'ance  of 
its  ordinances  and  ritual.     He  shared  but  little  in 
m«ioiiM    the  mlerant  and  indulgent   feelings  which   have 
""^       usually  marked  the  Russian  policy  towards  mem- 
bers of  other  Churches.     Perceiving,  as  he  pas.sed  thtou^ 
'  Micuiiu,  ii.  164.  '  Ibid.  ii.  iji. 
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the  streets,  that  the  European  merchants  showed  no  marks 
of  reverence  to  the  sacred  pictures,  he  drove  them  out  of 
Moscow.  He  made  a  point  of  compelling  all  foreigners  to 
appear  as  such,  or  incorporate  themselves  into  the  Russian 
nation  by  baptism.  An  Armenian  merchant  offered  him 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dinars  to  retain  his  long  white 
beard  ;  but  Nicon's  only  answer  was,  '  Be  baptized  ;  become 
Kkc  one  of  us." '  The  merchant  refused,  and  the  Armenians 
were  banished 

In  one  direction  only  his  mind  was  entirely,  even  sensi- 
tively, open  to  receive  new  impressions.  That  direaion 
■ndCtetk  was  towards  the  ancient  Church  and  Empire  of 
""^-  Constantinople.     '  I  am  a  Russian,'  he  said,  'and 

'  the  son  of  a  Russian  ; '  but  my  faith  and  my  religion  are 
'  Grecian.' 

Such  a  feeling  was  natural,  even  in  a  more  civilised 
mind  than  Nicon's.  The  Church  of  Constantinople  even 
then  retained,  as  we  may  see  from  the  relations  of  Cyril 
Lucar  to  tho  English  Church,  something  of  a  European 
influence  ;  and  any  Russian  churchman  of  wider  views 
would  naturally  turn  to  the  ancient  metropolis  of  his  faith. 
But  it  had,  in  Nicon's  case,  this  unfortunate  effect.  From 
Constantinople,  as  it  then  was,  no  new  spiritual  life  could 
be  expected  ;  at  best  an  antiquarian  and  ceremonial  form 
of  religion,  which  not  only  narrowed  the  horizon  of  the 
reformer  who  looked  to  it  for  assistance,  but  turned  his 
energies  into  subordinate  cliannels,  and  aggravated  the 
ceremonial  tendencies  already  existing  with  too  much  force 
in  his  own  Church.  With  the  vast  field  which  Nicon  had 
before  him,  it  is  mournful  to  see  the  power  which  might 
have  reanimated  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  employed  on 
the  correction  of  minute  errors  of  ritual  which  can  only  be 
discovered  through  a  microscope 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance  ascribed  to  them 
either  by  him  or  by  his  opponents,  we  must  bear  in  mind 

Mkcuini,  IL  13-  '  Ibitl.  il.  S6. 
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the  almost  Chinese  minuteness  of  the  civil  ana  ecclesiastic^ 
ceremonial  of  the  Russian  Church  and  Coun  at  that  time. 
He  saw  worked  in  pearls  on  a  vestment  of  a  former  metro- 
politan the  authentic  copy  of  the  Nicenc  Creed,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  woid  '  holy '  had  been  inserted  before  the 
words  '  giver  of  life.'  Deputations  went  to  Athos  for  correct 
copies  of  the  service-books.  Tlie  printing-press,  lately  es- 
tablished by  him  in  Moscow,  was  set  to  work  to  circulate 
new  rubrics,'  His  earliest  pleasure  palace  was  an  imitation 
of  the  Iberian  convent  in  Athos  ;  and  for  him  it  was  that 
the  copy  of  the  picture  in  that  convent  was  bought,  which 
still  occupies  the  most  distinguished  place  amon^t  the 
sacred  pictures  of  Moscow.'  Stem  as  he  was,  he  was  con- 
stantly asking  questions  from  the  Syrian  strangers,  to  set  his 
own  ceremonial  straight*  Benedictions  with  three  fingers 
instead  of  two,  a  white  altar  cloth  instead  of  an  embroidered 
one,  pictures  kissed  only  twice  a  year,  the  cross  signed  the 
wrong  way,  wrong  inflections  in  pronouncing  the  Creed,* — 
these  were  the  points  to  which  he  devoted  his  gigantic 
energy,  and  on  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  encountered  the 
most  frantic  opposition. 

We  are  filled  with  surprise  as  we  read  of  the  contentions 
occasioned  by  there  points,  to  us  so  infinitely  insignificant 
But  remember  the  controversies  which  have  rent  our  own 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century  (and  can  we  altogether 
except  the  nineteenth  ?) ;  remember  tlie  parties  smd  the 
mobs  which  have  been  formed  to  attack  or  lo  defend  a 
surplice,  to  reform  or  to  oppose  a  rubriq  and  perhaps  w« 
shall  feel  that  we,  the  descendants  and  the  followers  of  tho' 
Puritans  on  one  side,  or  of  Laud  on  the  other,  are  not  en*' 
titled  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  Nicon  or  his  adversaries. 

For  the  time  his  powerful  hand  repressed  any  overt  out- 
break :  but  some  murmured  inwardly  ;  men,  such  as  the 
Syrian    Archdeacon    observes  are  to   be  found 
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nation,  '  of  a  heavy  nature  and  understanding,  saying  with- 

^^ .  '  in  themselves,  "  We  will  not  alter  our  books  nor 

aha  '  "our  riles  and  ceremonies  which  we  received 

ihinjo.  ,  „  j.^^^  ^^  ^]j^„  I      2^  jjj^^  ^^^  ^^j  ^^^  j.^^^  ^^ 

'  speak,  openly,  for  the  anger  of  the  Patriarch  is  not  to  be 
'  withstood  ;  witness  what  he  did  with  the  Bishop  of  Ko- 
lomna.' Take  two  instances  of  these  suppressed  niurmurs 
and  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  from  several  points 
of  view  highly  illustrative  of  this  contest. 

He  watched  with  jealousy  (herein  agreeing  with  many 
in  the  coming  generation  who  else  would  have  been  most 
opposed  to  him)  the  introduction  of  pictures  painted  after 
the  European  fashion  into  the  houses  of  the  Russian  nobles. 
Listen  to  Archdeacon  Paul's  account  of  his  treatment  of  this 
subject,  so  closely  interwoven,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
whole  religious  feeling  of  Russia  : — 

'  Some  of  the  Muscovite  painters  had  learned  to  paint  new 
pictures  in  the  Prankish  and  Pohsh  style.'  And  whereas  this 
Patriarch  is  a  great  tyrant  and  loves  the  Grecian  forms  to  an  ex- 
treme, he  sent  his  people  and  collected  from  every  house  wherein 
they  were  found  such  paintings  as  I  have  mentioned,  even  from 
the  palaces  of  ihe  grandees.'  Then,  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the 
pictures,  he  sent  them  round  the  city  by  janissaries,  publishing 
an  Imperial  proclamation  in  the  absence  of  the  Ciar  that  who- 
soever should  henceforth  be  found  paintinR  after  such  models 
should  be  severely  punished.  .  .  .  When  ihcy  saw,  therefore, 
what  the  Patriarch  had  done  to  the  pictures  on  this  occasion, 
they  judged  that  he  had  sinned  greatly.  Vowing  imprecations 
upsn  htm,  and  making  a  tumult,  they  pronounced  him  to  be  an 
open  enemy  to  holy  images.  Whilst  they  were  in  this  disposition 
of  mind  the  plague  appeared,  and  the  sun  was  darkened  on  the 
aHemoon  of  the  I2th  of  August.  They  immediately  said,  "  All 
this  that  has  befallen  us  is  through  the  wrath  of  God  for  what 
our  Patriarch  has  been  committing,  in  contempt  of  our  holy 
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images,"  They  were  all  so  violent  against  him  that  they  mada 
an  attempt  to  kill  him,  for  the  Ciar  was  absent,  and  there  were 
but  few  troops.  ...  It  was  on  the  return  of  the  Czar  that  the 
Patriarch,  obtaining  his  first  opportunity  of  making  a  discouTM 
in  his  presence,  proceeded  at  great  length  to  show  that  the 
painting  after  this  Frank  fashion  was  unlawful ;  and  he  called 
on  our  Lord  tne  Patriarch  of  Antioch  to  bear  witness  that  cer- 
tain pictures  before  them  were  on  the  model  of  the  Frank  paint- 
ings. [They  anathematised,  therefore,  and  excommunicated 
anyone  who  should  continue  painting  like  them,  and  any  one 
who  should  place  them  m  his  house.]  Touching  them  with  his 
hand  one  by  one.  and  showing  them  to  the  congregation,  he 
threw  them  on  the  iron  pavement  of  ihe  church  10  break  them 
to  pieces,  and  ordered  them  to  be  burnt,  iiui  as  the  Ciar  is  ex- 
tremely religious,  and  has  great  fear  of  God,  and  was  standing 
near  us  with  his  head  uncovered,  attending  in  humble  silence 
to  the  discourse,  he  entreated  the  Patriarch  with  a  suppressed 
voice,  saying,  "  No,  Father  !  do  not  bum  them  ;  rather  bury 
them  in  the  earth,"  And  so  were  they  disposed  of.  Every  time 
the  Patriarch  took  up  one  of  those  pictures  in  his  hand,  he  cried 
aloud,  saying,  "  This  is  the  picture  from  the  house  of  the  noble 
such  an  one,  or  of  such  an  one  "  (all  grandees  of  the  empire). 
His  design  was  to  put  them  to  shame,  that  the  rest  of  the  con* 
gregation  might  see  it  and  take  warning  by  their  example.'  *        1 

The  next  instance  carries  us  nearer  home  : '—  I 

'  The  Patriarch,  out  of  bis  great  love  for  the  caps  of  the 
Greeks,  had  just  now  made  for  himself  a  new  white  latia,  in  the 
cut  of  those  of  the  Greek  monks.  .  .  .  The  headdresses  of  the 
Russian  monks  are  very  ugly,  covering  their  eyes,  and  «ilh  ean 
flapping  down  upon  their  shoulders.  With  difficulty  cart  their 
faces  be  discerned,  especially  when  they  look  upon  the  ground 
As  for  the  rest  of  their  clothes,  the  filth  of  their  dress  is  very 
great ;  for  they  never  wash  theirshirts,  but  wear  them  continually 
till  they  drop  off.  .  .  .  The  Patriarch,  conscious  of  the  great 
love  the  C/ar  bore  him,  and  sensible  of  the  advantage  afforded 
him  by  the  presence  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  mentioned  the 
subject  first  to  him,  ajid  then  deposited,  as  usual,  his  new  head- 
dress in  the  sacristy  secretly.  Then  he  brought  our  master  to 
intercede  with  the  Ciar  that  he  might  wear  them  :  for  be  much 
'  Hactnas  u.  v.  •  Itid,  u.  ttj. 
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feared  the  people,  lest  they  should  say  tha.t  he  had  annulled 
their  ancient  customs  and  the  clerical  habits  worn  by  their 
earliest  saints.  And  so,  indeed,  it  happened  lo  him  afterwards; 
for  when  he  put  ihem  on  the  people  murmured  greatly,  but 
secretly  through  their  fear  of  the  Ciar.  Our  master,  therefore, 
approached  the  Czar,  and  said,  "We  are  four  Patriarchs  in  the 
known  world,  and  the  dress  of  us  a!l  is  alike  :  by  our  consent  and 
permission  this  our  brother  has  been  made  Patriarch  in  the 
place  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  ;  and  a  token  of  the  Pope  is  that  he 
is  distinguished  by  his  white  dress.  If  it  is  your  majesty's  plea- 
sure, I  should  wish  that^he  Patriarch  should  wear  like  us  this 
headdres!  which  I  have  newly  had  made  for  him."  The  Ciar, 
through  his  love  for  the  Patriarch,  was  delighted  at  hearing  this 
speech,  and  answered,  "Bascliaske  Oobro  !  "  i.e.  "Very  well. 
Father."  Then  taking  the  cap  from  our  master,  he  kissed  it, 
and  commanded  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  to  put  it  on.  The 
Patriarch  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  his  face  was  lighted  up 
with  joy,  and  the  Grecian  headdress  tilted  him  splendidly ;  for 
his  former  cap  shaded  his  countenance  too  much.  .  .  .  F 
when  the  heads  of  the  clergy  and  the  heads  of  convents,  the 
priests  and  the  iaily  then  present,  saw  his  new  dress,  they  mi 
mured  much,  saying  amongst  themselves,  "See  how  he  \ 
changed  the  dress  of  the  heads  of  the  clergy  here,  which  they 
received  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  time  we  I 
came  Christians,  at  the  hands  of  S.  Peter,  and  does  not  the  earth 
tremble  at  his  ac;,  who,  having  been  hitherto  dressed  as  a  Mus- 
covite, has  made  himself  a  Greek?"  .  .  .  Gradually,  however,' 
the  Archdeacon  proceeds, '  the  elegance  of  the  Creek  costume 
made  its  way.  Had  any  of  the  Monks  of  the  Holy  Mountain 
[Athos]  been  here  with  loads  of  headdresses,  they  would  have 
sold  vast  numbers  at  a  very  high  price.  Those  who  obtained 
ihem  showed  faces  brilliant  with  delight.  They  began  to  co 
plain  of  the  burdensome  weight  of  their  old  lalias,  and  threw 
them  off  their  heads,  saying,  "  If  this  Greek  dress  were  not 
divine  origin,  the  Patriarch  would  not  have  been  the  first  to 
wear  it" ' 


:  general  conception 


I' 

^H  We  have  now,  I  trust,  formed 

B  of  the  character  of  Nicon. 

H  I  have  said  that  he  was  not  only  an  Eastern  Luther  but 

H  an  Eastern  Wolsey.    His  ntagniticence  was  on  a  scale  before 
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unparalleled.  His  favourite  monasteries,  ftrnr  in  numbet, 
he  built  anew  from  the  ground,  'some  living  after  him, 
'  some  dying  with  him.'  The  Patriarchal  palace  in  the 
Kremlin  is  his  work.  For  three  years  the  ablest  architects 
in  Russia  were  employed  upon  it ;  kitchens,  stoves,  chapels, 
such  as  were  never  seen  before,  rose  within  It  It  still 
remains  opposite  to  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral.  But 
it  was  not  only  in  outward  aspect  that  his  history  resembles 
that  of  VVolsey.  We  are  now  approa,ching  the  more  human 
and  dramatic  elements  of  his  story,  which,  whibt  they  give 
to  it  a  higher  than  any  mere  ecclesiastical  interest,  justify  ns 
in  assigning  to  it  a  place  in  history  which  the  peculiarity  of 
his  ecclesiastical  views  would  hardly  sanctioa 

It  may  fae  supposed,  from  the  trails  already  given,  that 
Nicon's  conduct  had  made  him  many  enemies.  His  in- 
novations, as  we  have  seen,  and  as  we  shai]  see  still  more 
clearly  in  the  next  century,  touched  the  prejudices  of  the 
Russian  people  in  their  tenderest  point.  His  severity  ex- 
asperated the  clergy.  His  insolence  enraged  the  nobles. 
'I'he  Syrian  traveller  describes  how  the  highest  functionaries, 
who  used  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  Patriarch  unbidden, 
were  now  kept  waiting  on  the  threshold  ;  and  when  they 
entered,  it  was  with  extreme  fear— fear  many  degrees  mote 
than  they  paid  to  the  sovereign,  he  sitting  and  ihey  stand- 
ing.  'There  was,'  says  the  Russian  historian, 
•hipwithihe '  only  one  man  who  sincerely  loved  N icon,  and 
*"  """  '  to  him  alone  was  the  Patriarch  devoted  with  all 
'  his  soul,  and  zealous  even  to  excess  for  his  glory.' '  Th«I 
man  was  the  Czar  Alexis,  son  of  Michael,  and  father  of 
Peter.  He  had  first  seen  Nicon  years  before,  when  he 
came  up  to  Moscow  from  a  distant  monastery,  and  had 
been  greatly  struck  by  his  tall  stature  and  manly  eloquence 
and  the  report  of  his  holy  life,  and  given  him  the  convent 
of  Novospasky,  in  which  the  first  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  Romanoff  dynasty  were  buried.     From  that  time  sprang 
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up  their  long  and  dose  intimacy.  Whilst  head  of  the  con- 
vent he  came  every  Friday  to  the  royal  chapel  in  the  Krem- 
lin for  the  purpcfie  of  conversing  with  Alexis  after  the  ser- 
vice. When  raised  to  the  see  of  No^orod  he  went  up 
every  winter  to  consult  with  him,  and  procured  the  gift  of 
the  Lake  of  Valdai  as  a  halting-place  on  the  road,  where  he 
built  the  Iberian  monastery  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 
When  raised  at  last  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Czar,  and  by  his 
affection  for  him,  to  the  Patriarchale,  they  became  insepar- 
able. 'They  appeared,'  I  again  (juote  the  Russian  his- 
torian,' 'as  one  and  the  same  person,  in  all  acts  of  govem- 
'  ment,  passing  all  their  days  together,  in  the  church,  in 
'  the  council-chamber,  and  at  the  friendly  board.  To  unite 
'  themselves  still  closer  by  the  bonds  of  spiritual  rclation- 
'  ship,  the  Patriarch  became  godfather  to  all  the  children  of 
'  his  sovereign,  and  they  both  made  a  mutual  vow  never  to 
'  desert  each  other  on  this  side  the  grave.'  This  friendship 
was  cemented  in  the  strongest  manner,  during  the  great 
plague  which  ravaged  Moscow,  a  few  years  before  its  ap- 
pearance in  London.  The  Czar,  who  was  absent,  begged 
the  Patriarch  to  attend  his  family  to  the  Trinity  Monastery, 
he  himself  (it  is  a  trait  not  quite  in  keeping  with  his  usual 
spirit)  living  in  the  hills  and  forests,  '  in  a  tent  under  the 
'  rain  and  snow,  with  no  other  companion  but  his  fire." 

The  Syrian  Archdeacon  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  two 
men,  both  on  festive  and  on  solemn  occasions.  The  Patriarch 
invites  Alexis  to  a  banquet  First  came  an  interchange  of 
magnificent  presents,  '  from  the  Czar  to  the  Patriarch  and 
'  from  the  Patriarch  to  the  Czar,  flowing  like  the  Black  into 
'  the  White  Sea,  and  like  the  White  into  the  Black  Sea." 
•  The  Patriarch  stood  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  the  Czar 
'  went  each  time  *  to  the  door. to  bring  in  the  presents  v-jth 
'  his  own  hands  with  great  fatigue,  calling  to  the  nobles 
'  to  deliver  them  quickly,  and  he  was  like  a  waiting  slave, 
'  wonderful  to  relate.  .  .  Afterwards  the  Patriarch  bowed  to 
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•  |iffH,wi£  <i4B>>*t<<l  °"  ^  kindness,  and  seated  him  at  s 
I  f^m  n>ifr  tt  the  comer  of  the  room  [the  place  of  hcmour]. 
l^if  i"lar.  after  the  banquet,  rose  and  filled  cups  of 
*«tMf  [Or-td  present,  to  the  health  of  the  Patriarch,  which, 
■1^  itW-  vTjmpany  emptied  them,  they  placed  inverted  on 
^t^KA  VMads,  to  show  that  they  had  drunk  the  health  com- 
'  ul^lit  In  like  manner  the  Patriarch  hlled  cups  for  tliem 
'*4l  »  the  health  of  the  Czar,  and  these,  being  emptied, 
'4|R9  pUced  on  their  heads,  kneeling  before  and  after.' 

j\itother  picture  is  that  of  the  two  friends  during  the 
igfmUM.  '  What  most  excited  our  admiration  was  to  see  the 
•A-MT  standing  with  his  head  uncovered,  whilst  the  Patriarch 
'  wore  his  crown  before  him  ;  the  one  with  his  hands  crossed 
*  ia  humility,  the  other  displaying  them  with  the  action  and 
'  boldness  of  an  orator  addressing  his  auditor ;  the  one 
'  bowing  his  bare  head  in  silence  to  the  ground,  the  other 
'  bending  his  towards  him  with  his  crown  upon  it ;  the  one 
'  guarding  his  senses  and  breathing  low,  the  other  making 
'  his  voice  ring  like  a  loud  beil ;  the  one  as  if  he  were  a 
'  slave,  the  other  as  his  lord.  .  .  When  the  Patriarch  had 
'  concluded  his  discourse  with  the  prayer,  he  bowed  to  the 
'  Czar,  and  they  stood  back  a  second  tim&' ' 

It  is  from  such  scenes  as  these  that  Western,  especially 
English,  writers  have  represented  Nicon,  some  from  a. 
favourable,  some  from  an  unfavourable,  point  of  view,  as  an 
Eastern  Hildebrand  or  Becket,  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  hierarchy  against  the  civil  power,  and  trampling  the 
Imperial  government  under  his  feet  It  is  true  that  there 
were  certain  points  in  which  questions  of  this  kind  were 
stirred,  such  as  that  of  the  new  code,  reducing  to  the  dvil 
courts  cases  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Patriarchal 
courts,  and  restraining  the  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  It  is  true  also  that  the  devout,  and  in  some  re- 
spects childlike,  or  childish,  disposition  of  Alexis  placed  him 
for  a  time  under  a  kind  of  awe,  inspired  by  the  stetn  cha- 
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ractcr  and  high  office  of  Nicon,  such  as  reminds  us  of  our 
Saxon  kings  in  the  presence  of  Dunstan.  '  I  fear,''  he  said, 
in  answer  to  a  deacon  who  entreated  his  permission  to  offi- 
ciate against  the  orders  of  Nicon,  '  I  fear  the  Patriarch  Nicon, 
'  who  would  perhaps  give  me  his  crozier  and  say,  "  Take  it 
'  "  and  tend  the  monks  and  priests  yourself ;  I  do  not  con- 
'  "  tradict  you  in  your  command  of  your  favourites  and 
'  "  troops  ;  why  then  do  you  set  yourself  against  me  in  the 
'  "  concerns  of  priests  and  monks  ?  " ' 

It  is  true  also  that  his  whole  conduct,  when  he  assumed 
the  Patriarchal  chair,  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  prepared 
for  a  vehement  opposition.  He  had  entered  on  his  post 
immediately  after  his  removal  of  the  relics  of  Philip,  the  one 
martyr  '  of  the  Russian  Church,  to  the  Cathedral  of  Moscow, 
by  which,  possibly,  ^  (although  of  this  there  is  no  intimation), 
he  may  have  meant  to  express  his  own  anticipations  for  him- 
self;  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  taken  from  ihe  Prince  and 
people  a  solemn  promise  of  obedience  to  him.  as  their  chief 
shepherd  and  spiritual  father,  that  he  consented  to  undertake 
the  office. 

But  the  whole  view  taken  of  this  scene,  and  of  Nicon's 
character,  by  Russians  themselves,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  story  which  1  am  about  to  relate,  forbid  us  to  ascribe  to 
Nicon  any  deliberate  policy  of  opposition  lo  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State,  such  as  that  which  has  animated  so  many 
of  the  Popes,  prelates,  and  clergy  of  the  West.  His  fears  on 
the  occasion  of  his  entrance  on  the  Patriarchal  see  were  not 
from  his  devoted  friend  Alexis,  but  from  the  adherents  of  his 
retrograde  predecessor,  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  who  had  already 
furiously  denounced  him  as  an  innovator.*  His  enmity  was 
with  a  barbarous  nobility  and  ignorant  clergy,  not  witli  the 
Ciar ;  and  when  at  last  it  did  reach  the  Czar  also,  the  rup- 
ture took  place  on  purely  i)ersonal  grounds.  We  hear  enough 
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of  the  civiland  spiritual  conflicts  in  Western  Europe ;  let  us 
thrust  them  into  a  story  of  3  simple  and  natural  quarrel  be- 
tween man  and  man,  wilh  which  they  have  little  ornoconcem. 

The  nobles  watched  thoir  opportunity  to  separate  the 
two  friends.    They  found  it  in  a  protracted  absence  of  the 

^  C^a^  on  a  two  years'  expedition  to  Poland,  and  in 
wilh  ihe  the  failure  of  a  Swedish  campaign  which  Nicon  had 
recommended.  The  Czar  himself  had  had  high 
words  with  the  Patriarch  once  before  in  the  church,  from 
some  unexpected  rudeness.  Everj-  instance  of  insolence,  and 
doubtless  there  were  many,  was  eagerly  exaggerated.  Their 
intercourse  ceased  ;  and,  as  the  historian  of  the  event  ob- 
ser\'es, '  when  once  a  mutual  misunderstanding  is  established 
between  those  who  have  once  loved  each  other,  the  very 
recollection  of  their  former  friendship  poisons  the  wounds 
of  their  hearts,  because  the  change  itself  in  their  mutual  re- 
lationsjs  felt  as  a  sort  of  wrong  and  offence  by  both.  The 
nobles  gained  strength.  Their  code  respecting  the  monastic 
property  was  reintroduced.  One  of  them  called  his  dog  by 
the  name  of  Nicon,  taught  it  to  sit  up  on  its  hind  legs  and 
to  cross  its  paws  in  the  offensive  form  of  benediction  which 
Nicon  had  introduced.*  Another,  in  a  grand  procession, 
struck  one  of  the  Patriarch's  courtiers.  The  Patriarch  de- 
manded satisfaction  in  vain.  He  waited  for  an  interview 
with  the  Czar,  at  one  of  their  accustomed  meetings  in 
church,  on  a  high  festival,'  the  roth  of  July.  The  Czar  was 
kept  away,  and  in  his  stead  Nicon  found  one  of  the  nobles 
come  to  announce  his  master's  absence,  and  to  reproach  the 
Patriarch  with  his  insolent  pomp. 

Nicon  felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  life  was  come,  which  he 
.  had  forestalled  in  the  promise  of  obedience  ex- 
ligiuiion,  acted  on  his  accession  to  the  Patriarchal  see.  In 
*'°' '  *  ■  a  burst  of  wild  indignation  he  came  forth,  after 
the  completion  of  the  sertice,  from  the  sacred  gates  of 
the  cathedral  sanctuary,  and,  with  that  well-known  voice 
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which  sounded  like  the  mighty  bell  of  the  church  through 
the  whole  building,  announced  that  he  was  no  longer  Patri- 
arch. 'I  leave  my  place,'  he  said,  'conscious  of  my  many 
'  sins  before  God,  which  have  brought  this  plague  and  woe 
'  on  Moscow.' '  He  took  from  the  Patriarchal  throne  the 
sacred  staff  of  Peter  the  first  Metropolitan,  and  laid  it  on  the 
most  venerable  of  the  sacred  pictures.  He  threw  off  his 
episcopal  robes,  wrote  a  hasty  letter  in  the  vestry  to  announce 
his  intention  to  the  Czar,  and  sate  down  on  the  raised  plat- 
form *  whence  he  had  so  often  preached  to  Czar  and  people, 
awaiting  the  answer.  The  answer  never  came  ;  it  was  in- 
tercepted by  his  enemies.  Amidst  the  terrors  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  people,  who  tried  to  detain  him  by  closing  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral,  by  taking  the  horses  out  of  bis  car- 
riage, by  blocking  up  the  gate  of  the  town  through  which  he 
was  to  pass,  he  went  out  on  foot,*  and  returned  no  more  to 
the  Patriarchal  Palace,  wrote  once  again  to  the  Czar,  entreat- 
ing his  forgiveness  for  his  sudden  departure,  and  plunged 
into  the  solitude,  first  of  one,  and  then  another,  of  his  various 
monasteries. 

In  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  anger  he  had  made  a, 
sacrifice  which  he  could  not  support.  But  his  adversaries 
took  him  at  his  word.  The  see  was  declared  vacant,  and 
he,  having  returned  from  his  more  distant  place  of  retire- 
ment to  the  one  which  was  nearest  to  Moscow,  remained 
there  devouring  bis  soul  in  the  bitterness  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  false  step,  which  he  longs  in  vain  to  retrace.  Let  us 
follow  him  for  a  moment  to  the  scene  of  these  wild  regrets. 
It  is  a  scene  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Russian  Church, 
niof  The  last  occasion  on  which  he  and  Alexis  had 
jtn,  "i^t  in  friendly  intercourse  was  at  the  consecra- 
***■  tion  of  a  small  wooden  church  on  one  of  the 
Patriarchal  estates,  about  forty  miles  from  Moscow.     They 
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were  standing  together  on  a  rising  ground  which  overlooked 
a  tract  of  hills  and  undulating  forest,  presenting  a  variety  of 
foliage  rare  in  the  monotony  of  Russian  scenery,  wlien  the 
Czar,  who  had  to  an  unusual  extent  the  Russian  passion  for 
imitation  of  sacred  places,  and  had  built  in  his  palace  and 
in  his  hunting-grounds  two  copies  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
exclaimed,  ■  What  a  site  for  a  monastery  !  what  a  beautiful 
place  for  a  New  Jerusalem  ! ' '  Nicon  caught  at  the 
thought.  He  had  himself  already  made  a  new  Alhos  of 
his  island  in  the  Valdai  Lake.  'Here,'  he  said,  'there 
'  shall  be  indeed  a  New  Jerusaleia  The  church  of  the 
'  monastery  shall  be  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  ihe 
'  river  which  runs  at  our  feci  shaJl  be  the  Jordan  ;  the  brook 
'  shall  be  the  Kedron  ;  the  hill  on  which  we  stand  shall  be 
'  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  wooded  mount  beyond  shall  be 
'  Mount  Tabor."  Neither  Alexis  nor  Nicon,  with  all  their 
passion  for  imitation,  could  produce  the  slightest  r£sem> 
blance  between  the  natural  features  of  Muscovy  and  of 
Palestine.  But  Nicon  did  what  he  could  for  the  building 
His  agents  were  still  in  the  East  collecting  manuscripts  for 
a  correct  version  of  the  Liturgy,  and  he  charged  them  to 
bring  back  from  Jerusalem  an  exact  model  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  result  was  the  church  of  the 
'  Resurrection '  (Voskresensky),  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  of '  the  New  Jerusalem,'  which  still  remains  a  monu- 
ment of  the  friendship  of  Alexis  and  Nicon.  Externally  it 
has  the  aspect  of  an  ordinary  Russian  cathedral,  still  further 
complicated  by  the  addition  of  successive  chapels  built  by, 
or  in  honour  of,  the  various  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
in  after  times,  down  to  our  own  day.  But  internally  it  is  so 
precisely  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions  as  the  church  at 
the  .ictual  Jerusalem,  that,  intricate  as  the  arrangements  of 
that  church  are,  beyond  jirobably  any  other  in  the  world,  a. 
traveller  who  has  seen  the  original  can  nnd  his  way 
difficulty  through  every  corridor,  and  stair,  and  corner 
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the  copy ;  and  it  possesses  the  further  interest  that,  having 
been  built  before  the  recent  alterations  of  the  church  in 
Palestine,  it  is  in  some  respects  (in  five  '  paniculars  of  con- 
siderable  importance)  more  like  the  old  church  in  which 
the  crusaders  worshipped  than  is  that  church  itself  It  was, 
amongst  all  the  architectural  works  of  Nicon's  Patriarchate, 
that  on  which  his  heart  was  most  seL  Throughout  it 
bears  his  impress.  In  the  sanctuary  behind  the  screen  still 
remains  an  indication  of  his  magnificent  schemes  for  the 
Russian  Church.  A  vast  array  of  seats  rises,  tier  above 
tier,  surmounted  by  the  five  Patriarchal  thrones  of  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  -Mexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Moscow, 
which  Nicon  in  his  days  of  power  designed  as  the  scene  of 
a  future  General  Council.  A  picture  represents  him  sur- 
rounded by  his  disciples,  amongst  others  the  secretary 
Shuskerinoff  seated  at  his  feet  bending  with  eyeglasses  over 
his  manuscript,  containing,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  annals 
of  Russia,  called,  from  his  superintendence,  tiie  Chronicle 
of  Nicon.'  Still  more  characteristic  is  the  square  tower, 
the  cell,  or  'skeet '  (ao-injrqpiov),  which  he  built  for  himself 
beyond  the  fancied  Kedron,  in  the  midst  of  the  pale  misty 
birchwood  that  climbs  the  slope  behind  the  convent  Hia 
large  black  hat,  his  enormous  clouted  shoes,  his  rough 
sheepskin,*  bring  before  us  his  huge  figure  in  the  costume 
and  manner  of  life  which  he  adopted  when  he  exclianged 
the  Patriarchate  for  the  heniiitage,  when  he  fished  in  the 
river  and  assisted  at  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  like  a 
common  peasant;  and  worked  like  a  common  stone-mason 
in  the  erection  of  the  convent  church.  It  was  what  he  had 
been  of  old  in  the  monastic  fortress  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ; 
it  was  what  he  kept  before  his  mind  even  in  his  greatness  of 
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stale  at  Moscow,  by  inviting  from  time  to  time  to  his 
one  of  the  wild  enthusiasts  already  described  in  medisfval 
Russia,  who  sate  by  his  side,  amidst  the  splendour  of  the 
Imperial  banquet,  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity.' 

But  neither  the  ideal  nor  the  practice  of  solitary  asceti- 
cism could  enable  Nicon  to  forget  that  he  had  been,  that  he 
was  still,  except  by  his  own  rash  abdication,  the  Patriarch  of 
Russia,  He  refused  by  any  act  or  word  to  acknowledge  a 
successor  in  the  see.  He  caused  a  special  office 
to  be  sung  in  the  convent,  in  which,  day  by  day,' 
were  repeated  the  curses  from  the  logth  Psalm.  'I  have 
'  not  cursed  the  Czar,'  was  his  answer  to  the  commissioner 
who  came  from  Moscow  to  complain  (the  eager  denial  will 
show  the  contrast  of  his  position  and  that  of  Hildebrand), 
'  I  have  not  cursed  the  Czar,  but  I  have  cursed  you,  the 
'  nobles  ^  of  tlie  Church  ;  if  you  have  a  mind  lo  stay  and 
'  hear  it,  I  will  have  the  same  office  sung  over  again  in  your 
'  cars.'  For  eight  years  the  struggle  continued.  At  last  a 
singular  event  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Nicon  in  his 
solitude  received  an  urgent  entreaty  from  one  of  the  few 
nobles  who  remained  friendly  to  him  that  he  would  come 
unexpectedly  lo  Moscow,  on  the  festival  of  Peter  the  first 
Metropolitan,  and  invite  the  Czar  to  join  him  in  the  cathe- 
dral, according  to  his  former  custom,  as  if  nothing  had 
intervened.  Meditating  on  this  letter,  yet  not  resolved,  he 
retired  for  his  three  hours'  rest*  in  his  hermit's  tower.  At 
the  lop  of  the  lower  a  stone  recess  in  the  wall  is  still  shown,' 
narrow  and  short,  which  Nicon  used  as  his  bed,  and  on 
which  he  must  have  found  but  scanty  room  to  stretch  out 
his  gigantic  limbs.  It  is  a  true  Fakir's  resting-place.  On 
Nicon'.  'li^'  stone  bed  '  he  was  sleeping,  and  he  dreamed 
'^"^-  that  he  was  once  more  in  his  own  beloved  cathe- 
dral, and  one  by  one  he  saw  rise  from  their  graves  the  whole 
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line  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Metropolitan  see ;  Peter, 
whose  wonder-working  staff  he  had  laid  on  the  sacred 
picture  ;  Alexis,  from  the  chapel  hard  by,  the  champion  of 
Russia  against  the  Tartars  ;  Philip,  murdered  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible  ;  Job,  the  blind  old  man  who  had  vainly  struggled 
against  the  false  Demetrius  ;  Hermogenes,  starved  to  death 
by  the  Polish  invaders  :  Philaret,  grandfather  of  the  Czar 
Alexis  I  one  by  one,  at  the  call  of  the  wonder- worker  Jonah, 
they  rose  from  the  four  comers,  and  from  the  array  of  tombs 
beside  the  painted  walls,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
raised  him  once  more  into  his  Patriarchal  throne.  He  woke 
up  and  left  his  cramped  couch.  He  returned  by  night  to 
Moscow,  on  tlic  eve  of  Peter's  festival  At  break  of  day  he 
appeared  publicly  once  more  in  the  cathedral,  grasped  once 
more  the  staff  of  Peter,  stood  erect  in  the  Patriarch's  place, 
and  sent  to  the  Czar  to  announce  his  arrival,  and  to  invite 
him  to  come  to  the  church  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  to 
assist  at  the  prayers. 

The  Czar  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  sent  to  consult  his 
nobles.  To  them  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  pre- 
HL.  (mil  ^^t^'  fh^  interview.  And  they  did  prevent  it.  The 
niireiiient  Q^^  ordered  him  to  return  ;  and  Nicon,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  obeyed  the  command  and  retired 
from  the  cathedral,  bearing  away  with  him  the  ancient  staff, 
which  at  last  (it  is  a  significant  action  expressive  of  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  story)  he  surrendered  to  the  Czar, 
and  to  no  one  but  the  Czar.  Finally,  feeling  that 
''  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  he  consented  to  the 
election  of  a  new  Patriarch. 

The  fall  of  Nicon  was  now  inevitable.  At  the  instigation 
of  his  enemies  a  Council  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  was  con- 
vened at  Moscow ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  most 
august  assembly  of  divines  which  Russia  has  ever  witnessed, 
met  for  the  condemnation  of  the  greatest  man  whom  the 
Eastern  hierarchy  had  produced  in  modem  times.  Its  general 
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acts  will  be  best  noticed  hereafter.    I  confine  myself 
the  incidents  characteristic  of  the  present  story. 

The  trial  was  in  the  hall  of  NJcon's  own  palace.  A  pic- 
ture of  the  Council  of  Niciea,  hung  in  the  sacred  comer  of 
Hueon-  the  room,  still  indicates,  and  probably  then  indi- 
dcninuion.  ^ated,  the  purpose  for  which  the  hall  was  designed. 
Paisius  of  Alexandria  and  Macarius  of  Antioch,  the  same 
who  had  eight  years  before  seen  Nicon  in  his  highest  pomp^ 
were  here  in  person.  NicKa,  Iconium,  Sinai,  were 
'  ' '  ''  also  represented  ;  Georgia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  be- 
sides the  most  distinguished  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Russian 
Church  itself.  In  front  of  these,  still  communicating  widi 
them  through  an  interpreter,'  still  claiming  his  rank  as  Pa- 
triarch, and  refusing  to  sit  as  he  could  not  scat  himself  oa 
his  Patriarchal  chair,  stood  the  exiled  prelate.  One 
chance  remained  for  him.  Presiding  in  the  Council, 
Constantine  had  presided  at  Nicsea,  was  the  Czar  hiras 
Now,  for  the  first  time  for  eight  years,  they  stood  again  iaai 
to  face.  Between  Nicon  and  his  accusers  all  the  fiercenesa 
of  long-pent  indignation  was  let  loose.  But  between  him 
and  the  Czar  there  was  hardly  anything  but  an  outpouring 
of  tenderness  and  affection.  Tears  flowed  from  the  Czar's 
eyes  as  he  read  the  accusation  ;  and  the  sight  of  his  ancient 
friend  standing,  habited  as  if  for  a  capital  sentence,  so 
moved  his  heart,  that,  to  the  consternation  of  the  nobles,  he 
descended  from  his  throne,  walked  up  to  the  Patriarch,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  hurst  forth  into  a  plaintive  entreaty, 
'  Oh  1  most  holy  father  !  why  hast  thou  put  upon  me  such  B 
'  reproach,  preparing  thyself  for  the  Council  as  if  for  death? 
'  Thinkest  thou  that  I  have  forgotten  all  thy  services  to  rae 
'  and  to  my  family  during  the  plague,  and  our  former  friend- 
'  ship  ? '  Mutual  remonstrances  between  the  two  friends  led 
to  recriminations  between  their  attendants.  'That,  O  reli- 
'  gious  Czar,  is  a  lie,'  was  the  somewhat  abrupt  expression 
one  of  Nicon's  clerks,  on  hearing  a  false  accusation  broi 
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his  master.'  In  the  general  silence  produced  either 
by  the  force  of  Nicon's  replies  or  by  the  awful  presence  of 
the  friendly  Ciar,'  when  Alexis  turned  round  to  see 
*''^ '  '"  if  some  of  the  nobles  had  anything  to  urge,  Nicon 
asked  with  his  usual  bitter  irony  :  'Why  do  you  not  bid 
'  them  take  up  stones  ?  Sa  they  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
'  me  ;  but  not  with  words,  though  they  should  spend  nine 
'years  more  in  collecting  them.'  They  parted  never  to 
meet  again. 

Alexis  could  not  bear  to  be  present  at  his  condemnatiorL 
The  third  and  last  meeting  therefore  of  the  Council  was 
assembled  in  a  small  church,  now  destroyed,  over  the  gates 
of  one  of  the  Kremlin  convents.  Nicon  was  degraded  from 
his  office  to  the  rank  of  a  simple  monk,  and  banished  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  do  penance  in  a  distant  monastery. 

He  maintained  his  proud  sarcastic  bearing  lo  the  end. 
'  Why  do  you  degrade  me  without  the  presence  of  the  Czar, 
Hi'd.gra-  '  i"  ^'•'s  small  church,  and  not  in  the  cathedral 
duioD.  '  ^here  you  once  implored  me  to  ascend  the  Patri- 
'  archal  throne?'  'Take  this,'  he  said,  offering  lo  the 
Bishops  a  large  pearl  from  the  front  of  his  white  metropoli- 
tan cowl,  which  they  took  off  with  their  own  hands  from  his 
head ;  'it  will  help  to  support  you  under  your  oppressions 
'  in  Turkey,  but  it  will  not  last  you  long.  Better  stay  at 
'  home  there  than  go  wandering  about  the  world  as  mendi- 
*  cants.'  It  was  in  the  depth  of  a  Russian  winter,  and  the 
Czar  sent  him  by  one  of  the  kindlier  courtiers  a  present  of 
money  and  sable  furs  for  the  journey  to  the  far  north.  The 
impenetrable  prelate  sternly  replied  :  '  Take  these  back  to 
'  him  who  sent  them  ;  these  are  not  what  Nicon  wants."  The 
courtier  entreated  him  not  to  affront  the  Czar  by  his  refusal; 
and  also  asked  in  the  Czar's  name  for  his  forgiveness  and 
blessing.  '  He  loved  not  blessing,'  said  Nicon,  in  allusion 
to  the  109th  Psalm,  in  which  he  had  before  cursed  all  his 
enemies  except  the  Czar,  'and  therefore  it  shall  be  far  from 
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'  him.'  To  the  nobles  he  shook  off  ihe  dust  of  his  feet ;  and 
on  one  of  them  sweeping  it  up  and  saying  {in  allusion  lo  the 
goods  of  ihe  Church,  which  ihcy  now  hoped  to  gel) 
'  that  this  was  just  what  they  wanted,  he  pointed  lo 
the  comet.'  then  flaming  in  the  sky, — the  '  besom  star,'  as  it 
is  called  in  Russ,— and  said,  'God's  besom  shall  sweep  you 

■  all  away.'  To  the  people,  who,  in  spite  of  their  prejudice 
against  his  refbrin,  flocked  round  him  also  far  his  blessing,  he 
replied  in  a  nobler  and  more  Christian  spirit,  as  Philip  had 
done  before,  this  one  word.  'Pray."  The  sledge  was  at 
hand  to  carry  him  off,  and  he  entered  it  with  ihe  episcopal 
staff  and  mantle  which  the  Patriarchs,'  for  fear  of  the  people 
had  not  ventured  to  remove.  A  winter  cloak  was  thrown 
over  him  by  the  pity  of  one  of  the  more  gentle  of  the  hier- 
archy.* With  a  dry  irony  he  repealed  to  himself:  'Ah, 
Nicon,  Nicon  !  do  not  lose  your  friends.  Do  not  say  all 
'  that  may  be  true.  If  you  would  only  have  given  a  few 
'  good  dinners,  and  have  dined  with  them  in  return,  none  of 

■  these  things  would  have  befallen  you.'  Through  the  south 
gate  of  the  Kremlin,  to  avoid  the  crowds  collected  on  the 
north  side  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  pass,  he  was 
borne  away,  with  the  furious  speed  of  Russian  drivers,  across 
the  ancient  bridge  of  the  Mosqua,  and  rapidly  out  of  sight 
of  those  proud  lowers  of  the  Kremlin,*  which  had  witnessed 
the  striking  vicissitudes  of  his  glory  and  his  fall. 

At  evening,  it  is  said,  they  halted  in  a  house  from  which 
the  occupants  had  been  ejected.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  Nicon  and  his  attendants  had  been  left  to  themselves 
in  the  piercing  cold  of  their  destitute  condition,  a  irap-door 
in  the  floor  of  the  room  opened,  an  old  woman  came  up,  and 
asked  which  was  the  Patriarch  Nicon.  '  I  am  he,'  said  the 
fallen  prelate.  She  fell  at  his  feet,  and  solemnly  assured  him 
that  she  had  seen  in  a  dream  the  night  before  a  very  goodly 
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man  saying  to  her  :  '  My  servant  Nicon  is  coming  hither  in 
'  great  cold  and  need  of  all  things.  Now,  therefore,  give  him 
'  what  thou  hast  by  thee  for  his  needs.''  In  this  way 
*'''' '  '  —so  runs  the  story,  which  is  curious  as  showing 
the  impression  produced  on  the  popular  mind  by  Nicon's 
career — he  was  protected  against  the  severity  of  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  til!  his  arrival  *  at  the  monastery  of  Therapon- 
tolf,  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Lake, 

Nine  years  passed  away,  and  Nicon  remained  almost 
forgotten  in  his  remote  prison,  when  a  baseless  rumour  rose 
Hiiim-  that  he  was  with  the  insurgent  army  of  Stenza 
pfUDDiqmi.  Razja  on  [^e  Eastern  frontier,*  Alexis,  covertly 
or  openly,  sent  presents  and  entreaties  for  forgiveness.  Ni- 
con, at  first  as  stem  as  when  he  left  Moscow,  at  last  partially 
relented,  in  the  hope  of  fulfilling  the  cherished  wish  of  his 
heart,  to  die  and  be  buried  in  his  favourite  monastery  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  ar:d  of  seeing  once  more  his  early  and  only 
friend.''  But  before  any  final  reconciliation  could  be  ac- 
complished, Alexis  was  struck  with  a  mortal  illness.  On  his 
death-bed  he  sent  messengers  once  more  to  Nicon,  conjur- 
ing him,  even  by  all  his  former  titles  of  Great  Lord  and 
Patriarch,  to  grant  him  full  forgiveness.  Verbally  the  for- 
giveness  was  at  last  sent.  But  Alexis  was  already 
Airiit.  A.D.  passed  away,'  and  when  the  tidings  reached  Nicon 
in  his  solitary  cell,  he  groaned  aloud  and  ex- 
claimed ;  '  The  will  of  God  be  done  I  What  though  he 
'  never  saw  me  to  make  our  farewell  peace  here,  we  shall 
'  meet  and  be  judged  together  at  the  terrible  coming  of 
'  Christ.'* 

Once  more,  on  the  removal  of  Alexis,  darkness  closed  in 
upon  the  unfortunate  exile.  New  accusations  were  invented 
against  him  ;  he  was  removed  to  a  farther  monastery  on  the 
same  lake,  and  imprisoned  with  still  closer  severity, 
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At  the  close  of  three  years  his  deliverance  was 
by  the  means  which,  now  that  his  beloved  master  was 
he  would  probably  most  have  preferred  for  himself-  The 
preceptor  of  the  young  Czar  Theodore,  Simeon  of  Polotzky, 
was  a  monk  who  had  travelled  in  the  ^Vcst,  and  there,  from 
a  jumble  of  Latin  theology  and  astrological  divinations,  con- 
ceived a  wild  scheme  of  creating  four  Patriarchal  sees  in  the 
Russian  Churcli  after  the  manner  of  those  o\  the  East,  sur- 
mounted by  one  Papal  throne,  which  he  destined  for  the 
only  man  in  Russia  who  was  capable  of  filling  it,  the  exiled 
but  never- forgotten  Nicon.  He  worked  on  the  mind  of  his 
royal  pupil  in  one  direction.  Another  older  friend  was  the 
Princess  Tatiana,  sister  of  the  late  Czar,  who  had  always 
remained  faithful  to  Nicon,  and  one  of  whose  works  of  de- 
votion, an  illuminated  Gospel,  is  still  shown  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  To  that  beloved 
edifice— still  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  its  founder 
had  left  it — she  took  her  nephew,  to  visit  the  spot,  and  to 
receive  from  the  monks  a  petition  for  the  return  of  Nicon. 
Tiie  Czar  laid  it  before  the  Patriarch  Joachim,  who  for  a 
time  strongly  resisted  ;  but  hearing  at  last  that  Nicon  was 
preparing  for  his  latter  end,  his  heart  was  touched  and  he: 
consented- 

From  this  point  the  story  cannot  be  better  told  than 
the  words  of  the  Russian  historian,  whose  narrative  here,  iiv 

its  simplicity  and  pathos,  forms  a  remarkable  t 
Nicon,  A.D.  trast  to  the  turgid  Orientalism  by  which,  to 

tastes,  the  general  style  is  often  disfigured.     ' 
whole  story  is  full  of  that  peculiar  river  scenery  of  Russi) 
with  which  we  were  made  familiar  in  the  earlier  stages  of " 
history. 

'  On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  gracious  permission  oj 
the  Czar  and  the  Patriarch  arrived  at  the  monaslery  of  S.  Cyril 
Nicon,  while  it  was  yet  very  early,  from  a  secret  presentiment 
had  prepared  himself  for  the  journey,  and,  to  the  astoDishmenS 
of  everybody,  ordered  the  religious  who  were  to  personal  attend*! 
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anee  upon  himself  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  With  diffi- 
culty they  placed  the  old  man,  now  worn  out  with  sickness  and 
infirmity,  in  a  sletlge,  which  took  him  by  land  to  a  barge 
■"■"^  '  ''  on  the  river  Shekaaa,  which  he  descended  to  the  Volga. 
Here  he  was  met  bybrethrenfrom  the  monastery  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, or  New  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose. 
Nicon  gave  orders  to  drop  down  Ihe  Volga  as  far  as  the  point 
where  YaroslafF  [with  itshigh  bank  crowned  by  monaslcriesjover- 
looks  the  river.  Near  one  of  these  he  put  to  shore,  and  received 
the  communion  of  the  sick,  for  he  began  to  be  exceedingly  feeble. 
The  Hegumen  [or  Prior]  with  alt  the  brotherhood  went  out  to 
meet  him,  accompanied  by  a  former  enemy  of  Nicon,  the  Archi- 
mandrite Sergius,  the  same  that  during  his  trial  kept  him  under 
guard  and  covered  him  with  reproaches,  but  had  since  been  sent 
to  this  monastery  in  disgrace  to  perTonn  penance.  This  Ser- 
gius, having  fallen  asleep  in  the  refectory,  at  the  very  hour  of  the 
arrival  of  Nicon,  saw  in  a  dream  the  Patriarch  appearing  to  him, 
and  saying,  "  Brother  Sergius,  arise  ;  let  us  forgive  and  take 
leave  of  each  other  !"  when  suddenly  at  ihat  moment  he  was 
awakened  and  told  that  the  Patriarch  was  actually  approaching 
by  the  Voljra,  and  Ihat  the  brotherhood  had  already  gone  out 
to  the  bank  to  meet  him.  Sergius  followed  immediately,  and, 
when  he  saw  Nicon  dying, he  fell  at  his  feet,  and, shedding  tears 
of  repentance,  asked  and  obtained  his  forgiveness. 

■  Death  had  already  begun  to  come  upon  the  Patriarch  by 
the  time  that  the  barge  was  moving  down  the  stream.  The 
citizens  of  Yaroslavla,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  crowded  to  the  river, 
and,  seeing  the  old  man  lying  on  his  couch  all  but  dead,  threw 
themselves  down  before  him  with  tears,  kissing  his  hands  and 
his  garments,  and  begging  his  blessing ;  some  lowed  the  barge 
along  the  shore,  others  threw  themselves  into  the  water  to  assist 
them,  and  thus  they  drew  it  in  and  moored  it  against  the  monas- 
tery of  the  All-merciful  Saviour. 

'  The  sufferer  was  already  so  exhausted  that  he  could  not 
speak,  but  only  gave  his  hand  to  them  a!!.  The  Czar's  secretary 
ordered  them  to  tow  the  barge  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  to 
avoid  the  crowds  of  the  people.  Nicon  was  on  the  point  of  death  ; 
suddenly  he  turned  and  looked  about  as  if  some  one  had  come 
lo  caJI  him,  and  then  arranged  his  hair,  beard,  and  drew  for 
himself,  as  if  in  preparation  for  his  last  and  longest  journey. 
His  confessor,  together  with  all  the  brethren  standing  round, 
read  the  commendatory  prayers  for  the  dying  ;  and  the  Patri- 
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arch,  stretching  himself  out  to  his  full  length  on  the 
laying  his  arms  crosswise  upoQ  his  breast,  gave  one  sigh,  and 
A.p.  i«St.  tteparled  from  this  world  in  peace.  In  the  meantime 
Mil  dtuh.  (he  pious  C^ar  Theodore,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
dead,  had  sent  his  own  carriage  to  meet  him  with  a  number  of 
horses.  When  he  was  informed  of  it  he  shed  tears,  and  asked 
what  Nicon  had  desired  respecting  his  last  wilL  And  when  he 
learned  that  the  departed  prelate  had  chosen  him  as  his  godson 
to  be  his  executor,  and  had  confided  everything  to  him,  the 
good-hearted  Ciar  replied,  with  emotion  :  "  If  it  be  so,  and  tho 
Most  Holy  Patriarch  Nicon  has  reposed  all  his  confidence  is 
me,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  I  will  not  forget  him."  Ho 
gave  orders  for  conveying  the  body  to  the  New  Jerusalem.' ' 

A  picture  in  the  convent  represents  the  scene.  Down 
from  the  hill  where  Nicon  and  AlotLs  had  stood  when  the 
name  of  '  the  New  Jerusalem '  was  first  stiggested, 
the  long  procession  descends  towards  the  un- 
finished buildings  of  the  monastery.  The  C/ar  walks  im- 
mediately before  the  gigantic  corpse,  which,  on  its  un- 
covered bier,  is  visible  to  the  whole  attendant  cro-.vd.  So 
was  Nicon  borne  to  his  last  resting-place.  It  was  in  the 
spot  wliich  he  had  always  designed  for  himself,  in  the 
'  Cha[>el  of  Melchizedefc,'  at  the  foot  of '  Golgotha,'  close  by 
the  spot  where,  in  the  actual  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
lie  the  remains  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Over  the  tomb 
were  suspended,  and  still  remain,  the  hea^y  ch^ns  which  he 
wore  round  his  body  in  the  rude  hermitage.  At  his  head 
is  the  small  waxen  picture  which  he  carried  about  with  him 
in  all  his  wanderings.  .Amidst  the  copies  of  the  sacred 
localities  which  surround  the  grave,  it  yet  receives  from  the 
Russian  pilgrims  a  share  of  devout  enthusiasm,  and  awakes 
in  the  Western  traveller  an  interest  the  more  sincere,  as 
being,  amidst  a  crowd  of  artificial  imitations,  the  ordy 
genuine  reality.  He  rests,  after  his  long  vicissitudes,  in  the 
place  which  he  had  appointed  for  himself.  He  rests,  all 
but  canonised,  in  spite  of  his  many  faults,  and 
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his  solemn  condemnation  and  degradation  by  the  nearest         ^H 
approach  to  a  General  Council  which  the  Eastern  Church         ^^t 
^L     has  witnessed  since  the  Second  Council  of  Nicxa.     He 
^B     rests,  far  enough  removed  from  the  ideal  of  a  saintly  charac- 
f     ter,  but  yet  having  left  behind  him  to  his  own  Church  the 
example,  which  it  still  so  much  needs,  of  a  resolute,  active, 
onward  leader;  to  the  world  at  large,  the  example,  never 
without  a  touching  lesson,  of  a  rough  reformer,  recognised 
and  honoured  wJien  honour  and  recognition  are  too  late. 
He  closes  the  whole  epoch  of  Russian  history  of  which  he 
was  the  central  figure.     His  life,  as  has  been  strikingly  ob- 
served, extends  itself  over  the  whole  period  of  the  Russian 
Patriarchate,  which  was  in  fact  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  old  Russia  to  the  new ;  and  already  there  was  bom  to 
the  Imperial  house  that  still  greater  Reformer,  who  in  the 
L        next  generation  was  to  carry  out  more  than  all  that  Nicon 
1        in  his  highest  dreams  could  have  anticipated,  if  not  foi  the 
r       Chrisiianisation,  at  least  for  the  civilisation,  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Russia.     To  describe  the  career  of  that  Im- 
perial Reformer,  more  fortunate  than  his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
decessor, to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  consequence 
^       had  Peter  found  a  Nicon,  or  had  Nicon  found  a   Peter, 
K      either  as  a  rival  or  as  an  ally,  will  be  our  concluding  task. 

■        ■ 
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LECTURE  XIL 

PETER  THE  GREAT  AND   THE   MODERN 


It  is  needless  to  specify  the  works  on  the  Life  of  Peter  the 
GreaL  A  catalogue  of  the  chief  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  the  compendious  Life  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the 
Family  Library.  The  more  special  authorities  for  his  ecclesias- 
tical history  arc  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

I  must,  however,  particularly  notice  the  Russian  documents 
tiansiated  in  '  The  Present  Slate  and  Regulations  of  the  Church 
of  Russia,'  by  Henry  Consett,  chaplain  at  the  British  Factory, 
1727. 


If  the  history  of  the  first  Russian  reformer  suffers  from  our 
ignorance,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  second  If  no 
pftrr  the  o"^  ^as  heard  of  Nicon,  every  one  has  heard  of 
Greu.  Peter.  Let  us  first  briefly  recall  his  general  cha- 
racter and  career,  and  then  transplant  him  into  the  special 
field  of  history,  that  of  the  Eastern  Church,  with  which  we 
are  too  little  accustomed  to  associate  his  name. 

1.  Much  as  has  been  said  and  written  of  Peter  the 
Great,  yet  there  is  a  singularity  in  his  position  which  always 
provokes  afresh  the  curiosity  of  mankind  The  second 
founder  of  the  youngest  born  of  European  empires,  he 
gathers  round  himself  all  the  romantic  interest  of  a  legen- 
dary hero,  an  Alfred  or  a  Charlemagne  ;  yet  he  is  known  to 
us  with  all  the  exactness  and  fullness  of  recent  knowledge. 


I 


knew  hin 


Enctuid, 


3  prince  of  modem  Europe  is  so  famiiiar  to  almost  every 
country  in  it,  as  Peter  of  Russia.  He  was,  as  no 
1  wiLh  Other  prince  has  been,  a  guest  of  each.  Holland, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Turkey,  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy, 
1  well  by  sight  or  hearing  as  he  passed  to  and  fio 
on  his  marvellous  journeys.  He  is  ours,  too,  in  a 
special  sense  All  I^ndon  was  alive  with  expec- 
tation and  excitement  when  his  arrival  in  England  was 
known.  Every  one  was  full  of  stories  of  the  artifices  by 
which  the  strange  barbarian  sought  to  evade  the  eagerness 
of  our  national  curiosity  to  see  the  prodig>'.  He  comes 
directly  across  the  path  of  English  ecclesiastical  history  in 
his  long  conversations  with  Bishop  BumeL  He  comes  for 
a  moment  even  across  the  path  of  our  own  academical 
■  .„,  .  history.  'Last  week,' says  NarcissusLuttrell,' 'the 
'  Czar  of  Muscovy  went  pnvately  to  Oxford  ;  but 
'  being  soon  discovered,  he  immediately  came  back,  to 
'  London  without  viewing  those  curiosities  he  intended.' 
An  honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Strongly,  however,  as  we  are  riveted  by  this  strange  ap- 
parition in  foreign  lands,  it  is  only  in  his  own  country  that 
he  stands  before  us  in  his  full  proportions.  Look  at  him  as 
he  presents  himself  in  the  gallery  of  the  portraits  of  the 
Czars.  From  Ivan  the  Terrible  each  follows  each  in  gro- 
tesque barbaric  costume,  half  Venetian,  half  Tartar,  till 
suddenly,  without  the  slightest  preparation,  Peter  breaks  in 
amongst  them,  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  European  soldier. 
The  ancient  Czars  vanish  to  appear  no  more,  and  Peter 
remains  with  us,  occupying  henceforward  the  whole  horizon. 
HiieppsT-  Countenance,  and  stature,  and  manner,  and  pur- 
»"^  suits  are  absolutely  kept  alive  in  our  sight.     We 

see  the  upturned  look,  the  long  black  hair  falling  back  from 
his  fine  forehead,  the  fierce  eyes  glancing  from  beneath  the 
overhanging  brows,  the   mouth  clothed  with   indomitably 
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IL. 
power.  We  gaze  at  his  gigantic  height,  his  wild  rapid 
movements,  the  convulsive  twitches  of  his  face  and  hands, 
the  tremendous  walking- staff,'  almost  a  crowbar  of  iron, 
which  he  swings  to  and  fro  as  he  walks,  the  huge  Danish 
wolf-dog  and  its  two  little  companions  which  run  behind 
him.  We  are  with  him  in  his  Dutch  house  amidst  the 
rough  pieces  of  wood  which  he  has  collected  as  curiosities, 
the  tools,  the  lathe,  the  articles  of  wood  and  ivory  thai  he 
has  turned.  No  dead  man  so  lives  again  in  outward  form 
before  us  as  Peter  in  St.  Petersburg.  But  not  in  outward 
form  only.     That  city  represents  to  us  his  whole  Herculean 

■  course,  more  actually  Hercules-like  than  any  of  modern 
times,  and  proudly  set  forth  in  the  famous  statue  erected  by 
Catharine  II.  In  front  of  the  Isaak  church,  built 
""""'  to  commemorate  his  birthday,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  capital,  which  he  called  forth  out  of  nothing,  rises  the 
huge  granite  block  from  Finland,  up  which  he  urges  his 
horse,  trampling  the  serpent  of  conspiracy  under  his  feet, 
rearing  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  the  stupendous 
difficulty  which  he  had  surmounted,  his  hand  stretched  out 
towards  the  wide  stream  of  the  Neva,  to  which  he  looked 
for  the  regeneration  of  his  country.  Truly  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration of  what  he  attempted  and  achieved.  Think  of  what 
Russia  was  as  already  described.  Doubtless  (he  two  Ivans 
had  done  something  ;  doubtless,  too,  his  father  Alexis  and 
the  Patriarch  Nicon  had  turned  their  thoughts  southward 
and  westward.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was,  with  many 
noble  elements,  a  wild  Oriental  people,  ruled  by  a  court 
wrapped  round  and  round  in  Oriental  ceremonial.  What 
must  the  man  have  been,  who,  born  and  bred  in  this  atmo- 
sphere, conceived,  and  by  one  tremendous  wrench,  almost 
by  his  own  manual  labour  and  his  own  sole  gigantic  strength, 
executed  the  prodigious  idea  of  dragging  the  nation,  against 
ifa  will,  into  the  light  of  Europe,  and  erecting  a  new  capital 
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:;w  empire  amongst  the  cities  and  the  kingdoms  aC' 
the  world  !     SL  Petersburg  is  indeed  his  most  en- 
of  St.  during  monument    A  spot  up  to  that  time  without 

'^'  a  single  association,  selected  instead  of  the  holy 
city  to  which  even  now  every  Russian  turns  as  to  his 
mother  ;  a  site  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  belonged 
to  his  most  inveterate  enemies ;  won  from  morass  and 
forest,  with  difficulty  defended,  and  perhaps  even  yet 
doomed  to  fall '  before  the  inundations  of  its  own 
and  now,  though  stil!  Asiatic  beyond  any  capital  of  the 
West,  yet  in  grandeur  and  magnificence,  in  the  total  sub^ 
jugation  of  nature  to  art.  entirely  European.  And  thft 
change  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersbuig  is  but  a  symbol  of 
the  revolution  effected  in  the  whole  Empire  by  the  power  of 
Peter.  For  belter,  for  worse,  he  created  army,  navj',  law, 
dress,  amusements,  alphabet,  some  in  part,  some  altogether, 
anew.  Much  that  was  superficial,  much  that  was  false, 
much  that  broke  out  under  his  successors  into  frightful  cor- 
ruption and  depravity,  at  least  of  the  higher  classes,  came, 
in  with  the  Western  changes.  But  whatever  hopes  for  the 
world  or  the  Church  are  bound  up  with  the  civilisation  of 
the  West,  did  penetrate  into  Russia  through  Peter  and 
through  no  one  else. 

So  unlike  the  rest  of  his  dynasty— Philaret,  the  founder 
of  the  house,  a  reverend  ecclesiastic  ;  Michael,  Alexis,  The(H 
dore,  yielding  and  gentle  princes — suddenly  ap- 
for  ri»ui«mg  pears  this  man,  bm^ting  with  brutal  passions,  as  if 
Ruaia.  ^jj  ^^^  extravagances  of  the  family  had  been  pent 
up  to  break  forth  in  him.  And  yet  in  this  savage,  drunken 
and  licentious,  the  victim  of  ungovernable  fury,  arose  this 
burning  desire  for  civilisaiioa  His  very  violence  was  turned 
to  promote  his  end.  Literally,  not  metaphorically,  by  blows,. 
by  kicks,  by  cuffs,  he  goaded  his  unwilling  people  forward' 
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Russia,  as  the  Russian  poet  sinps,  was  the  hard  anvil,  and 
Peter  was  its  terrible  hammer.  But  the  strangest,  the  most 
affecting,  part  of  his  career  is  this,  that  what  he  required 
from  others  he  laboured  to  acquire  for  himself.  In  the  soli- 
tude of  barbarism  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  knew  that  by 
his  own  mind,  by  hts  own  hands,  if  at  all,  his  country  was  to 
be  changed.  As  filthy  in  his  habits  as  any  Russian  serf  of 
the  present  day,  to  whom  every  European  comfort  is  dis- 
tasteful, he  yet  was  able  to  endure  the  splendour  of  Paris 
and  Ixindor,  and,  what  is  more  astonishing,  the  cleanliness 
of  Holland,  Possessing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  turn  for 
mechanical  pursuits,  of  which  trophies  arc  preserved  in  every 
part  of  his  dominions,  he  yet,  with  a  largeness  of  mind  very 
rarely  found  in  company  with  such  piirsuits  (contrast  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.),  used  them  all  for  reconstructing 
the  fabric  of  his  Empire.  '  He  is  mechanically  turned,'  was 
Bishop  Burnet's  observation  of  him,  '  and  seems  to  be  de- 
'  signed  by  nature  rather  for  a  ship  carpenter  than  a  great 
'  prince.'  But  the  Bishop  was  mistaken  ;  and  the  remarkable 
point  of  Peter's  career  is  that  he  was  both. 

One  instance  may  suffice  to  remind  us  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  overcome  alike  in  himself  and  in  his  Empire. 

Inheriting— apparently  it  was  all  that  he  did  inherit  from 
his  family— the  unhappy  tendency  to  cataleptic  fits,  he  was 
Hi.iMKj  specially  subject  to  them  from  his  earUesI  years 
effom.  whenever  he  came  in  sight  of  water,  in  consequence 
of  a  fright  which  he  had  had  when,  at  the  age  of  five,  he 
was  suddenly  wakened  from  sleep  by  the  sound  of  a  cascade 
in  the  river  Yaousa.'  In  spite  of  this,  in  spite  of  all  other 
obstacles  presented  by  the  inland  character  of  his  enormous 
Empire,  he  determined  to  render  himself  a  sailor  and  his 
country  a  maritime  power.  He  overcame  his  own  infirmity 
by  incessant  efforts,  first  on  the  little  stream  of  the  Mosqua, 
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then  on  the  wide  lake  of  Pereslav.  then  by  serving  as  a  ship- 
boy  on  board  a  Dutch  vessel ;  till  finally  the  water  which  had 
been  his  early  terror  became  his  natural  element  The  new 
capital  on  the  Neva  was  to  be  built  without  bridges,'  that  he 
and  his  people  might  be  always  on  its  waters,  passing  and 
repassing.  The  boat'  which  he  first  built  remains  still, 
'The  Little  Grandsire,'  to  which  once  a  year  the  Russian 
navy  does  homage.  '  My  ships,'  he  said,  'shall  make  ports 
'  for  themselves.'*  His  own  life  is  filled  with  anecdotes  of 
hairbreadth  escapes  by  water.  In  the  storm  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  he  reassured  the  terrified  sailors :  '  Never  fear  1 
'  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Czar  being  lost  *  at  sea  ? '  On  another 
like  occasion  he  rebuked  the  ambassador  who  asked  what 
account  could  be  rendered  to  his  master  if  he  were  ship- 
wrecked :  '  Make  yourself  easy  ;  if  we  go  down  we  shall  all 
'  go  down  together,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  answer  for 
'  your  Excellency.'  His  last  illness  was  fatally  aggravated  by 
the  generous  rashness  with  which,  on  a  raw  winter  day,  he 
dashed  into  the  water  to  save  a  distressed  crew. 

I  dwell  on  these  general  traits  of  Peter's  character  and 
career,  partly  because  we  cannot  understand  his  ecclesiastical 
changes  without  taking  into  account  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
man,  partly  because  there  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of 
such  perseverance  and  resolution,  which  is  in  itself  a  part  of 
that  higher  history  of  the  Church  of  which  we  ought  never 
HUMS-  '"  '''^^  sight.  I  make  no  apologies  for  what  have 
sioni  been  only  too  truly  called  his  Samoyedic  excesses. 

But  in  considering  this  gross  licentiousness  we  must  re- 
member the  strong  temptations  of  his  early  education  ;  and 
in  considering  his  brutal  violence  of  temper,  action,  and 
language,  the  same  excuses  which  have  been  offered  for  the 
violence  of  other  reformers,  of  higher  religious  preten^on^; 
nndditccul.  niust  also  be  in  some  degree  accepted  for  Peter., 
"=*■  '  I  know  well  my  faults,  my  bursts  of  passion,  and- 

■  Scah1!a,  iif.  '  luhiuoryii  given  in  ^  inui  iraiitlaied  by  C« 
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'  therefore  it  is  that  I  wish  to  have  those  near  nie  like  my 
'  Catharine,  who  will  wain  and  correct  me.'  I  can  reform 
'  my  people  ;  I  cannot  reform  myself,'  So  he  exclaimed  in 
the  penitent  mood  which  followed  one  of  his  frenzies  of 
lawless  rage.  There  are  many  who  would  not  have  felt, 
much  less  expressed,  the  thought  Drinking,  the  fatal  vice 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Vladimir  1.  had  declared  to  be  the 
indispensable  privilege  of  a  Russian  prince,  Peter  did,  it  is 
said,  by  the  effort  of  his  later  years  entirely  abandon.  A 
wild  sense  of  justice  and  truth  ran  through  even  his  most 
grotesque  extravagances. 

II.  But  the  question  still  remains,  what  was 
lioowiihiht  the  true  relation  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  this 
extraordinary  man  ? 
It  is  striking  to  reflect  that  not  only  at  the  close  of  his 
career,  when  in  the  fulsome  style  of  Oriental  eulogy  he  is 
celebrated  as  the  Japheth,  Samson,  Moses,  David,  Solomon, 
of  Russia,*  but  in  his  earliest  years,  the  Russian  Church 
seems  to  have  claimed  him  as  her  own  ;  and  the  first  recol- 
lections of  his  dangers  and  deliverances  were  associated  with 
HKocifc  the  chief  sanctuary  of  his  country,  The  Troitia 
Tro^  Con-  Monastery,  which  has  twice  before  figured  as 
tuL  turning  the  fate  of  Russia,  was  the  refuge  of  Peter, 

when  slil!  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  with  his  mother  Natalia, 
from  the  fury  of  the  Stielitzes.  She  was  permitted  to  conceal 
herself,  not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  convent,  not 
only  within  the  walls  of  the  principal  church,  but  behind  the 
sacred  screen,  beside  the  altar  itself,  where,  by  the  rules  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  no  woman's  foot  is  allowed  to  enter. 
That  altar  (still  remaining  on  the  same  spot)  stood  between 
the  past  and  the  future  destinies  of  Russia.  On  one  side  of 
it  crouched  the  mother  and  her  son  ;  on  the  other  the  fierce 
soldiers  were  waving  their  swords  over  the  head  of  the  Im- 
perial child     '  Comrade,  not  before  the  altar  I '  exclaimed 

■  SliHin,  }  Bj. 

•  Oration  of  Theopha«s^  ConKti'i  Suit  of  Rms^a.pp.  1S0-3S1. 
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the  more  pious  or  the  more  merciful '  of  the  two  assassins.  ' 
At  that  moment  a  troop  of  faithful  cavalry  galloped  into  the 
court>'ard,  and  Peter  was  saved-  In  the  seclusion  of  that 
same  military  convent,  it  is  said,  he  first  learned  his  taste  for 
soldiering.  The  tower  is  still  shown  where  he  shot  the  ducJts 
in  the  neighbouring  stream.  The  ivory  ball  which  he  turned, 
to  employ  the  vacant  hours  of  his  retirement,  still  hangs  in 
the  refector)'. 

Many,  no  doubt,  and  rude  were  the  shocks  sust^ned, 
both  by  Peter's  orthodoxy  and  by  the  Church's  loyalty ;  but 
Hij  reiiiions  neither  entirely  failed.  As  we  read  the  account  of 
'^^'^  his  contact  with  the  di/Tcrent  forms  of  European 
niipoB.  religion,  we  seem  to  be  reading  again  the  story  of 
his  ancestor  Vladimir.  There  was  the  same  inquiry  on  hii 
side ;  the  same  solicitations  on  the  other  side.  Everywhere 
on  his  journeys  through  Europe  he  did  for  himself  what 
Vladimir  had  done  by  his  envoys;  heard  the  doctrines  and 
attended  the  worship  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed.  He  learned  the  condition  of  our  own  Church  in 
his  walks  over  Ix)ndon  with  Bishop  Burnet,  and  his  dinner 
at  I-ambeth  with  .-Vrchbishop  Tcnison.  He  witnessed  an 
ordination,  and  expressed  his  approval  of  the  sen-ice.  He 
received,  like  his  descendants,  a  Quaker  deputation,  and 
attended  a  Quaker  meeting.  He  listened  with  profound 
attention  to  a  Lutheran  sermon  =  at  Dantzic  He  dashed  in 
pieces  the  drinking-cup  of  Luther  at  Wittemberg  in  vexation 
at  not  being  allowed  to  carry  away  the  memorial ;  and  ob- 
served that  his  monument"  in  the  church  was  not  too  splen- 
did for  so  great  a  maa  He  ordered  Dutch  translations  of 
the  Bible,  and  loaded,  it  is  said,  two  vessels  with  worbs  of 
Dutch  theology  to  enlighten  his  Russian  subjects.     A  mes- 

^  ll  i±  uid  tha.1  the  rccollectioa  of  blm  «vcr  Mun  fo  ippciu  in  hu  piajmat 
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senger  was  despatched  to  Rome  to  learn  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  Latin  Church.  He  stood  in  motionless  admiration 
before  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was,  like  Vladimir,  the  mark  for  all  the  proselj'tisers 
and  ecclesiastical  agitators  of  the  West  The  Pof)e  was  in 
high  expectation '  of  his  arrival  to  efTect  a  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  The  Gallican  Church  re- 
presented its  claims  through  a  memorial  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne.  The  Scottish  Episcopalians'  and  Anglican 
Nonjurors  tried  lo  secure  through  him  an  alliance  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  as  a  prop  to  their  forlorn  condition. 
Even  his  unhappy  son  Alexis  became  the  subject  of  constant 
tumours  from  expectants  on  this  side  and  that.  '  Foreign 
'  letters  advise  from  Vienna  that  the  Pope  was  in  great 
'  hopes  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Muscovy  may  be  persuaded 
'to  turn  Papist''  (June,  17 lo.)  'Letters  from  Dresden 
'  say  that  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Muscovy  haih  lately  re- 
'  ceived  communion  there  in  a  Lutheran  church.'*  (Oct. 
1710.) 

What  Peter  might  have  been,  had  he  lived  earlier  or 
later,  it  is  useless  to  guess.  But,  in  fact,  he  still  remained 
h:»  idiitr-  at  heart  a  Prince  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  In  this 
ESera""  respect  Burnet's  observation  was  correct,  at  least  as 
Qiuich.  regarded  matters  of  faith.  '  He  was  desirous  to 
'  understand  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
'  mend  matters  in  Muscovy.'  He  observed  the  chief  Eastern 
fasts.'  The  blade  of  the  sword  which  he  wore  at  Pultowa 
is  inscribed  with  a  prayer,*  and  has  carved  upon  it  the  figure 
of  S.  George.  In  his  bailies  he  carried  about  always  one  of 
the  sacred  pictures  from  the  Trinity  Convent.  He  conse- 
crated his  new  capital  by  transfening  thither  the  remains  of 
the  sainted  Prince,  Alexander  of  the  Neva,  who  had  illus- 
trated that  river  by  his  exploits  centuries  before  its  great 
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destinies  were  unfolded.  His  motto  in  his  wars  was,  '  For 
the  Faith  and  the  Faithful.''  He  had  heard  much  of  free- 
thinkers at  Amsterdam,  but  he  treated  their  doings  as  mere 
impostures;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Russian  believer  added: 
*  They  despise  the  Fathers  of  the  Councils,  but  the  least  of 
'  those  Fathers  was  better  and  wiser  than  they." 

We  see  signs  also  of  more  than  a  mere  ceremonial  re- 
ligion. It  was  said  that  he  knew  the  Epistles  of  S,  Paul  by 
heart*  His  journal  contains  many  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  good  Providence  which  so  often  had  preserved 
him,  and  instructed  him  even  by  misfortunes.*  He  strictly 
prohibited  talking  in  church,  and  working  on  Sunday, 
marks  of  ineverence.  'He  who  forgets  God,'  he  said, 
'  works  to  no  purpose.'*  In  the  small  wooden  house  where 
he  lived  to  watch  the  erection  of  his  capital,  one  of  the  three 
rooms  was  marked  out  for  his  devotions,  and  now,  fitted  up 
as  a  small  chapel,  and  daily  crowded  with  worshippers,  " 
monument  at  once  of  his  own  sincere  faith,  and  of  the  reli- 
gious associations  with  which  his  mere  name  is  connected  by 
the  people.  At  Saardam,  in  like  manner,  a  small  closet  in 
the  loft  of  his  wooden  cabin  answered  the  same  purpose; 
and  it  is  a  touching  incident  in  his  life,  that  when  he  re- 
visited Amsterdam  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  during 
which  he  had  carried  out  almost  all  the  great  designs  then 
still  in  the  future,  he  was  deeply  aifected  on  entering  the 
cottage  at  Saardam,  and  climbing  up  into  the  loft'  remained 
there  alone  a  full  half-hour,  doubtless  in  devotion  as  before.* 
His  strong  common  sense  and  his  genuine  love  of  truth 
showed  themselves,  not  in  defiance  of  his  religious  feelings, 
but  in  unison  with  them.  '  Ora  ei  labora '  was  the  quotation 
with  which  he  wound  up  his  address  to  his  senators."    And 
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when  in  a  dangerous  illness  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  he 
was  asked,  according  to  an  ancient  usage  in  such  cases,  to 
propitiate  the  Divine  mercy  by  ihc  p.irdon  of  criminals  con- 
demned to  death,  who  would  then  jir.iy  for  his  recovery, 
he  heard  the  charges  against  them,  and  then,  in  what  waa 
thought  to  be  his  death-agony,  replied:  '  Do  you  tiiink  that 
*  by  arresting  the  course  of  justice  I  shall  be  doing  a  good 
'  action,  for  which  tny  life  will  be  prolonged  ?  or  that  God 
'  will  listen  to  the  prayers  of  WTetches  who  have  forgotten 
'  Him?  Carry  out  the  sentence;  and,  if  anything  will  pro- 
'  cure  from  Heaven  the  gift  of  ray  health  and  life,  I  trust 
'  that  it  win  be  this  act  of  justice.' ' 

His  actual  deathbed,  as  described  by  his  two  chief  eccle- 
siastical friends,  Tiieophanes'  Procopovitch  archbishop  of 
Hiidciitii-  Plescow,  and  Gabriel  archimandrite  of  the  Trinity 
'"^  Convent,  is  a  curious  summary  of  the  conflict  of 

the  religious  experiences  of  his  life.  One  of  the  clergy, 
apparently  Theophanes  himself, 

'made  mention  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  of  the  Divine  blessings 
procured  by  it,  and  admonished  the  Emperor  that  now  the  time 
was  come  for  him  to  think  of  nothing  else  ;  that  he  should  for 
his  own  support  meditate  on  that  which  he  had  frequently  incul- 
cated to  others,"  On  this  he  sprang  up  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  himself:  and  being  raised  a  little  by  his  attendants,  with 
eyes  and  hands  lifted  as  high  as  he  could,  though  faltering  in  his 
speech,  he  broke  out  into  these  words  :  "This  it  is  which  at 
length  can  quench  my  thirst :  this  alone  which  can  refresh  me." 
Just  before  the  admonition  he  had  moistened  his  mouth  with 
julep  (as  he  was  obliged  to  do  very  often),  and  by  way  of  allu- 
sion he  uttered  these  words,  and  again  and  again  repeated  them. 
The  Monitor  further  exhorting  him  that  he  should,  without  any 
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diffidence,  conAde  in  the  mercy  of  God,  that  he  should  believe 
his  sins  to  be  forgiven  through  the  meriis  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
grace  of  ctemal  life  was  near  at  hand,  to  this  he  redoubled  his 
reply,  "  I  believe  and  I  trust."  And  when  the  Monitor  c^ilorted 
him  to  a  prayer  of  faith,  and  produced  those  words  which  ihcy 
recite  who  with  us  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  "  I  believe.  Lord, 
now,  and  confess  that  Thou  art  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  who 
earnest  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  1  am  chief,"  he 
added,  "  1  believe,'  Lord,  and  confess ;  1  believe.  Lord,  help 
Thou  mine  unbelief."  Shortly  after  he  seemed  to  be  sinking. 
Crowds  of  officers  and  people  entered  the  room,  and  with  tears 
and  bowlings  kissed  his  hand.  He  lay  awhile  speechless, 
saluting  e\-eryone  with  his  looks  ;  then  with  great  difficulty  sajd, 
"  Herea/ler."  Whether  by  this  word  he  would  have  a  vacant 
space  to  himself,  free  from  molestation  (for  his  little  apaninent 
was  thronged  with  people),  or  he  spoke  of  the  time  after  death, 
b  doubtful.  So  all  retired.  He  continued  fifteen  hours  after' 
wards  in  great  agony,  beating  his  side  with  his  right  hand  (his 
left  was  palsied) ;  yet  whenever  the  Monitor  spoke  to  him  con- 
cerning the  vanity  of  the  world,  or  concerning  heaven,  or  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Christ,  he  would  make  eRbrt  to  raise  him- 
self up,  to  sign  the  cross  with  his  hand,  or  lo  lift  it  to  heaven. 
.  .  .  He  tried  also  to  moderate  his  groans  into accentsof  praise, 
and  to  cheer  up  his  countenance,  and  would  have  embraced  his 
Monitor.  Finally,  he  received  the  Sacrament  a  second  time 
from  Gabriel,  and  soon  after  expired.' 

This  was  the  general  position  of  Peter  towards  the 
andent  Eastern  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and 
bred.  Something  is  due  to  a  form  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  kept  its  hold  on  such  a  wtid  ungovernable  man  in 
such  an  age.  To  have  traversed  so  many  foreign  land% 
and  watched  so  many  foreign  faiths,  and  yet  still  to  have 
retained  his  own  traditionary  belief,  may  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  the  strength  inherent  in  that  belief.  And  it  must  have 
been  a  happy   circumstance,    that,    owing   to   the   ancient 
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Eastern  recognition  of  something  like  the  principles  of 
toleration,'  Peter  approached  them  from  a  point  of  view 
unlike  that  which  was  familiar  to  the  other  contemporary 
sovereigns.  To  Louis  XIV.  those  principles  were  odious, 
and  to  Frederick  11.  welcome,  because  to  both  of  those 
princes  tliey  seemed  to  be  irreligious.  But  to  Peter  they 
were  little  more  than  legitimate  conclusions  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  own  Church. 

in.  Nevertheless,  though  he  maintained  his  ground  as 
a.  faithful  son  of  the  Orthodox  Church  generally,  the  most 
instructive  portion  of  his  ecclesiastical  career  is  the  re- 
markable contest  which,  like  Nicon,  he  maintained  with 
one  section  of  it,  and  which  led  to  the  results  now  to  be 
described. 

The  year  1700,  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  was  marked  by  his  adoption  of  the  European  calen- 
Hu  cttana.  '^^'  ""^^  '''^''  ^^  Called  the  year  of  Che  Russian 
Reformation,  the  boundary  between  old  and  new 
Russia,  as  in  civil,  so  in  ecclesiastical  matters  also.  The 
substitution  of  Sl  Petersburg  for  Moscow  was  the  sign  that 
in  both  these  spheres  he  had  set  his  face,  not  Eastward,  but 
Westward.  As  the  ancient  Pagan  associations  of  Rome 
drove  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of  the  VVest  to  Constanti- 
nople,' so  the  ancient  Oriental  associations  of  Moscow  drove 
the  first  Reforming  Emperor  of  the  East  to  the  Baltic  It 
is  true  that  the  reformation  set  on  foot  by  Peter,  like  that 
set  on  fool  by  Nicon,  was  strictly  ia  accordance  with  the 
national  spirit.  It  was  a  revolution  not  of  doctrines  and 
ideas,  but  of  customs,  institutions,  habits.  But  in  this 
respect  it  went  deeper  than  the  attempts  of  Nicon,  con- 
ducted as  it  was  by  a  stronger  hand,  under  more  favourable 
auspices,  and  therefore  with  far  more  success.  '  We  should 
be  guilty,'  he  said,  '  of  ingratitude  to  the  Most  High,  if, 
after  having  reformed  by  His  gracious  assistance  the  civil 
and  military  order,  we  were  to  n^lect  the  spiritual ;  and 
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<  if  the  Impartial  Judge  should  require  of  us  an  account 
'  the  vast  trust  which  He  hath  reposed  in  us,  we  should 
'  be  able  to  give  an  answer.' '  Increase  of  schools,  restric- 
tions on  the  growth  of  monasteries,  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  monastic  property,  were  amongst  the  chief 
practical  measures  by  which  the  change  was  carried  ouL 
,  The  main  constitutional  alteration  was  that  which 
ofihipo-  consisted  in  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Patri- 
*'™'  ''  arch,*  and  the  substitution  of  a  Synod  consisting 
of  prelates,  presided  over  by  the  Emperor  or  his  secretaij-. 
We  need  not  go  through  the  steps  by  which  this  was  carried 
out,  the  long  interval  by  which  he  accuslomed  the  people  to 
see  the  chair  vacant,  and  the  savage  buffoonery  with  which 
he  afterwards  held  up  the  office  to  ridicule.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  here,  as  in  the  story  of  Nicon,  we 
must  avoid  introducing  Western  ideas  of  the  collision  of 
Church  and  State  into  a  measure  which  can  only  be  pro- 
perly understood  from  the  Oriental  point  of  view.  The 
power  of  the  C^ar,  or  Emperor,  as  he  was  now  called,  was 
hardly  altered  by  the  change,  Peter  was  as  much  or  aa 
little  the  head  of  the  Church  as  his  predecessors  had  been 
before  him.^  He  had,  it  is  true,  removed  out  of  his  path- 
way the  possibility  of  a  powerful  rival  in  the  State,  and  in 
a  moment  of  passion,  when  asked  to  restore  the  office,  he 
exclaimed,  as  is  well  known,  '  I  am  your  Patriarch,'  and 
then,  throwing  down  his  hunting-knife  on  the  table,  '  There 
is  your  Patriarch.'  But  these  were  expressions  which  might 
have  been  used  by  Vladimir  or  Ivan,  and  the  office  was 
abolished  in  fact,  not  so  much  because  he  feared  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  as  because  he  was  enraged  by  the  retrograde 
obstinacy  of  Adrian,  the  last  Patriarch,  because  he  desired 
to  sweep  away  the  world  of  barbaric  ceremonial  with  which 
the  Patriarchal  throne  was  surrounded,    and   because  he 
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wished  to  carry  crat,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  principle  of 
substituting  colleges  or  bodies  of  men  for  the  rule  of 
individuals.'  The  institution  which  thus  perished  was 
hardly  more  than  a  century  old,  and  its  destruction  was 
planned  and  approved  not  only  by  Peter  himself,  but  by  his 
two  powerful  ecclesiastical  supporters,  Theophanes  arch- 
bishop of  Plescow,  and  Demetrius  of  Rostoff,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  whole  body  of  Eastern  Patriarchs.  Before  the  final 
abolition,  the  question  of  its  continuance  was  long  kept 
open,  Stephen  Yavorsky,  the  leader  of  the  more  conser- 
vative party  in  the  clergy,  was  appointed  its  guardian  ;  and 
on  Stephen  proposing  to  the  Emperor  that  the  Patriarchal 
chair  should  either  be  removed  from  the  cathedral  at 
Moscow  or  else  receive  an  occupant,  he  replied  :  'This 
'  chair  is  not  for  Stephen  10  sit  in,  or  for  Peter  to  break.' ' 

But  there  was  a  series  of  reforms  to  Eastern  feelings 
more  irritating  than  the  suspension  or  destruction  of  the 
Patriarchate.  There  was  a  ixuty  in  the  Russian  Church 
which  had  been  exasperated  to  the  verge  of  endurance  by 
the  innovations  of  tlie  Patriarch  Nicon,  and  it  was  this  same 
party  which  was  now  exasperated  beyond  endurance  by  the 
innovations  of  Peter.  VVhat  Nicon  had  begun  by  intro- 
ducing new  customs  from  the  South,  Peter,  it  seemed,  was 
about  to  finish  by  introducing  new  customs  from  the  West 
Even  more  remarkable  than  the  direct  parallels  to  the 
movement  of  the  European  Reformation  are  the  similarity 
and  the  dissimilarity  of  llie  indirect  results  produced  by 
Luther  and  Henry  VIII.  in  the  West,  and  by  Nicon  and 
Peter  in  the  East.  We  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  Church,  and  of  the  Russian  Church, 
as  free  from  the  Western  evils  of  division  and  dissent  This 
is  not  the  case.  We  have  already  seen  that  there  are  out- 
side the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  vast  schismatlcal  com- 
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munitiea  exactly  analogous  to  those  in  the  West,  but 
ing  in  this  most  characteristic  respect,  that,  whereas 
Reformation  rent  away  sects  and  nations  because  the  es- 
tablished Churches  of  Europe  would  not  change  enough, 
the  Eastern  sects  have  arisen  because  the  established 
Churches  of  Asia  have  changed  too  much.  Such  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  are  the  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  and  Copts,  in 
relation  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople ;  to  thenr  the 
Councils  of  Chalcedon  and  of  Ephesus  respectively  present 
the  stumbling-blocks  which  Protestants  find  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  But  such  in  the  most  remarkable  degree  are 
TheRM-  '^^'^  Separatists' — 'the  Rascolniks,'  as  they  are 
coiniki.  called— of  the  Church  of  Russia.'  Under  that 
form  indeed  are  included  many  wild  sects  which  probably 
date  much  farther  back  than  the  seventeenth  cenlur)',  relics 
of  ancient  heathenism  in  the  unconverted  aboriginal  tribes, 
or  of  the  Gnostic  and  Manichasan  tendencies  of  the  East, 
or  of  the  secret  Judaising  conspiracy  which  was  repressed 
by  Ivan  III.  But  these,  however  curious  in  themselves, 
have  no  special  bearing  on  the  national  history  of  the 
Russian  Church,  nor  do  they  constitute  the  importance  of 
the  Separatist  body.  The  real  force,  the  permanent  interest, 
of  the  Rascolniks  lies  in  the  eight  millions  of  souls  who  call 
The  Star-  themselves  Starvvers ;  that  is,  'the  Old  Believers.' 
ovtrt.  They  claim  to  be  the  one  true  Orthodox  Church 
of  Russia.  The  ancient  wandering  state  of  the  Russian 
peasants  is  to  them  the  mark  of  true  Chrisiianitj'.  Pass- 
ports are  the  marks  of  the  Beast*  Huge  bonfires  are  lit  to 
bum  any  that  they  can  lay  hold  of  They  are  Dissenters, 
but  on  the  most  conservative  principles  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  They  are  Protestants,  but  against  all  reform. 
They  are  Nonjurors  and  Puritans  both  in  one.     They  use 
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the  Apocalypse  as  freely  as  it  is  sometimes  used  amongst 
ourselves,  but  against,  not  in  favour  of,  change.  They 
regard  the  Established  Church  as  Babylon,  themselves  as 
the  Woman  who  fled  into  the  wilderness,  Nicon  as  the 
False  Prophet,  the  Emperor  as  the  Great  Dragon,  Peter  as 
Antichrist  himself.  Their  converts  from  the  EsLiblishcd 
Church  arc  solemnly  rebaptised.  With  every  particularity 
of  detail  these  converts  are  required  to  abjure  the  Niconian 
heresy  ;  to  throw  into  the  street  the  dust  of  the  room  where 
any  Niconians  may  have  sat ;  never  to  eat  of  the  same  dish, 
nor  to  bathe  in  the  same  bath,  with  them.'  Even  the 
universal  salutation  of  the  Russian  Easter  has  no  binding 
force  for  them  i  '  Christ  is  risea"  '  Yes,'  they  repeat,  with 
a  contemptuous  smile,  '  our  Christ  is  risen,  but  not  yours.' ' 
And  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  Eastern  noncon- 
formity? They  are  grounds  which  all  Western  Churches 
Oinoniion  woiild  do  well  to  hear — Rome  or  Geneva,  England 
loNicDO,  Qf  Scotland,  Conformists  or  Nonconformists,  Free 
Church  or  Established  Church— grounds  almost  equally 
instructive  whether  we  recognise  in  them  our  own  like- 
nesses or  our  own  antipodes.  It  was  deemed  a  mortal  sin 
in  the  established  clei^  that  they  gave  the  benediction  with 
three  fingers  instead  of  two,*  Ecclesiastical  history  was 
ingeniously  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  true  cause  of 
the  separation  of  the  Latin  from  the  Eastern  Church  was 
alleged  lo  have  been,  that  Pope  Formosus  had  introduced 
into  the  world  the  impious  and  heretical  doctrine  of  the 
three  fingers  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  his  body  disinterred  after  death,  and 
the  offending  fingers  cut  off,  by  his  more  orthodox  suc- 
cessor.* Their  form  of  the  cross  has  three  transverse  beams 
instead  of  the  Greek  two  or  the  Latin  one.'  It  was  a 
mortal  sin  to  say  the  name  of  Jesus  in  two  syllables  instead 
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of  three,'  or  to  repeat  ihe  Hallelujah  thrice  instead  of  once. 
The  course  of  the  sun  pointed  out  beyond  doubt  that  all 
processions  are  to  go  from  left  to  right,  and  not  frora  right 
to  left.'  It  was  an  innoi'ation  of  the  most  alanning  kind 
to  read  or  wTite  a  word  of  modern  ^  Russ,  to  use  the  service 
books  of  wliich  the  errors  have  been  corrected  by  collation 
with  the  original  copies,  or  to  use  the  revision  by  which  the 
Authorised  Version  has  been  purified  from  the  mistakes 
produced  through  time  or  i[nurance.  It  was  an  act  of  un- 
pardonable rashness  to  erase  the  word  'holy,'  which  had 
thus  crept  into  the  clause  of  the  Nlcenc  Creed  which  speaks 
of  the  Giver  of  Life,  or  the  interpolation  which  caused  them 
to  speak  in  their  baptismal  service  of  'one  baptism  iy^n 
'  for  the  remission  of  sins.'*  In  defence  of  this  corrupticMi 
of  the  text  whole  villages  of  these  '  Fire-Baptists '  have  been 
known  to  commit  themselves  to  the  flames.  It  is  probably 
(with  the  exception  of  the  somewhat  similar  foundation  of 
the  practice  of  Suttee"  in  India)  the  most  signal  instance  of 
martyrdom  in  the  cause,  not  even  of  a  corrupt  practice  or  a 
corrupt  doctrine,  but  of  a  corrupt  reading. 

These  were  the  main  charges  against  Nicon,  But  there 
were  others  still  greater  against  Peter.  It  was  a  mortal  sin 
Opposition  to  introduce  into  the  churches  pictures  by  Western 
lo  Kwr.  artists.  All  that  Raphael  or  Correggio  ever  painted 
are  abominations  in  the  eyes  of  an  ancient  Russ.  It  ts  a 
mortal  sin  to  hear  the  ser\'ices  chanted  in  the  sweet  notes 
which  were  brought  by  Nicon  frora  Greece,  im- 
proved by  Peter  from  Germany,  perfected  by 
Catharine  II.  from  Italy.  It  is  a  departure  from  every 
Tobicco      sound  principle  of  Church  and  State   to  smoke 

tobacco.     The  ancient  Czars  and  Patriarchs  1 
forbidden  it,  under  pain  of  tearing  out  the  offending  noslrilsbd 
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Peter  for  chat  very  reason,  and  for  commercial  reasons  also, 
tried  to  force  the  abhorred  article  on  the  now  reluctant 
nation,  and  asked  whether  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was 
more  wicked  than  the  drinking  of  brandy.  '  Yes,'  was  the 
deliberate  answer,  reaching  perhaps  the  highest  point  of  mis- 
quotation that  the  annals  of  theological  per\-erseness  present; 
'  for  it  has  been  said  that  "  not  that  which  goeth  into  a  man, 
'  "but  that  which  Cometh  out  of  a  man  defileth  him."'  It 
is,  or  was  till  very  recently,  a  mark  of  heresy  to 
eat  the  new  unheard-of  food  of  the  potato,  for  that 
acoursed  '  apple  of  the  earth '  is  ihc  very  apple  of  the  Devil, 
which  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise. 

Up  to  this  time  the  year  had  always  begun  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  been  dated  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Aittntion  The  Empcror,  on  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
oi  Ciicndju,  century,  conceived  the  daring  design  of  giving  to 
Russia  the  ist  of  January  as  its  New  Year's  Day,  and  the 
nativity  of  Christ  as  the  era  of  its  chronology.  Was  not  this 
the  very  sign  of  Antichrist,  that  he  should  change  the  times 
and  seasons?  Could  there  be  anything  so  impious  as  the 
assertion  that  the  world  was  created  in  January,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  not  on  S.  Simon's  day,'  in 
September,  when  the  com  and  the  fruits  were  ripe  ?  Did 
the  Czar  think  that  he  could  change  the  course  of  the  sun? 
Most  serious,  however,  of  all  Peter's  changes,  was  the  en- 
deavour to  assimilate  his  countrymen  Co  the  ^Vest  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  beard.  The  beard  was  in- 
deed one  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  Eastern  faith.  Michael  Cemlarius  had  laid  it  down 
in  the  eleventh  century  as  one  of  the  primary  differences  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  'To  shave  the  beard' 
was  pronounced  at  the  Council  of  Moscow  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  '  a  sin  which  even  the  blood  of  martyrs  could  not 
expiate.'*  It  was  defended,  it  is  still  defended,  by  texts  of 
Scripture,  by  grave  precedents,   by  ecclesiasticai  history. 
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'  The  Lcvitical  law  commands  us  not  to  cut  the  hair  or  the 

'  beard.'  '  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God :  is  the 
'  image  of  God  to  be  defaced?'  'The  sacred  pictures  repre- 
'  sent  our  Saviour  bearded.'  '  But  S.  George,'  it  may  be  said, 
'  has  no  beard.'  ■  Yes.  but  S.  George  was  a  soldier,  and 
'  probably  shaved  in  obedience  to  his  commanding  officer,' 
Even  Peter,  with  all  his  energy,  quailed  before  the  deter- 
mined opposition.  The  nobles  and  the  gentry,  after  a  vain 
struggle,  gave  way  and  were  shaved.  But  the  clergy  and  the 
peasantry  were  too  strong  for  him.  Flowing  locks  and  mag- 
niiicent  beards  are  still,'  even  in  the  Established  Church,  the 
distinguishing  glory  of  the  clerical  order.  To  the  peasants 
a  compromise  was  permitted.  Many  when  compelled  to 
shave  yet  kept  their  beards  to  be  buried  with  them,  fearing 
lest  without  them  they  should  not  be  recognised  at  the  gates 
of  heaven ;  and  finally  a  tax  was  substituted,  of  which  the 
token  of  receipt  was  a  coin  stamped  with  a  nose,  mouth, 
moustaches,*  and  a  bushy  beard,  and  now  throughout  the 
ranks  of  nonconformity  a  shaven  chin  is  nowhere  to  be  seea 
We  smile  as  we  read  these  struggles  of  a  great  monarch 
with  his  people  for  such  trivial  objects,  and  as  we  read  these 
reasons  for  the  separation  of  a  vast  community  iioni 
the  Church  of  their  fathers,  Yet  it  is  but  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  principle  so  dear  to  the  natural  eccle- 
siastical man;  the  doctrine  of  keeping  things  exactly  as  they 
are.  In  themselves  loo  the  Rascolniks  are  historically  in- 
teresting, as  the  likeness  of  the  ancient  Russian  Church  and 
society  as  seen  before  Peter  and  before  Nicon.  They  are 
truly  the  'fossilised  relics'  of  an  earlier  state.  They  are 
conservatives  within  conservatives ;  orthodox  with  a  super- 
lative orthodoxy.  Whatever  memorials  they  can  retain  or 
win  of  their  former  heritage  are  to  them  beyond  all  prica 
If  a  sacred  picture  is  missing  from  an  ancient  church,  the 
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suspicion  always  is  that  the  Dissenters  have  stolen  it  A 
Russian  Prince  being  at  Rome,  at  the  time  when  the  city 
was  agitated  by  the  unaccountable  theft  of  the  head  of  S. 
Andrew  from  Sl  Peter's,  his  Russian  servant  observed  to 
him,  with  characteristic  gravity,  that  no  doubt  it  must  have 
been  carried  off  by  a  Rascolnik.  The  Czar  is  still  to  ihem 
an  object  of  reverence,  but  it  is  the  Czar  as  he  appears  in 
ancient  pictures,  not  the  modern  Emperor.  'I  cannot  take 
'  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  you  require,'  replied  a  Rascolnik 
soldier  to  his  commanding  ofScer;  '  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
'  take  it  to  the  real  Czar,  the  White  Czar,  I  will  do  it  in  a 
'  moment ;  but  not  to  him  whom  you  call  Imperator.  In 
*  our  sacred  pictures  and  holy  books  we  have  the  por- 
'  trait  of  the  true  White  Czar.  He  wears  on  his  head  a 
'  crown,  on  his  shoulders  a  large  go  Id -embroidered  mantle, 
'  in  his  hands  a  sceptre  and  a  globe.  But  your  Emperor 
'  wears  a  uniform,  a  three-cornered  hat,  a  sword  by  his  side, 
'  like  other  soldiers.     You  see,  I  know  what  I  am  about' ' 

For  a  like  reason  the  Patriarchal  Cathedral  at  Moscow, 
already  so  often  mentioned,'  is  to  them  (though  rarely  enter- 
ing its  walls)  a  centre  of  devotion  and  reverence,  evfn  more 
than  to  the  members  of  the  Church  itself  There  all  is  old. 
No  saint,  no  noted  tomb,  is  within  those  walls  later  than  the 
fatal  reforms  of  Nicon.  Demetrius  of  Rosioff  and  Metro- 
phanes  of  Voronege,  the  btest  saints  of  the  Established 
Church,  whose  pictures  have  found  a  place  in  iJie  adjacent 
cathedral  of  the  Archangel,  have  not  penetrated  into  the 
old  Patriarchal  Cathedral  itself.  No  false  imitations  of 
Raphael  and  Rubens,  no  fancies  of  Catharine  II.  or  Alex- 
ander I.,  break  the  andque  uniformity  of  the  paintings  which 
cover  the  walls  of  that  venerable  sanctuary.  Therefore  it 
still  unites  the  affections  both  of  the  Establishment  and  of 
the  Dissenters.  Once  a  year,  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  they 
come  to  gaze  upon  it ;  and  then,  in  the  open  square  in  front 
of  it,  hold  amicable  discussions  with  their  brethren  of  the 
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Established  Church.  The  controversy  usually  begins 
remarks  on  the  large  fresco  of  the  Apocalypse  outside  the 
Cathedral  They  are,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  com- 
parisons before  mentioned,  careful  students  of  the  Revela- 
tion, and  the  picture  naturally  opens  the  whole  question  of 
the  schism  from  Babylon,  much  as  it  might  in  Ireland  be- 
tween Orangemen  and  Roman  Catholics.  They  argue,  we 
are  told,  calmly  but  with  much  earnestness,  and  often  with  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Seven  Councils.  A  wilder  portion  of  the 
sect,  who  specially  revere  the  memory  of  Peter  III.,  as  a 
martyr  for  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,'  believe  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  great  bell  of  the  Kremlin  shall 
sound  long  and  loud  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  Siberia,  wher^ 
according  to  their  belief,  that  Prince  still  survives,  and  whence 
he  will  come  back  to  his  own,  and  set  up  the  true  Church  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Reformed  EstablishmenL' 

The  greater  part  of  the  Starovers  are  settled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  and  amongst  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
But  there  are  some  hundreds  at  Moscow,  who  since 
Bcniti  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  have  intrenched  them- 
*""'"*  selves  in  two  or  three  large  settlements  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Let  us  follow  them  thither.  A  visit  to 
one  such  community  will  give  us  an  adequate  impression  of 
alL  Beyond  the  uttermost  barrier  of  Moscow  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  edge  of  the  primeval  forest,  which  here  comes 
up  almost  to  the  town  itself.  An  intricate  road  throu^ 
lanes  of  gullies  worthy  of  the  days  before  the  deluge  of 
Peter's  changes,  brings  us  to  a  wild  scattered  village  the 
village  of  Prcobajensk,  or  the  '  Transfiguration.'  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  to  which  Peter  in  his  youth  withdrew  fitim 
Moscow,  and  formed  out  of  his  companions  the  nucleus  of 
what  has  since  become  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  from  this 
origin  are  called  the  Preobajensky  regiment.  But  tliere  ti 
no  vestige  of  Peter  or  the  Imperial  Guard  in  what 
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remains.  A  straggling  lake  extends  itself  right  and  left  into 
the  village,  in  which  the  Rascolniks  baptise  those  who  come 
over  to  them  from  the  Established  Church.  On  each  side 
of  it  rise,  out  of  the  humble  wooden  cottages,'  two  large 
silk  factories,  the  property  of  the  leading  Dissenters  ;  for 
they  number  in  their  ranks  many  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, and  (as  amongst  the  Quakers)  there  is  a  strong  com- 
munity of  commercial  interests  in  the  sect,  which  contributes 
much  to  its  vitality,  and  maintains  the  general  respectability 
of  the  whole  body.  Hard  by,  within  the  walls  as  of  a  fort- 
ress, two  vast  enclosures  appear.  These  are  their  two  main 
establishments — one  for  men,  the  other  for  women.  For  in 
this  respect  also  they  exhibit  a  type  of  the  ancient  Russian 
life,  in  which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  seclusion  of  the 
women  was  almost  Oriental  in  its  character.  Within  the 
establishment  for  men  stand  two  buildings  apart.  The  first 
is  a  church  belonging  to  the  moderate  section  of 
nadtnic  the  Starovefs  ;  those,  namely,  who  retain  still  so 
'*"""■  much  regard  to  the  Established  Church  as  to  be 
willing  to  receive  from  them  ordained  priests.  The  clergy 
who  seceded  in  the  original  movement  of  course  soon  died 
out,  and  henceforth  the  only  way  of  supplying  the  want  was 
by  availing  themselves  of  priests  expelled  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  misconduct,  and  of  late  years  they  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  from  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Orthodox  Greeks  in  Hungary '  the  loan  of  a  Gishop, 
who  has  continued  to  them  a  succession  of  new  priests. 
But  there  has  been  also  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  the  clergy  to  incorporate  them  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  allowing  them  a  regular  priest  of  the  Establish- 
meni,  who  is  permitted  to  conform  to  their  usages  ;  and 
not  long  ago  a  considerable  step  was  taken  by  the  Metro- 
politan, who  agreed  to  consecrate  a  part  of  the  church  never 
consecrated  before,  himself  in  some  particulars,  as  in  the 
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order  of  the  procession,  adopting  their  peculiar  customs. 
Even  to  this  church  of  Occasional  Conformists,  as  they 
may  be  called,  the  studious  exclusion  of  novelty  gives  an 
antique  apiJearance,  the  more  remarkable  from  its  being  in 
fact  so  new.  Built  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  11.,  it  yet  has 
not  a  single  feature  that  is  not  either  old,  or  an  exact  copy 
of  what  was  old  The  long  meagre  figures  of  the  saints,  the 
ancient  form  of  benediction,  the  elaborately  minute  repre- 
sentations of  the  Sacred  History,  most  of  them  collected  by 
the  richer  Dissenters  from  family  treasures  or  dissolved  con- 
vents, are  highly  characteristic  of  the  plus  quam  restoration 
of  mediEva!  times.  The  chant,  too,  at  once  carries  one 
back  two  hundred  years.  The  Church  resounds,  not  with 
the  melodious  notes  of  modern  Russian  music,  but  with  the 
nasal,  almost  Puritanical,  screech  which  prevailed  before  the 
time  of  Nicon,  which  is  by  them  believed  to  be  the 
'orthodox,  harmonious,  and  angelica]  chant''  But  the 
principle  of  the  Old  Believers  admits  of  a  more  significant 
development.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  church  which 
I  have  just  described  is  a  second  building,  nominally  ao 
Tht  ciirnne  almshouse  or  hospital  for  aged  Dissenters,  but,  in 
suravm.  fa,.[^  5  refuge  for  the  more  extreme  members  of 
the  sect,  who,  in  their  excessive  wrath  against  the  Reformed 
Establishment,  have  declined  to  receive  even  runaway  priests 
from  its  altars,  and  yet,  in  their  excessive  adherence  to  tra- 
ditional usage,  have  not  ventured  to  consecrate  any  for  them- 
selves. As  the  moderate  Rascolniks  are  called  '  Popofchins,' ' 
or  '  those  with  clergj','  so  these  are  called  '  Bezpopofchins,* 
or  '  those  without  clergy.'  It  is  a  division  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  Germany,  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  in  England.  Accordingly,  the 
service  of  these  extreme  Dissenters  is  conducted  by  laymen, 
just  so  far  as,  and  no  farther  than,  could  be  performed  with- 
out an  altar  and  without  a  priest.    Their  only  link  with 
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National  Church  consists  in  their  retention  of  a  few  particles 
of  consecrated  '  oil,  and  of  consecrated  elements,  preserved 
by  constant  dilution.  The  approaches  of  their  milder  brethren 
to  the  Establishment  they  regard,  naturally,  as  a  base  com- 
promise with  Babylon,  In  many  respects,  the  ritual  of  the 
two  sects  is  the  same.  In  both  buildings  alike  we  see  the 
same  gigantic  faces,  the  same  antique  forms.  But,  unlike 
the  chapel  of  the  Popofchins,  or  any  church  of  the  Establish- 
ment, the  screen  on  which  these  pictures  hang,  the  icono- 
stasis,  is  not  a  partition  opening  into  a  sanctuary  beyond, 
but  is  the  abrupt  and  undisguised  termination  of  the  church 
itself.  You  advance,  thinking  to  pass,  as  in  the  ordinary 
churches,  through  the  painted  screen  to  the  altar,  and  you 
find  that  you  ate  stopped  by  a  dead  walL  In  front  of  this 
wall  — this  screen  which  is  not  a  screen  (so  let  me  describe 
the  s&rviee  which  I  there  witnessed,  on  the  eve  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Coronation)— an  aged  layman  with  a. 
long  sectarian  beard,  chanted  in  a  cracked  voice  such  frag- 
ments of  the  service  as  are  usually  performed  by  the  deacon  ; 
and  from  the  body  of  the  church  a  few  scattered  worshippers 
(their  scantiness  probably  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the 
sect  to  recognise  the  great  State  festival)  screamed  out  the 
responses,  bowing  the  head  and  signing  the  cross  in  their 
peculiar  way  as  distinctly  as  so  slight  a  difference  will  permiL 
That  scanty  congregation,  venerable  from  their  very  eccen- 
tricity, that  worship  in  the  dim  light  of  the  truncated 
church,  before  the  vacant  wall  which  must  constantly  re- 
mind them  of  the  loss  of  the  very  part  of  the  ceremonial 
which  they  consider  most  essential,  is  the  most  signal  triumph 
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ever  achieved  by  the  letter  that  kills  over  the  spirit 
quickens ;  a  truly  Judaic  laith,  united  with  a  truly  Judaic 
narrowness  such  as  no  Western  nation  could  hope  to  pro- 
duce. It  shows  us  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  those  who 
'  insist  on  turning  either  forms,  or  the  rejection  of  forms,  inio 
principles,  and  on  carrying  out  principles  so  engendered  to 
their  full  length. 

That  the  Russian  Church,  containing  elements  such  as 
these,  should  have  survived  at  all  the  shock  of  Peter's  rcvo- 
■nii.iniggit  l"''0"i  's  a  proof  of  no  slight  vitality.  But,  after 
mih  Pcitr.  (he  first  coiivulsion  was  over,  it  became  apparent 
that  (taking  them  as  a  whole)  the  religious  feelings  and  the 
rehgious  institutions  of  the  country  had  embraced  the  change, 
and  moved  along  with  it  Many  of  the  clergy  did  for  a 
time  make  a  stiff  resistance ;  the  unfortunate  Alexis  fell  a 
victim  to  his  intimacy  with  some  of  the  disaffected 
A.D- 1719.  Bishops ;  the  Old  Believers  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  ;  one  of  ihem  attempted  Peter's  life  ;  some  thou- 
sands of  them,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  convent  fortress  of  Solovetsky 
•.D.  ijja  _^^^  died,  fighting  to  the  last  gasp,  like  the  remnant 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  war  of  independence.  But  they 
were,  after  all,  only  a  section  of  the  nation,  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  Church  condemned  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
national  hierarchy.  Like  as  they  were  in  many  respects  to 
our  Nonjurors,  in  this  respect  they  were  precisely  opposite: 
tiie  Nonjurors  failed  because  they  were  a  schism  of  clergy 
without  laity ;  the  Old  Believers  failed  because  they  were  a' 
schism  of  laity  without  clergy.  Gradually  the  wild  supersti-( 
tions  which  even  Nicon  had  not  dared  to  touch  gave  way 
before  the  searching  thrust  of  the  Emperor.  Pictures  th^ 
wept  on  arriving  at  the  inclement  climate  of  St  Petersburg 
he  resolutely  detected  and  destroyed.  His  last  public  act 
was  to  order  the  removal  of  many  of  the  chapels  and  pictures 
in  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  and  the  order  was  carried  out 
in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Synod  by  tha  formal  desttruction 
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of  a  sacred  picture  of  St,  Nicholas,  Theophanes  of  Novgorod 
striking  the  first  blow  writh  his  hatchet'  In  the  oath  still 
taken  by  the  Russian  Bishops  at  their  consecration  occur 
these  remarkable  provisions  introduced  by  him,  and  pledging 
the  hierarchy  for  ever  against  both  the  pious  frauds  and  the 
corrupt  lassitude  to  which  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are 
naturaUy  tempted : " 

'  I  promise  and  vow  that  I  will  not  suffer  the  morks  to  run 
vent  to  convent.  I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  build, 
or  suffer  to  be  built,  superfluous  churches,  or  ordain  superfluous 
clergy.  I  promise  yearly,  or  at  least  once  in  three  years,  to  re- 
quire on  my  visitations  that  there  may  be  erected  no  tombs  of 
spurious  saints.  Impostors  who  go  about  as  possessed,  with 
bare  feet  and  in  their  shirts,  I  will  ^ve  up  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties, that  they  may  drive  out  the  evil  spirits  from  them  with  the 
knout.  I  will  diligently  endeavour  to  search  out  and  put  down 
alt  impostures,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  practised  under  show  of 
devotion.  I  will  provide  that  honour  be  paid  to  God  only,  not 
o  the  holy  pictures,  and  that  no  false  miracles  be  ascribed  to 
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Promises  such  as  these,  introduced  into  the  most  sacred 
offices  of  the  Church,  must  turn  the  face  of  its  rulers,  despite 
of  themselves,  in  the  direction  which  an  ancient  Establish- 

it  is  slow  to  follow.  Even  Protestant  Churches  might 
have  gained  much  had  their  bishops  and  ministers  been 
bound  by  a  like  solemn  pledge  not  to  support  spurious 
readings  or  false  aids  of  the  truth,  not  to  honour  popular 
impostors,  not  to  give  way  to  prejudice  or  clamour  when 
raised  under  the  name  of  religion. 

How  far  Peter  succeeded  in  his  reforms  without  impair- 
ing the  national  faith,  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  to  answer,  unless  with  a  greater  know- 
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ledge  than  any  foreigner  can  attain.  But  a  few  chiiracteristic 
names  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Russian  hierarchy, 
which  seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  the  problem  is  not  in- 
capable of  solution.  Theophanes  of  Plescow,  Metrophanes  of 
Voroncge,  Demetrius  of  Rosloff,  were  the  Crantner,  the 
Ridley,  and  the  Latimer  who  assisted  tiie  Russian  Henry  in 
his  arduous  work,  and  who,  whilst  they  earned  the  hatred  of 
the  Old  Believers,  have  yet,  at  least  in  the  two  latter  instances, 
won  a  reverent  admiration  from  the  hearts  of  the  nation  at 
large.'  To  Metrophanes  is  dedicated  the  chapel  of  the 
Russian  monastery  in  Mount  Aihos.  The  tomb  of  Deme- 
trius in  the  venerable  church  of  Rostoff  is  contemned  by 
the  Dissenters,  who  cannot  forgive  the  man  that,  when  the 
Rascolniks  said  they  would  rather  part  with  their  heads  than 
their  beards,  answered:  'You  had  better  noL  God  wiH 
'make  your  beards  grow  again;  will  He  ever  make  your 
'  heads  grow  again?'  But  by  many  a  pilgrim  the  grave  is 
visited  as  of  a  canonised  saint,  and  no  vfork  is  more  popular 
in  Russian  cottages  than  his  '  Lives  of  the  Russian  Saints,' 

Advancing  to  the  next  generation  we  arrive  at  Ambrose, 
Archbishop  of  Moscow.  He  was  known  for  his  learning 
bnnc  especially  in  Hebrew,  of  which  he  gave  proof  in  a 
translation  of  the  Psalter  from  the  original.  It  is, 
however,  in  his  death  that  we  catch  the  clearest  glimpse  of 
the  fechng  of  his  time  Long  before  his  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Moscow,  he  had  been  archimandrite  of  Nicon's  be- 
loved convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Amongst  the  many 
traces  which  there  remain  of  his  munificence  is  a  suite  of 
rooms  threaded  by  a  secret  corridor  which  was  constructed 
by  him  as  a  means  of  escape,  in  consequence  of  a  presenti- 
ment that  he  should  meet  with  a  sudden  and  violent  end. 
It  remains  as  a  singular  monument  of  an  anticipation 
strangely  fulfilled.  After  his  translation  to  Moscow,  the 
city  was  ravaged  by  a   frightful  pestilence.*     The  people 
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crowded  to  a  sacred  picture  in  such  numbers  as  lo  endanger 
the  public  health.  At  the  advice  of  the  civic  authorities, 
Ambrose  ventured  to  remove  it '  At  once  the  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  Russian  populace,  so  terrible 
when  really  roused,  was  touched  to  the  quick ;  they  rose  in  the 
same  state  of  wild  excitement  as,  within  our  time,  was  seen 
at  Sl  Petersburg  in  the  panic  of  the  cholera.  There  was  at 
Moscow  no  Nicholas  to  overawe  them  by  his  terrible  pre- 
sence. They  rang  a  tocsin  with  the  great  bell  of  the  ancient 
NoTgorod,  as  it  hung  in  its  belfry  by  the  Sacred  Gate.  The 
Archbishop  fled  to  the  suburbs,  and  TOok  refuge  in  the  Don- 
skoi  Monastery,  He  was  dragged  out,  and  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  it  is  said,  by  one  of  the  Old  Dissenters.  'I  send  you 
'  the  incident,'  writes  the  Empress  Catharine  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  Voltaire,  '  ihat  you  may  record  it  among  your  in- 
'  stances  of  the  effects  of  fanatidsra,'  We  may  repeat  it  here 
as  a  story  characteristic,  in  all  its  points,  of  the  Church  and 
the  people  of  Russia. 

We  pass  on  yet  again  a  few  years,  and  come  to  the  name 
which  alone  perhaps  in  the  Russian  hierarchy  has  obtained 
a  European  celebrity,  Plato,  Archbishop,  and  after- 
wards Metropolitan,  of  Moscow.  '  ^Vhat  is  the 
'  thing  the  best  worth  seeing  in  Russia?'  '  The  Metropolitan 
'  Plato,'  answered  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  on  his  return 
from  Petersburg  to  Vienna.  Englishmen  know  him  through 
his  interviews  with  Dr.  Clarke"  and  with  Reginald  Heber; 
and  the  gay  Italian-like  retreat  which  he  built  for  himself 
under  the  social  name  of  Bethany,  in  the  pleasant  woods  of 
the  Troitza  Convent,  is  at  once  a  memorial  and  a  type  of  the 
easy  graceful  character  which  in  him  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  once  barbarian  clergy  of  Moscow.  We  see  him,  as 
he  sits  on  his  garden  bank,  in  his  country  dress  and  large 
straw  hat,  laughing  heartily  at  the  mistakes  of  Englishmen 
about  the  Russian  ceremonies,  and  at  their  eagerness  to  see 
a  worship  which  they  could  not  understand.     He  was  the 

'  Clwke'i  Tnvilt,  L  idb.  '  Ibid.  L  i«]-kh. 
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favourite  both  of  the  cK-ilised  Catharine  and,  for  a  time,  of 
hei  savage  son.  A  portrait  of  him  in  the  Bethany  Convent 
represents  him  in  his  start  of  surprise  when,  by  a  device  of 
the  Empress  Catharine,  he  heard  suddenly  In  the  service  his 
name  read  as  Metropolitan  instead  of  Archbishop.  Diderot 
came  at  her  request  to  converse  with  him,  and  began  his 
argument  with  '  Non  est  Deus.'  Plato  was  ready  «ith  the 
instant  retort,  '  Dixit  stultus  in  corde  suo,  "  Non  est  Deus.' ' 
Of  him  loo  is  told  a  story,  sometimes  given  to  a  divine  of 
our  own.  The  Empress  wished  to  put  to  the  test  his  powers 
of  extemporaneous  preaching,  and  having  told  him  that 
she  wished  to  hear  him  read  a  sermon  written  by  one  of 
her  chaplains,  sent  to  him,  as  he  mounted  the  platform  for 
preaching,  a  blank  sheet  He  looked  at  it  for  an  instant,  and 
then  began,  *  God  created  the  world  out  of  nothing,"  and 
preached  on  that  theme  a  splendid  sermoa  He  rebuked 
the  madness  of  his  pupil,  the  Emf>eror  Paul,  by  refusing  to 
receive  at  his  hands  a  military  decoration,  and  by  opposing 
his  intention  of  officiating  at  divine  service.  In  his  last 
decline  he  sustained  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  by 
his  letter  of  encouragement  in  the  terrible  year  of  the  French  . 
invasion.  Approaching  nearly  to  the  character  of  a  Euro- J 
pean  prelate,  he  was  yet  a  Russian  in  heart  and  Ciith, : 
as  such  is  still  honoured  by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen. 

And  if  now  we  arrive  at  our  own  time,  and  ask  how  the 
Russian  Church  has  fared  in  the  nineteenth  centurj-,  lei  me 
name  ihree  instances  which  show  that  the  most  modem  of 
our  Western  movements  are  not  altogether  without  paraUeU  J 
there. 

Philaret,  the  venerable  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,'  repre-4 
sents,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  effect  of  that  vast  wave 
of  reactionary  feeling  which  we  sometimes  associate  exdu- 
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sivelywith  England,  even  with  Oxford,  and  a  few  well -known 
names  in  Oxford,  but  which  really  has  passed  over  the  whole 
of  Europe.  As  the  gay  retreat  of  '  Bethany'  brings  before 
us  the  lively  career  of  ?lato,  so  the  austere  revival  of 
mediaeval  hermitages  in  those  same  woods  of  Troit^a,  under 
the  name  of  '  Gethsemane,'  brings  before  us  the  attenuated 
Phium  of  frame  and  serene  countenance  of  the  aged  Phiiarct, 
MoKo*.  ,]^g  gentle  and  saint-like  representative  in  Russia  of 
opinions  and  practices  which  in  England  are  too  near  our- 
selves to  be  described  more  closely. 

Innocent,  Archbishop  of  Kamtschatka,'  is  to  the  Rtls- 
sian  Church  as  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  to  our  own  an 
.  example  of  the  revived  missionary  spirit  of  a  vast 
JtiDii-  colonial  empire.  Not  in  canoes  or  steamers,  but 
in  reindeer  sledges,  he  traverses  lo  and  fro  the  long 
chain  of  Pagan  islands  which  unite  the  northern  portions 
of  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents,  and  has,  it  is  said, 
brought  many  to  the  Christian  faith. 

One  third  instance  in  conclusion.  The  celebrated  Ger- 
man philosopher,  Schelling,  conversing  with  a  young  Russian 
ProftHmiB  P""'^^  ^'^o  ^^  come  to  Berlin  to  profit  by  his 
ihtTioiM  instructions,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  a  famous 
"^  professor  in  Russia  whose  name  he  mentioned,  but 
of  whom  the  Prince  had  never  heard  before.  '  Young  man,' 
said  the  old  philosopher,  'you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
'  self  for  coming  to  seek  instruction  in  other  countries,  and 
'  not  knowing  what  is  to  be  found  in  your  own.  Of  all  men 
'  now  living,  there  is  no  one  else  who  has  so  well  understood 
'  and  expounded  the  philosophy  which  you  have  come  here 
'  to  study.'  The  Prince  returned,  and  lost  no  time  in  seek- 
ing the  unknown  prophet  He  was  found  in  the  person  of 
the  parish  priest  of  the  village  of  Troitza,  also  discharging  the 
duties  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  adjacent  monastery. 

EniUih   proEoCTpt  wu   nearly  u  Ehs 
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In  that  monastery,  the  Oxford  of  Russia,  Theodore  Golo- 
bensky  lived  and  died,  a  master  of  all  ihe  recent  forms  of 
German  thought  and  speculation,  yet  esteemed  and  revered 
by  all  as  an  Uiustrious  ornament  of  the  Orthodox  Church.' 
Reserved  in  manner  and  speech^  never  leaving  his  retire- 
ment, he  yet  has  left  behind  him  a  circle  of  enthusiastic 
disciples,  whose  eyes  flash  and  whose  cheeks  glow  when 
they  speak  of  him,  and  who  still  in  their  own  way  communi- 
cate his  methods  of  instruction.  '  Cicero,'  he  used  to  say, 
'  maintains  that  there  is  no  system  of  philosophy  which  is 
'  not  based  on  some  fundamental  absurdity.  I  maintain,  on 
'  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  widely  propagated  error 
'  which  is  not  based  on  some  fundamental  truth.  See  the 
'  point  of  view  from  which  any  enor  has  arisen.  Then,  and 
'  then  only,  will  you  understand  it' 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  leading  charactens  of 

the  modem  Chnrch  of  Russia,  and  of  its  exisdng  tendencies. 

,       They  will  be  enough  to  show  that  its  inherent  life 

has  neither  been  choked  by  its  own  tenacity  of 

Ancient  forms,   nor  strangled  by  the  violence  of  Peter's 
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changes.  But  what  its  future  will  be,  who  shall  venture  to 
conjecture  ?  Will  it  be  able  now,  in  these  its  latter  days,  to 
cease  Irom  foreign  imitations.  Eastern  or  Western,  and  de- 
velope  an  original  genius  and  spirit  of  its  own?  Will  it 
venture,  still  retaining  its  elaborate  forms  of  litual,  to  use 
them  as  vehicles  of  true  spiritual  and  moral  edi6caiion  for 
its  people?  Will  it  aspire,  preserving  the  religious  energy 
of  its  national  faith,  to  turn  that  energy  into  the  channel  of 
practical  social  life,  so  as  to  cleanse  with  overwhelming  force 
the  corruption  and  vice  of  its  higher  ranks,  the  deceit  and 
rude  intemperance  of  its  middle  and  lower  classes?  The 
Russian  clergy,  as  ihey  recite  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  Com- 
munion, embrace  each  other  with  a  fraternal  kiss,  in  order 
to  remind  themselves  and  the  congregation  that  the  Orthodox 
Faith  is  never  to  be  disjoined  from  Apostolical  Charily.  Is 
there  a  hope  that  this  noble  thought  may  be  more  adequately 
represented  in  their  ecclesiastical  development  than  it  has 
been  in  ours?  Will  Russia  exhibit  to  the  world  the  sight  of 
a  Church  and  people  understanding,  receiving  fostering  the 
progress  of  new  ideas,  foreign  learning,  free  inquiry,  not  as 
the  destruction,  but  as  the  fulfilment,  of  religious  belief  and 
devotion  ?  Will  the  Churches  of  the  West  find  that,  in  the 
greatest  National  Church  now  existing  in  the  world,  there  is 
still  a  principle  of  life  at  work,  at  once  more  steadfast,  more 
liberal,  and  more  pacific  than  has  hitherto  been  produced 
either  by  the  uniformity  of  Rome,  or  the  sects  of  Protes- 
tantism ? 

On  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  depend  the  future 
history,  not  only  of  the  Russian  Church  and  Empire,  but  of 
Eastern  Christendom,  and,  in  a  considerable  measure,  of 
Western  Christendom  also.  The  last  word  of  Peter  strug- 
gling between  life  and  death,  was,  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, Jitreafter.  What  more  awful  sense  the  word  may 
have  expressed  to  him,  we  know  noL  Yet  it  is  not  beneath 
the  solemnity  of  that  hour  to  imagine  that  even  then  his 
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thoughts  leaped  forward  into  the  unknown  future  of  his 
beloved  Russia ;  and  to  us,  however  curious  its  past  history, 
a  far  deeper  interest  is  bound  up  in  that  one  word,  which  we 
may  without  fear  transfier  from  the  expiring  Emperor  to  the 
Empire  and  the  Church  which  he  haid  renewed, — *  Hsrs- 
'afxsr.' 
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Early  Period. 

[  1  All  Ihe  early  Churches,  except  Ihose  of  North  Africs,  btlong,  in 
■  \  Ihe  first  instance,  to  the  Eastera  Church :  JerusaJcm,  Anlioch, 
).  I      AlexaniJria,   Ephesus,  uid  even  tho»  of  Rome  and  Gaul. 

The  only  Aposllcs,   whuse  missions,  by  Irgcnd   or  bisloiyi 

extend  to  the  West,  are  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 
Legends  of  the  foundation  of  the  more  remote  Eastern  Chnrche* 

— of  Edessa  by  S.  Thaddeus,  and  of  India  by  S.  Thotnas. 
;.      Change  of  the  see  of  JeruiaJero  into  the  see  of  jGlia  Capilolina. 
'    \  Catechetical  sc)>ool  of  Alexandria.    PuitEenus,  f  iSo.    Ckmeui 
\  J      t^'3-     Origen,  t254- 
X     Sabelliui  in  Egypt. 
t.     Council  of  Anlioch  condemns  Ihe  HomtiousioD  and  the  docUioei 

or  Paul  of  Samosala. 
E.     Founitation  of  the  Church  of  Aimenia. 
i.      Mflitian  schism  in  Egypt. 
).     Antony  in  Egypt  (founder  of  Monachism). 
1.     Cenvcriiim  of  Camtanlint. 


FauHifafiOH  of  Eaiirrn  Empirt.     Ftried  cf  Iht  ComcSs. 
315.     Eusebius  ofCinaTea.     f  cir.  342. 
318.     Arius  in  Egypt. 

Foundation  of  the  Church  of  Georgia,   or   Iberia,   by  Nina. 
(WQtich'i  Geography  of  the  Church,  144.) 
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Jacob  of  Niaibii.     t35o  t^accordiog  to  others  338  at  the  fc 

si^e  of  Nisiliis), 
Alhuimius.     1 373- 

326.  Foumlation  of  Ihc  Church  of  Abyssinia.  Pilgriioafie  of  Helena 
to  Pale&line. 

330.     Fotntdatim  of  CoiulanliHOplc. 

336.     Dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre. 

338  ■]  Death   of   Constantine.      Alhanasian   controversy;    the    West 
to     /     Orthodox   under  Consians,  the  East  Arian  or  Semi-Ahan 

360,  J      under  CoDslantLUK. 

341.     Consecration  of  Ulfilas,  Apostle  of  the  Gothi,     1 388. 

362.  Council  of  Alcxaodria  avoids  Ihc  diTitioD  of  Hypostasia  and 
Ou-ia. 

355.     Basil  (of  C»sarea).     t378. 

Ephrem  Sjtus  (of  Edessa),     1 378. 

351.     Cyril  (of  Jerusalem).     t386. 

360.     Gregory  (NaiianMn).     t38g. 

370.     Gregory  (of  Nyssal.     1 395- 

379.     Thcodosius,  Emperor,     1 395- 

Suppression  of  PsEanism  in  the  East. 

381.  Council  of  Cemtanlinepli  [Second  General '.  Close  of  Ariao 
controversy  i"  the  Eaitem  Church.  Condemnation  of  Mice- 
donius  aod  ApoUinarius.  Elevation  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  second  rank,  next  after  the  Bishop  of  Romft 
A<iditions  to  the  Nicene  Ciecd  (?). 

385.  Controversy  on  the  opinions  of  Origen,  raised  by  Theophiliu  of 
Alexandria. 

367.     EpiphaniHs.     +  403- 

390.  Chrysoslom.     1 407. 

391.  Destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Serapls  at  Alexandria. 
410.     Theodore  (of  Mopsueslia).     t429. 

431,  Ceiintil  I-/ Jifheius  [Third  General],  Condemnation  of  Nesto- 
rlus,  and  of  Crelestius  and  Pelngius  [but  as  follower*  of 
Nestorius].     Prohihitioa  of  any  new  Creed. 

433.     Separation  of  Nestnrian  Churches  (in  Chnldxa  and  India). 

41 5.     Cassian  (the  semi- Pelagian)  of  Bethlehem  and  Maisdlles.    +435. 

4ti.     Cyril  (of  Alexandria).     +444. 

447.     Legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.     (Gibbon,  c.  33.) 

449.     Second  Council  of  Epheims  (Latiocinium)  supports  Eutyches. 

4S1.  Council  b/  CkaJcediiit[¥a\ii\h  General].  Condemnation  of  Euty- 
ches.    Promulgation  of  Nicenc  Creed  in   its  preient  forn. 
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Recognition  of  Ihc  five  patrinrclis  ;  of  Rome,  Coiitlantinuple, 
AJexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
440.     Theodoiet.     1 456. 
dr.  1  Firsl  collection  of  Greek  eeelesia»tieal  law  under  the  name  of 

460.  /      '  Aposlolic  Canons ' 

Foundation   of  ihe   Monaster;  of  Sludius  at  Coiuuntinople. 
(Evagrius  ii.  T  I.) 

461.  SiiueaH  Slylitis  (the  Elder),     ^  ^ti. 

Separation  of  the  Monophysite  Churches  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Armenia  from  the  Church  of  Constantinople.     (Gieseler,  and 
Period,  §  ii.  c  2.} 
dr.  ~|  Diimysius  the  Arcopagite  (ipurioiu  mitings  of).     (Gieseler,  and 
460./     Period,  §  ii.  c.  2.) 

48J,     Bmolieon  of  ihe  Emperor  Zeno  [an  atlempl  to  reeoneile  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Monophysiles).     (Gieseler,  ibid.;  Gibbon, 
C47.) 
Timoiheus  (>  Ihe  Cat ')  at  Alexandria.     (Gieseler,  ibid.) 
Peter  (Ihe  Fuller),  at  Aniioch  (Gieseler,  ibid.),  introduced  the 
formula  'God  uascruci^ed. ' 
491.     Act  of  toleration  for  the  Monophysites  by  the  Emperor  AnB* 

518.     Repeal  of  the  Hmalken  by  the  Emperor  JhsHh  I.     (Gioeler, 

and  Period,  \  ii.  c  i.) 
337.     yw/«io«,  Emperor.     (Gibbon,  c.  45.)     t56s. 

Foundation  uf  the  Convent  and  Archbishopric  of  Mount  Sinai. 

(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  i.  1S4.) 
539.     Close  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  extinction  of  the  Platociic 

theology.     (Gibbon,  c.  40.) 
531.     Building  of  the  Church  of  S,  Sophia. 

544.  Edict  of  Justinian  condemning  Orii^en  and  the  'Thrre  Chapters' 

(i.e.  ihc  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopiuestia,  Ibas  of  Ede&sa, 
and  Theodoret).      (Gieseler,  ibid.) 

545.  Orgnnis.-ition  of  the  Monophysite  Churches  of  Syria  and  Meso* 

potamia  by  Jacobus  Zanzalus  or  Buraddus  of  Edessa  (t  578), 
hence  the  name  of  Jacobites.     (Gieseler,  ibid.) 
Monophysites  in  Arabia.     (Ibid.) 
Nubians  converted  by  the  Coptic  Church.     (Ibid.  c.  6.) 

553.  Samul  CBitneil  of  CoHsiaHliUffptt  [Fifth  General].  Confinnatioii 
of  the  Edict  of  Justinian. 

565.  The  collection  of  Canons  of  the  Councils,  by  Jehn  S<hBlastitus 
(''57^),  combined  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Justinian, 
and  (ormeii  into  the  etcleaastical  code  of  the  Gre^  Church 
under  the  tume  of  Nomo-Catton. 
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570.     Birth  a\  Makomit. 

587.     John  (the  Fnsler],  PRtiiucli  nf  Conslanlinople,  nuames  the  title 

cf  Oecumenical  Pmrinrch  ugainsi  the  leniQii&tCHDco  of  Gregor/    ' 
the  Grcal.     {Ciciclcr,  ii.  a,  3  ;  Gibbon,  c  45.) 

589,  Third  Council  of  Toledo.  Extinction  of  Arianism  in  Spmin, 
Adoption  of  the  Nicene  or  Constantinopoliian  Creed  into  the 
Western  Liturgy.  Insertion  of  the  words  'Pilioque.'  Be- 
ginning of  the  tupiure  between  the  Eastern  uid  Wettcni 
Churcbe!,  on  the  Procession  of  the  Hoi}'  Ghost.  (Robertsoo, 
vol.ii.  I.  7-t 
Formal  separation  of  the  Armenian  Church  from  Conitanlinople, 
al  the  Council  of  Dwin. 

616.  Rise  of  Motiathclitt  I/cray  in  Syria ;  supported  by  Sergiu^ 
Patiiardi  of  Constmlinople,  and  Pope  Honorius.  (Giesele^ 
ii.  3,  2  i  Robertson,  vol  ii,  I,  2.) 


Slrtiggle  Jiiilk  Makamtttmitm. 
632.  Flight  ef  Slahemtt  la  Medina,  {f/egira.) 
6zS.     Rcconquest  of  JeruMlcm  from  the  Persians  bj  the  I 

Heraclius.     Institution  of  the  Fetivol  of  the  Crou,  Sept.  14, 

(Gieseter.  ii.  3.  l-) 
632.     Death  of  Mahomel.  ' 

634.  Conquest  of  Syria  by  Omar. 

636  1  Nestoriaa  Missions  as  far  as  India  and  China.  (Gieseler,  iL  z,  6; 

to    >     Robertson,  vol.  iL  1,  S.) 
78).  J  Theological  College  al  Nlsibis.     {Itud.) 

635.  'Eilhisit '  of  Hcraclius.     (Gieseler.  ii.  3,  3.)"|  ry^tr      ,1,  i-, 
640.     Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amrou.  ' 

648.     ■7V/<>'ofConsiaMlI.     (Gieseler,  u.  3.  a-)  J      "'""'™^- 

651.     Conquest  of  Persia  by  Olhman. 

660.     Death  of  Ali.  and  schism  of  the  Shialis. 

Foundation   of  the   Paulicion  sect  in  Armenia  bj  Ccuutuitiiie 

(t684).     (Robertson,  vol.  ii,  1,  8  | 
668.     Theodore  of  Tarsus  |lhc  Greek),  Archtnshop  of  Canterbuty,  fint 

organiser  of  the  English  Church.     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  t,  3; 

Gieseler,  ii-  3.  30 
676.     Founiiation  of  the  Afarenries  by  Mnro  (t  707).   (Gieseler,  ii  3,  a ; 

Roberison,  vol,  ii.  t,  3.) 
680.     Third  Council  af  CoiuitiHlim'pli  [Sixth  General].  Coademnatioa 

of  the  Monothelites  and  of  Pope  Honorius.     (Robenson,  vol. 

ii.  1,  J.) 
69a     Penecuiion  of  the  Paulicuns.     (Robertien,  vol  ii.  1,  8.) 
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Council  '  in  Trullo '  (in  ihe  vaulted  chamber  al  Constaininnple), 
called  Quiaisixtum,  or  mrtiKt-n  \  as  complcling  ilie  Fifih  and 
Sixlh  General  Cooncili  on  ecelesiastical  regulalions.  The 
present  lestriclions  on  the  marriage  of  the  Eulcm  cler;g]r 
established  ;  i.e.  no  mnrria^  to  lake  place  after  ordination, 
and  no  Bishop  to  be  married.  This  is  the  lirsl  Eastern  Coun- 
cil repudiated  by  the  West.  (Gieseler,  ii.  3,  a ;  Kobenson, 
vol.  ii.  I.  a.  1,  9.) 


726.     Beginnittg  of  the  /aaixlastic  controversy  by  the  Edict  of  Lea 

yohit  of  Damascus  (Chrysorrhoas,  Mansurl,  the  last  Greek 
Father,  chief  theologion  of  the  East  and  supporter  of  the 
saereil  pictures.  1 760.  (Gieseler,  ill.  I,  i ;  Kobertson,  vol. 
ii.  I.  4-1 

73a  Aoneiaiion  {by  Leo  Isauricus)  of  Calabria,  Sicily.and  Ulyricuto 
to  the  Pattiarcbate  oF  Const  an  linople. 

7]l.  Final  repulse  of  the  Mussulmatu  from  the  West  by  Charles 
M  artel. 

754.  Fourth  Council  of  Constantinople.  Condemnation  of  tacred 
pictures.     (Gieseler,  iii,  I,  I.) 

7S7,  Second  Casauil  af  Nicaa  [Seventh  General].  Sanciion  of  the 
veneialion  of  sacred  pictures.  lis  di:crecs  condemned  by 
Charlemaene  in  the  Council  of  Frankfort  (790).  (RoberWon, 
vol,  ii.  I,  7.)  (iLi  a»nimenicat  character  is  well  discussed  ia 
Ncale.  Introd.  ii.  132.) 

790.  Theodore  Studila,  defender  of  the  sacred  pictures.     1 826. 

791.  The  ■ /iy<»yH^ '  inserted  in  the  Creed  at  iheCoundt  of  Friuli. 

(Robertson,  vol.  ii.  I.  ?.} 
809.     The   'FiUoque'   inserted   at   the  Council  of  Aix-U-Chapeilb 

(Gicselet,  iii.  I,  s  ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  I,  7.) 

Alhanaiiaii  Creed  now  firal  appears  in  France.     (Ibid.) 
K15.     Pictures  again  siippiessed.     (Roberlton,  ii.  a,  1.) 
S35.     Spread  of  the  Pauiicians  into  Asia  Minor.     Cruel  persecution  of 

them  Uy  Theodora,     1  Gibbon,  cap.  54. ) 
84Z.     Pictures  again  sanctioned.  OnhodoxSunday  instituted.  (Robert- 

(Cyrtl)  nmoni;  the  Khoun  (Crimes), 
( ;  Giesekr,  iii.  2,  a,  tiote  t.\ 
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Fholius,  the  chief  iheoli^an  of  Ibe  East  t*'69i},  appointed 
Patriarch  of  Const  an  linoplc  [by  Cssai  Bardas,  rfgcnl  Huring 
(he  minorily  of  Miehaei  III.)  in  the  place  of  Ignatius  (\  878), 
who  is  luppoited  by  Pope  NicUi.la5  I.  (Robertson,  vol.  ii. 
3,  3;  Gie»cler,  iii.  z,  2.) 


Com'ersion  of  Sdavenic  Tribts,  and  Simggle  viith  Sa  of  Karat, 

85S.  RestomrioD  of  heathen  literature  by  Capiat  Bardax.  (Hallain, 
Middle  Ages,  c.  ii.  pi.  a  ;  Gibhun,  c.  53.) 

S60.     Foundation  of  the  Churches  of  Bulgaria  and  Moravia  by  Ctn- 
itailine  (Cyril)  (t  868)  and  Mtlhcdiut  (t  goo),  from  Constan- 
tinople.    (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  3,  3  ;  GJnelcr,  iii.  z,  t.) 
Bt^oris  baptized,     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  3,  3.) 

86a.     Inveotion  or  ImprovEtnent  of  Sclavonic  alphabet  by  Cyril  and 
Methodius.     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  a,  4-) 
FettndaSian  of  {fwsian  Emfir-t  by  Ruric 

866.  First  Russian  expedition  to  Constantinople,      Baptism  of  Oskold 

Phoilus  endeavours  to  reunite  the  Armenian  with  the  Oilhudox 

867.  Pholiui,  in  Council  at  Constantinople,  deposes  and  exrommuni- 

caies  the  Pope,  The  acts  of  this  Council  are  annuUeil  in  a 
Council  at  Rome,  and  a  Council  at  Constantinople,  tailed  by 
the  Latin  Church  the  Eighth  General  Coiincit  (but  not  ac- 
knowledged  hy  the  Eastern  Church),  by  which  Pkolimt  it 
aHalhtmalistd.  The  controversy  is  embroiled  by  Ihe  tival 
claims  of  Comtaniinopie  (through  both  Phoiius  and  Ignatius) 
and  of  Rome  to  the  newly  convened  kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 
(Robertson,  vol.  ii.  a,  3,  &c) 

670.  Conversion  of  heathen  Sclavonians  and  Mainoles  in  Greece, 
(U.eseler,  iii.  i,a.) 

871.  Temporary  conversion  of  Bohemia  hy  Melhadius.  (Robertson, 
vol.  ii.  a,  4;  Gieseler.  iii.  a,  t.) 

87S.  Photius.  on  Ignatiuss  death,  restored  to  the  Patriaidiate. 
(Robertson,  vol.  ii.  a,  3.) 

879,  A  Council  at  Constantinople  reverses  that  of  S67.    (Robettson,  \ 

vol.  ii.  a.  3.)  1 

880,  Use  of  Sclavonic  in  Church  service*.     (Robertson,  vol.  iL  a,  SJ-  ] 

883.     Mission  of  Alfred  to  the  Christians  of  S.  Thomas.     (Gibbon, 
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Photius  U  deposed  bf  Leo  (the  Wue)  ;  *  d'la  in  exile,  & 
(Robcrlson,  vol.  ii.  a,  3.) 
fThc  Macedonian  Emperors,  Basil,  Leo,  Aleinnder,  Constantine 

(Uieseler,   lii.   2,   a,}    Lives  of  the 
10    ■(       Sainis,  by  Symeon   Jiftlaphraslu   of  Constanlinople  [t97S). 
SS6.         Annals  of  Alexandria,  by  EutyMus  of  Alexandria  (f  940), 
commentaiy  by  (Eaimtnius  (950),  SymcoH  Thtohgui  (of  Con- 
I      Ktantinople)  (990),     (Gieselcr,  iii,  j,  2  ;  Gibbon,  c.  53.) 
Description  of  the  Empire,  by  Constandne  ( Porpbyrogeniielas). 
(Gibbon,  c.  53.) 
955.     Conversion  of  the  Bussian  Princess  Olgi.     (Robertson,  voL  iL 
a,  7-) 
I      I  Annexation  of  N.tples  and  Sicily  to  the  Gieek  Empire  by  Nice- 
J*      phonis  anil  John  Zimisces.     (Gibbon,  c.  52.) 
976,     Settlement  of  the  Paulicians  in  Bulgaria  and  at  Piiilippopolis, 
whence   they  spread   into   Europe.      (Gibbon,   c  54  ;  * 
Gieseler,  ilL  2,  3.) 
988.     Ccmia-sun  ef  Vladimir,  and  foundaliiiK  eftki  Ckurch  of  Rusi 
(Robertson,  vol,  ii.  3,  7;  Giewlcr,  iii.  2.  3.) 
Controversy  respectiaB  the  use  of  leavened  bread  by  the  Eastern, 
and  of  unleavened  by  the  Weslem,  Church.    (Robertson,  voL 


:■  ) 


lOtS.  Bulgaria  lioally  annexed  lo  the  Byzantine  Empire.  (Robett- 
son,  vol.ii.  3,aJfiti.) 

I030.  Michael  PkIIus  (the  younger),  '  the  Fiince  of  Philosophen,' 
t  IIOI,      (Gieseler,  lij.  3,  Appendix  I.) 

Io;o.  Invasion  of  the  Greek  Empire  by  Ihe  Seljukian  Tnrks. 
(Rolienson,  vol.  ii.  a,  4  ) 

1054.  The  Greek  Provinces  of  Apulia,  on  their  annexation  by  the 
Normons  to  the  see  of  Rome,  are  warned  in  a  pastoral  letter 
of  Michael  Cenilanus  (Patriarch  of  Cotistantinople)  against 
the  practices  of  Ibe  Ijitin  Church.  Eicommunicaliun  by  the 
Pope  laid  on  thealtar  of  S.  Sophia  (i6th  July),  and  answered 
by  Michael.     Final  mptttrt  behoeat  £a!Sfm  and  IVtsltm 

fCkitnhei.     (Robertson,  voL  ii.  3,  i.) 
1074. 


Cruiodis. 
,  Conquest   of  Armenia  nnJ    Georgia  by  Ihe  Ttuks.     (Gibbon, 


1074.  Conquest  of  Asia  Minor. 


I 
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6.     Conquest  nf  Jcniialem.     (Gibbon,  c.  S7-) 
g.     S.  David   III.,  King  of  Georgia.  — Flourishing  period  of  tha 
Ceoi^an  Church.     (Neale,  i.  63.) 

'  I  Passage  of  the  Latins  in  the  first,  second,  and  Ihlrd  Cnsades 
''  j      through  the  Greek  Empire.     (Gibbon,  cc.  58,  59.) 
6,     OccupaiLon  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine  by  the  I.stLDs. 
p.      Thiofkylait,  Aichbahop  of  Bulgaria,  commcniafor.     t  iiii. 
Eulhymiui  (Zigabenus),  of  Constantinople,     t  1 1 18. 
A'ictlus    (Acominalus),    historian    and    theologian,      f  I3>6> 
(Gieseler,  iil  3,  Appendix  I.) 
1,     Moronitu  join  the  Ladn  Church.     {Robertson,  vol.  ii.  3,  s  i 
Gieseler,  iil.  3,  Appendix  L  and  note,} 
Council  of  Bari  :  called  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  lotia   , 
Church  lo  the  Greeks  of  Apulia.     Anselm  present,  hence  hia  I 
treatise  '  De  PrKissiimt  S.  Sfirilus.      Contra  Gritfei.' 
X     Tlitodan  Balsamon.     1 1204.     (Gieseler,  iii.  3,  Appendit  L) 
9.     Eustalhius  of   Thessalonica.     tli9S.     Commentary   on    the   . 

Iliad.      Favourite  of  the  Comncni. 
\.     Fourth  Crusade.     Occtipatisn  0/  Cemttmlinoplt  by  Ike  Laiitu.    ! 
(Gibbon,  e.  60. )  Decline  of  ihc  Greek  language  and  lileralure.    1 
(See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  c.  ik.  part  3.) 
Greek  Emperors  retire  lo  Niciea. 
].     Invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars, 
r,     Conslanlinople  recovered  by  the  Greeks  under  Michael  Palteo- 

logus.     (Gibbon,  cc.  61,  62  ;  Gieseler.  iii.  3,  Appendix  I.) 
J.     Rise  of  the  Olloman  Turks.    (Gibbon,  c  64.) 
I.     Last  Crusade. 


Final  Slrug^e  viilh  Rome,  and  with  Mahamitaaiitn. 

1360.     Thomas  Aquinas.     Ofttse.   contra   Graxos.     (Gieseler,   iJL  3, 

Appendix  I.) 
1374.     Temporary  reconciliation  between  the  Emperor  Michael  and   I 

Pope  Martin  IV.     (Gibbon,  c.  6i :  Gieseler.  ibid.) 
1260.     AhulfharagiHs,  historian,  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  the  East.  1 138& 

1291.  Expulsion  of  Latins  from  Constantinople. 

1292.  Armenians  reconciled  for  a  time  to  the  Latin  Church.   (Gieselet^ 

iii.  4,  Appendix  II.) 
1300,     S.  Stephen  Dushan,  King  of  Servia.     Patriarchate  of  & 
(Neale,  i.  70,) 
Ebed'Jcius,  Neslorian  Theolt^an  of  Nisihis.     +  1318. 
1330.     ConqueW  of  Asia  .Minor  by  Ihc  Olloman  Turks. 
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1444- 
I4S3- 


J.     Atlempl  of  Ihc  Greek  Emperors  to  effect  n  recondliiilion  with 

the  i'upes.     (Gibbon,  c.  66.) 
t.     PiLssoge  of  ihc  OiLomans  inio  Earopf.     (Ibid,  c,  64.) 
1  "1  Coniioveray  on  ihe  uncrtaMd  light  of  Tabor.     (Ibid.) 

>Satlaain  condemned,  joins  ibe  Lalin  Church,     (Giesclcr,  iH.  4, 
1.  J      Appendix  L) 

Bailaam,  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  first  restorer  of  Hcimet  to  the 
West.     (Gibbon,  c.  66.) 
J.     Leo  Pilatui,  friend  of  Boccaccio.     (Gibbon,  c.  66.) 
S.     Battle  of  Nicopolis.    Defeat  of  Chrislkns  by  Bajaiet.    (Gibbon, 
c.  64.) 
The  Emperor  Manuel  risiti  France  imd  England.     (Gibbon, 
<.  06,) 
J.     Manuel  Chtysoloras.     (+at  ConWanee.)    (Gibbon,  Ibid.) 
Theodore  Giia.     (Ibid.) 
Demetrius  Cholcondylcs.     (Ibid.) 
3,     George  of  Trebiiond.     1 1486,     ((bid.) 

John  of  ArgyropuIuB.     (Ibiil.) 
Q.    Niccphotus,  author  of  Ecclesiastical  History.     1 1450. 
8.     The  Emperor  John  Pdieoli^s  visits  Italy  to  effect  a  reunion, 

CouHfil  d/  Ftrrara,  FtertHtt.     {Gibbon,  c.  66,) 
3.     Isidore  of  Moscow.     Bcuarion  of  Nice.     Mark  of  Ephesui, 
Beunion  (July  6th)  (!is»?lved  at  Const anlinople  aod  Moscow. 

(Gibbon,  cc.  66,  67.) 
Nov.  10.     Victory  of  the  Turks  over  the  Hungatiani  and  ihe 

Greeks  at  Varna.     (Gibbon,  c.  67.) 
May  29.     Capture  vf  Constantimplt,  and  faU  a/  Ike  Grtik 

Emfiire.     (Gibbon,  c.  68.) 
Gmaadiui,  last  independent  Patriarch.     Abdicated  1459. 
Expulsion  of  Tartars  from  Russia. 


Msdern  Cmdition  c/  Ike  Eoslern  Church. 


15*5 — 1550,  Porluguesc  ra 
ISS9-I632-  Jesuit  missior 
1599—1663.  fortuguese  in: 
•-  47. ) 


Abyssinia.     (Gibbon,  c  47  J 
si.ua.      (ibid.) 

EtiansofS.  Thomas.  (Gibbon, 


;oChi 


tjSa.     Patriarchate  of  Moscow  established  by  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of 

Constantinople.      (MouravtefT,  c,  6.) 
1590,     ■  Uniats,'  or  Catholic  Greei-s  of  Foiond.     (Neale.  i.  56.) 
l£oa     Cyril  Lueat,  Greek  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (1603).     Adopts 
Piotestantviews(l6tz).  Corresponds  with  Archbishop  Abbot 
(t6l6).     Patriarch  of  Constantinople   (1631).     Correspond* 
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Alexanrliian    ^^^M 
Nulc,  AIM.  I 


with   Aichbiihop  l^ud  (1627).     Presents  the 

MS.  to  Charles  I.  [162S).     Muidered  (163S).     (Nulc,  AIm. 

ChutcK,  ii.  356—456.) 
1613.     Expulsion  of  Foles  from  Rusua. 
1642.     Council  or  Jasij  (or  Coiuunlitiople).     Condemnation  of  Cjril 

Lucar.     'Orthodox  confession  of  Peter  Mt^la.' 
IGJX.     Council  of  Bethiehem.     Condeoination  of  Calvinism. 
1679.     Migcitiun  of  llie  Greeks  of  Serviauniler  Atsenius  TchemoiTitcb, 

Melrapolilan  of  Servii,  into  Hungary,  and  eUablistuncnl  al 

Carloviti.     (Cbrislian  Remembrancer,  xxxv.  35.) 
■764.     Patriarchate  of  Moscow  suppressed. 
1765.     Poitiaichale  of  Scrvii  suppreued.     (Neale,  i.  71.) 
iSoi.     Annexation  of  Georgia  to  Russia.     {Neile,  L  65.) 
i8ji.      War  of  Greek  independence  against  Turkey. 
1839.     Reunion  of  Polish  Uniiis  to  the  Russian  Church.    (Mouravie? 

43'- ) 
1850.     The  independence  of  the  Church  of  Greece  recognised  by  CoH' 


n 


1  History  will  be  found  a 


I 


I 


■1  buili  A.D.  iijs—nn.  by  ArMtoile  of  Bol.jena,  undtr  I«»n  11 
aJ  Church  foui^ed  bir  ^cut.  ihc  linl  Mclropulliui.  nDder  tvmn  t.. 
al  unngimeou  af  Kuietb  Cburcho,  i«  Nule,  lolnxL  L  i;s— ii 


CC  ■  SuLeu,' Of  Choir. 


EXPLANATION  C 
/  or  ScrevD  for  ihc  Sacied 


■  REFERENCES. 


a.  a.  Piclum  eT  Ihc  Seven  Counciti 
K  Picivm  oT  the  LaK  Judgment. 
'.  c.  1. 1.  PLcnim  of  the  Liti  and  De 

of  the  Virgin. 
d.  d.  Picture!  of  the  Punarchi  ■ 

FathEisDrtheUiuicli. 


Tbcualonica 
4.  Side  litur,  ded 
PiuL 


&  Stain  leaditig  to 

ITombofS.Tlieoi 
Tomb  of  S.  P<u 


«M  to  them  without 
I  "the  Uu[»r  of  -Cox 
the   Palnaichft  look 

irksiiiuol'ih^Ch^K^ 
'^""'  1  Metrapolilau. 


Tlu  Pklui 
I.  Tlw  higheB  eoBipnnmeni 

™Aer,  '""" 
t.  The  Prophets  laBing  lov 


e  of  Iho  cnt 
Pagin  PhiJa 


TeuanLeDLt  Are  rtpTCKnltd. 
The  Columni  ate  painted  with  t 
Thi>  Plnn  b  iniened  bath  *>  a  | 


S.  The  Sacted  Pi 

Vja( 
*)  '  The  t 


le  Glad  Tlduifi  of  [he  Euchailit.    ( 


Chuieh    hj  PhJluet, 
e'^f'the  <!S^(!l^ll*d 


las;,: 


I 

Id 

I 

-"a 


if  Manyn. 


JO  of  LecnirK  1] 


en  Counrilj.  The  iHirth  lida 
be  ITipoiikv  Chuifh,  of  the 
events  of  the  Old  and  Ncv 


m  Oiimh,  ud  ipeciall;  (or  iat  1 


^HBiri^B  ^1 

■^             INDEX.                 ^^H 

[7S/  Indtx  dots  itol  atply  fo  the  hitroiiuctorj  Leclurts  er  tht                  ^^H 

ChranBloskal  TaiUs.}                                                       ^^H 

ASGARL'S                                                     BEARDS                                ^^| 

A  BGARUS,  s 
*»■     Absolution,     36 ;     of    Con- 

Ariminum,  Council  of,  ai 

Arinaces.  gS,  168 

stantine,  193 

Arius,    94,    124 ;    hit   banishment. 

138;   his   restoration,   203;    his 

43 ;  iu  foundation,  Sl8 

death,  Z04 

Acedus.  100,  162,  165 

Armenia,  Church  of.  6,  7,  18,  34, 

AJt-allahB,  97 

98,  142 

Altxinderl.  of  Russia.  17 

30,268 

Ascelicism,  25 

a  14 

Alexander  of  Byiantium,  100,  170 

Alhanasian  Creed,  51,  I'S 

Alexnndct  Nevsky,  300 

ance,   213;    at   the    Council    oT 

149,317!  scenesal,  322,  328 

Nicea,   93,   130.   131.    isii  hii 

Alexnndrian  Iheoli^,  !3 

Alexis  of   ku-sia.    19,   348,    354, 

225  ;    hii   character,   229,   Ac.  i 

■          359;  rte»il">'.  361 

Festal  Lctlen,  149 

L     Ambrose  of  Moscow,  394 

AthOE,  4.  12,  203 

■    Ancyra,  Council  of,  83 

Augu-tine,  23 

■     Andre*.  S.,  zSl 

Auxnnnn,  loo 

■      Antiorh,  7  ;  PalTiarchs  of,  7 

Anihony  the  Hennil.  15,  Z14,  219 

Antony  the  Roman.  28 2 

A|iocrypbal  Goiipels  252 

RAHVLON,  Pairiareha  of.  5 
■■-*     Bahari.  351 

Aquinas,  Ti  omas.  33 

Araint,  4,  6,  7 

AtianiOTi.  iis  polilical  iniportance. 

bed.  20s,  231 

59,  60  [  iheological  importance. 

BasU  of  Cusarea,  288 

61.   62;  its  dogmatism.  79;   il* 

Hasil  of  Moscow.  320 

polylheUin,  79;  its  violence,  80, 

Bnuralis,  Church  of,  gj 

1        nS 

Heard  s,  394 

■ 

^^^ 

BIBtE 

iludy  of,  in  the  Eail,   37 ; 

Biion  of,  igj,  29S ;  con- 
tiosu  wilh  the  Koran,  ^54,  256- 
35S  ;  vernacular  iranslalions  of, 
a97.  338 

.shops,  jurisdiclion  of,  155  ;  con- 
secnlion  of,  156;  ttuislation  of, 


BuDaen,  3g3 

Burnet,  his  inlercuurEe  with  Peter 
iheGteat,  371,  374.  375 


p^SAREA.  157 

'^     Cairo,  9 

Calendar,   Greek  and    lAtin,  27 ; 

alteration  of  Ruuian,  379 
Canon  at  Scripture,  154 
Canons  of  Nieaia,  apocryphal,  154  ; 

genDine,  155 
Catholic,  tlie  name  of,  31 
'Catholic  Greeks,"  5 
Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  160 
ChalcBdan,  Council  of.  7.  8,  18,  58, 

66,  72,  141 
ChaldiEa,   Church   of.      See    A^j- 

Chamiakoir;  398 

Chailemagnc,  307 

'Christian,'  name  of,  7  ;  for  Rui- 
tian  peuanls,  314 

Chrysostom,  7,  33.  24,  aG,  313  j 
prayer  of,  57 

Clergy,  powrer  of,  36  ;  marriage  of, 
39  i  celibacy  of,  160,  i&i 

Confirmaiion,  28,  391 

ConKaniis,  13G,  193;  genealoefof, 
311  i  her  death,  303 

Conilantine,  hii  appearance.  178; 
bis  character,  176,  179.  tSi  i  his 
conversion,  180  j  his  religion, 
183 1  his  Church  policy,  I2z, 
tS6 ;  his  letter  to  the  Aleundrian 


speech,  tiS  ; 


irs  ^H 


Diosysirs 

rebuke  to  the  hiiJiapi^  I2t  i  lib 
reception  of  the  Creed,  131,  1341 
hia  attack  on  Anus,  134,  I40; 
speech  tu  Acesius,  166;  faiewell 
address,  166  ;  his  devoiloni  and 
preaching,  18S,  189  ;  his  ilomcstic 
tragedy,  191,  &c.  ;  Donatiuii  of, 
195  ;  his  baptism  and  death,  305, 
&c. ;  his  luneral  and  tomb.  209 

Constantinople,  15,  20,  36,  51, 
Z79.  i88,  391  ;  foundation  of, 
197,  &c.  i  its  po>4iion  in  Church 
history,  201  ;  Patriarchs  of,  zol  j 
Council  ol,  iH,  j8,  141 :  influence 
of,  343 

Coptic  Church,  8,  9 ;  represented 
by  Athaoasius,  313,  330 

CoriDlhians,  spurious  Epistles  to 
and  from,  7 

Couodls,  General,  period  of,  iS, 
SSi  57!  deliberative,  64;  repre- 
sentative, 65 ;  imperial,  66 ; 
fallible,  70:  moderating,  73; 
places  of  meeting,  8j 

Creed  of  Constantinople,  141 

Creed  of  Eujebius,  126 

Creed  of  Nic£ca,  irjj  ;  its 
140  ;  its  character  and  a 
172.  399 

Crispus,  murder  of,  193;  tt 
197 

Crusades,  30,  26,  34S 

Cyril  Lucar,  333 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  9,  336 

Cyril  of  Bulgaria.  16.  2K0.  19S 

Ciar  of  Russia,   306 ;   li  c    "" 
lion,  30S 


"TJAMASCENUS,  John,  7.  33 

Dancing,  part  of  ritual,  lO  ■  j 
Danubian  provinces,  16 
Deacons.  159 

Demetrius,  the  child.  329,  330 
Demetrius  of  Rostod.  394 
Demetrius  of  the  Don,  337 
Dervishes,  333 
Dionysiui  of  the  Tfoitu.  319 


Dnieper,  4,  2S  [ 

Dun,  4  ;  battle  ol  the,  337 

Druses,  8 

Dushan,  Stephen,  16 


7  AST,  ihe,  scenery  of,  4; 
■-     Eastern  Church,  divisions  of, 
a-17  J  history  of,  18-20  ;  charac 


Edes: 


.  5 


I 


Emperor,  position  of,  39;  as  con- 
venine  Councils,  66 

Engianil.  Church  of.  5S  ;  iti  con- 
nection with  the  East,  48  ;  with 
Pelct  the  Great,  368,  374.  375 

Ephesus.  Council  of,  5,  tS,  141, 
'43 

Erasmus,  60 

Ethiopia.     See  Atyssinia 

Eucharist  administered  to  iofmls, 
.  tg  ;  doctrine  of,  35 

Euiebius  of  Qcssrca.  iq,  74.  96. 
t09,  117,  136.  135,  136,  14S. 
158,  iSi.  ao4 

Eusel^us  of  Nicomedia,  99,  laS, 
136,  138,  207 

Eustathius    of   Antioch,    95,    117, 


I 


fAUSTA,  muidei  of,  19a,  19^ 
^     French   invasion    of    Russia, 


GARDINER.      Conver^on       of 
Colonel.  iSi 
George,  S. ,  legend  of,  J33 
German  us,  13 
GtMce,  Church  of,  151 
Greek  ChuI^:h,  13.15 
Grtsory  Naiianien,   98,   179 ;    on 
Albanasius,   33%   230^   239 ;   aa 
Council!,  70 
I  Gr^oiy  the  Illuminator,  7,  9S 


JUSTINIAN 
U- ELENA.   177,  192,    .93.  302, 

203 
Ilermitsof  the  Elasi,  15;  o[  Russia, 


Hermogenes  of  Cwsarea,  99,  133 
tleniK^enes  of  Russia,  319 
Holy  Places  in  Faleitine,  202 
Hombousion,  138,  136,  137 
Hooker   on   Athanasius,   234 ;    on 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  310 
Horsey.  Sit  Jeionie,  hi<  account  of 

Ivan  IV,,  310 
Hosius  of  Cordova,   105,  116,  139, 

130,  133,  194,  334 
Hungary,  16,  348 
Hypalius  of  Grangra,  153 
Hypoausis,  I30,  133,  341 


T  CONOCLASTS,  31 

Ignatius,  7 
Imnoculate  Conception,  aja 
Incarnation,  doctnoe  of,  174,  339 
Innocent  of  Kamtschatka,  yff 
Ivan  HI.,  337,  333 
Ivan   IV.    the   'lertible,   309-313, 
3"7.  321.  333,  32s,  334 


Jaroslaff  (the  Iown|,  363 

jojoslaffl.,  300 

Jerusalem,  Church  of  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at,  204,  354-  355  i  Patriarchs 
of.  7.  97.  >56 

Jerusalem,  New,  monastery  of,  353, 


KAVE 
X^AVE,   Bishop.  60.    107, 
^     130 

Khiidr.  El,  253 
Kieff,  4,  281,  28j,  jrg 
Kneeling  foi'l'ifl'len.  '59 
Kno:i,  Alexander,  339 
Koran,  247,  355,  Stc 


T   AITY,    independence    of,    36, 
^    269 

Lateran  palace  and  chiiich,  19G 
LebiDon,  cedan  of,  4,  8 
L^ends,  use  of.  75,  i6g,  171 
LeoDlius  of  C^csaica,  98 


M* 


I 


TACARIUS  of  Antioch,  336 
MacRiius  of  Jerusalem,  97 
Mahomet,  19  ;  his  biography,  247 
Mahomeuniam,  24G,  &c.;  in  relation 

to  Easiem  Chiutianiij',  3;t,  &c. 
Marcelltu  of  Anuyra,  100,  331 
Marunites,  8 

Martiogc  of  clei^  allowed.  160 
Melitian  controversy,  151,  &c 
M  el  hod  i  us,  398,  199 
Metrophnnes    of    Byiantium,    too, 

169 
Melrophanes  of  Voroncge,  394 
Melriipolilan,  righls  oi,  156 
Melriipolitans  ol  Rusua,  314 
Milman,  Dean,  ii,  31,  70 
Milvian  Bridge,  battle  of  the.  i8j 
Missions,   31 ;    of   Constantinople, 

279 
Molrlavis,  16 

Monasteries  of  Russia,  321 
Monasiicism,  24,  25 
Monophysiles,  7,  220 
Monothelites,  8,  32 
Moscow,   305 ;    cathedral    of   Ihe 

Atsumption,  315,  387  ;  cathedral 

of  Archangel,  309 ;  of  S.    Basil, 

311  i  Council  of,  357 
HounviefT,   Andrew,    his    history, 


]SJ  ESTOR  of  Kieff,  272,  283 
■'■*      Nesloriani,  5,  40,  151 
Ne«(on,  Sir  Isaac,  61,  227 
Nida,ciIyof,  77,  78;  selectioii  oli 
83  !  its  name.  85 ;  its  honour*,  t68 
Nicra,  Council  of,  its  importance, 
'^1  59.  ^3  >  its  Oiieniiu  charac- 
ter,  56,   S7  i   authorities  for  its 
history,  52.  74  i  occasion  of.  77  ; 
dale   or',   85  ;   numbers  of,   SS  ; 
characters  of,  89,  90  ;  places  01 
meeling,  91,   113 
Nicene  Creed.     Sec  Crjn/of  Nicam 
Nicholas  of  Myra,  103,  124 
Nicolas  of  Flescow,  321 
Nicon,  his  appearance,  335  ;  Patri- 
arch of  Moscow,   336;    his  re- 
forms,  337,  338;    hijtory,  3481 
his  death,  363  ;  his  tomb,  364 
NijnU  Novgorod,  34 
Nile,  river,  4 
Novatians,  163,  165 


fTi-CUMENlCAL  Synod,  66 

^-^     Orgaru,  27 
Or! gen,  23 

*  Oiihoidox,'  name  of,  2i 

Orthodox  Sunday,  21 

Orthodoxy,  Athanasius  founder  q 

235  i   Nicene  Creed  bolwark  Q 


pAPACV,    absence    of    in     the 
East,  3S  i  condemned  by  the 
Easi,44;  foundationof  ilspowei^    , 
"93.  194  J 

Paphnulius,  95,  153,  160  163,   l6fa 

Paul  of  Constantinople,  170 

Paul  of  NeooEsarea,  97 

Paulicians,  sect  of,  285 

Pelagian  ism,  24 

Persecution,  33,  379 

Peter  the  Great,    of  Riii»a,  367C:I 
his  appearance,    36S )    his    dMdfl 
lacter,  3G9.  &c  ;   his  connectk  ~ 
with  the  Church,  373,  &c. ;  k 
death,  377,  378 


PETER 


IT 

^B    Peter  of  Alexandria,  151,  3JI 

H      FetetEbu^,  fciucidalicin  of,  197,  370 

Pbilaret  Ihe  pHlriarch,  330 

Philuet  tbe  MetiopoliUn,  Jt6, 
397 

Philip,  S.,ot  Moscow,  318 

Philosiorgiui,  75 

PictnrES,  sacred.  192 

Plato,  Archbishop,  395 

Poland,  30,  33 

Polish  invasion  of  Russia,  337 

Pope,  name  of,  9,  14,  92 

PoUmmon,  95 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  34 

Prcs  hing  in  Muhotnetanisin,  263  ; 
in  RL>ssi«,  338 

Ptesler  John,  5,  9S 

Prideaux,  Dean,  249 

Priesthood  in  Mahometanlsni,  265 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ii, 

^  SO,  5'.  235 

PucpitDry,  34 

Piisey,  Dr.,  on  the  CouticUs,  68; 
n  the  style  of  the  Prophets,  359 


I 


"D  AITZEN  in  Hungary,  16 
■^^     Raacolniks,  381,  &c. 
Reformation.    60,    aol  ;    how    far 

followed  in  the  East,  333 
Representative  chatacler  of  Coun- 

ciis,  65 
Resignation  in  Mahomelanism,  270 
Romanoff  dynasty,  electioa  of,  330 

Rome,  antipathy  of  Constanline  to, 
19".  197 

Ruswa,  character  of,  274  ;  Church 
of.  17,  27a,  &C.  ;  foundation  of, 
279  (  name  of  Russia,  281,  281 

Russian  language,  299 


>.7S 


Sergius,  founder    of    the    Troitta, 

326 
Servia,  Church  of.  i5 
Seven  Sleepers,  253 
Simeon  Polotiky,  363 
Simeon  Slyliles,  26 
Sinai,  convent  of,  4 
Socratei,  (he  hisloriar 
Sopbia,  S.,  16,  3S9 
Suzumen,  7J 
Spain,  Church  of,  6a 
Spyridion,  101,  t02,  to8 
Slandinir  in  prayer,  ij,  IJS 
StaiovcTS  in  Russia,  3S2 
Stephen  Yavorsky.  ;^i 
Sutscription  to  the  Nicene  Creed, 

13S-137  i  to  the  Nicene  Cuunu, 

163  ;  to  Creeds,  1S7 
Sun,  worship  of  the,  by  Coo 


Thaddxus,  5 

Thalia  of  Ariiis,  139 

Theodore  11.,  the  Ciar,  362 

Thoxloret,  7  a,  75 

Theolc^n,   example  of,  in  Alha- 

nasius,  334,  &c 
Theology,  23 

Tbeophanes  Procopovitch,  377 
Theophilus  the  Goth,  104 
Thomas,  S,,  Chrisliuns  of.  6,  43 
Travelling  10  Councils,  nuxle   ot| 

87 
Trent,  Council  of,  63,  83 
Troiiia  monesiery,  the,  324  ;  riega 

of  by  the   Poles,  329 ;  refuge  of 

Peter,  373  ;  German  pbilo«>phy 
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